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Kansas Grows the Besi 
“Wheat in the World 
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The world 's choicest 


bread wheat pauses at 


RED STAR. MILLING CO. these mills to be con- 


WICHITA. KANSAS verted into flour that 
"f 


is nowhere surpassed 
R. S. HURD, PresipENT for baking quality 
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Irregular fericataalen in the , oan ste a train 
of invisible losses which wa: noney in divider irregu- 
larity, in low absorption, in dough that won’t kick in the 
oven, in useless labor. Unless you know that your flour 
will work today exactly as it did yesterday, it is impos- 
sible for you to obtain the regularity in production which 
will eliminate these losses and bring your profits to the 
point you deserve to attain. : 


Thousands of bakers have Bis cotarge the dangers of 
these invisible losses, and have turned to the uniformity 
and dependability of Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours as the 
first step toward a better loaf at a better profit. 
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| arabee’s Best 








wJHAT are you selling: 


4 The kind of distributors that 
A wewant are farsighted; they are 
4 the type of men who plan today 
— | for tomorrow. 





Larabee’s Best Flour and this 
kind of a distributor invariably 
establish a permanent and prof- 
itable flour business. 


Every Season Adds to the List of Those 
Who Require 


Larabee’s Best 























Larabee Flour Mills Company 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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le rep aTAe, OME salesmen speak of the quality of their 
ANS Fras 455 flour as if it resulted from secret and highly 
¢ aN Ny mysterious process of milling. There are no 
GAS s secrets in milling. The best flour is the result 
ete Of intelligent selection of the very best wheat, 
a good mill, skillful milling and constant and never ceas- 
ing watchfulness. That combination insures good flour. 
Nothing else does. 


“I-H” Flour never varies from its high standard. 


OFr cBakers 
ORACLE 
cf Short Patent- 
THUNDERBOLT 


CA Reliable Cflour 


Oe ISMERT HINCKE MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CIty, MO. = 
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O the casual observer, a 

Chase Bag might look like 
any other bag. But to the bag 
user, there’s a big difference. It 
starts in our selection of the raw 
materials—burlap, cotton or 
paper. It is well defined in our 
methods and care used in the 






manufacture. But the big dif- 
ference shows up most prom- 
inently in the high quality of the 
Chase Bag as judged by the serv- 
ice it gives the customer. Your 
nearest Chase Branch or Sales 
Office stands ready to co-oper- 
ate with youon any bag question! 


CHASE Bae Co, 


Branches: Milwaukee, Memphis, Goshen, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, Kansas City, Toledo, New Orleans 
Sales Offices: New York, Dallas, Charlotte, Chicago, Denver, Louisville, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, Hutchinson, Little Rock, Charleston 


Affiliated Company 'THE ADAMS BAG COMPANY, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


Manufacturers of NEVERBURST Paper Bags 
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New Crop Flour Buying 


Everybody is now looking forward to the new crop. 

Many buyers do not give enough consideration to 
the location of the mill from which they buy. It is one 
of the most important factors. 

Ohio is one of the most favorably located sections of 
the United States for grinding all kinds of wheat and mak- 
ing all kinds of flour. 

It is in the best soft wheat section and about midway 
between the hard wheat fields of the West and North- 
west and the big consuming markets of the East, South- 
east and South. 

There is no better location for originating the best 
wheat grown and giving exceptional service to buyers. 


A Non 


We have been making this leading brand of Soft 
Winter Wheat flour ever since we started in the milling 
business. 

It represents the finished result of a mill perfected for 
its manufacture and our accumulated experience and 
knowledge in making it. 

That is the guarantee our customers have in buying 
from us. 

A new crop is a good time to start with us. We 
would like new accounts where not already represented. 

As we are also large handlers of grain and manufac- 
turers of feed, we ship either straight or mixed cars of 
Soft Winter and Hard Wheat flours, wheat, corn, oats, rye, 
barley, millfeed, scratch grains, poultry feed, egg mash 
and corn goods. 


A Complete Milling and Customer Service 


The Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Domestic—Millers and Grain Dealers—Export 
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WM KELLY 


MILLING 
COMING 


poet SAME FLOUR QUALITY that has 
a Sp steadily and surely builded this great busi- 
4 ness is today every customer’s insurance of 
absolute and undeviating flour satisfaction. 








Ome WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


WILLIAM KELLY, PresiDENT CAPACITY 2500 BARRELS 
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Proper 

Building and 

Equipment 
of your mill 
and elevator 
insure their 
profitable op- 
eration. 


54 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 
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Santa FE Evevator “A” 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Capacity : 6,500,000 Bushels 
Equipped with Four Metcalf Grain Car Unloaders 


Engineers JOHN S.METCALF CO. Constructors 


108 S. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We Take 
Pride in 
Helping 
you work out 
your problem 
in your own 
way. 


837 W. Hastings St. 
Vancouver, B. C. 
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HAVE A RECORD CROP 
YEAR IN FLOUR! 


er 


OU CAN INCREASE the volume of 
your flour sales to new high levels with 


the help of GINGHAM GIRL FLOUR. 


The individuality of the brand and the distinc- 
tive high quality of the flour form an unequaled 
consumer sales appeal that means steadily in- 
creasing business for the jobber. 
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* s x ce 
ent, GINGHAM GIRL will give a distinction to 
ty, | ° ° ° 
ee your business, for there is no other brand like 


it. Let us lay our entire story before you— 
it’s one of the most interesting you’ll ever hear. 
Wire us now, while the new crop vear is just 
starting. 





MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY THE 


The World’s Finest Flour— 


ins Raid Glnghans Bags! PLANT FLOUR MILLS CO. 


MILLERS OF WHITE STAR 
The Dependable Bakers’ Flour 


FAVORABLY LOCATED TO SERVE Quality Millers Since 1840 
ALL IMPORTING MARKETS ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


Gingham Girl Flour 
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One of the Nation’s Finest Flour Mills 
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Minneapolis “B” Mill of the mh... 


Miller Milling Company. Its Buffalo 
mill—which is an exact duplicate— 
and its 2,500,000-bushel elevator 
at Duluth are all completely 
equipped with G-E Motorized 
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Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller to a spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of G-E 
specialists in electric 
drive, and you have G-E 
Motorized Power. Built 
in or otherwise connect- 
ed to all types of indus- ‘ EA 

trial machines, G-E ean” ons a Sa ERNE OF and ir ee Se re 


Motorized Power pro- * 

vides lasting assurance otorizes ower 
that you have purchased 

_~_ ~fitted to every need 
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Equipped with G-E Motorized Power 


Occident flour is milled in an ideal environment in the Minneapolis “B” 
mill of the Russell-Miller Milling Company. Good lighting, unobstructed work- 
ing conditions, exceptional cleanliness, and an efficient flow sheet make this a 
model mill. 


































Departing radically from established practice, a G-E wound-rotor induction 
motor was direct connected to each of the four main roll shafts in the mill and 
to each of the three line shafts which drive the sifters, purifiers, and scourers. 
This was the first direct connection of motor drives to flour-mill line shafts. It 
resulted in the elimination of a large number of shafts, pulleys, and belts, and 
greatly reduced the friction load. The ideal environment is largely a result of the 
correct application of modern G-E motors and control equipment. 


The leading flour mills of the nation are using G-E Motorized Power. The G-E 
office in your territory is ready to serve you in meeting your every electrical 
requirement. 






Hy } A. ; ( = b : Ue —— - 1—300-h.p. wound- rotor motor direct con- 


LECTRIC 


SALE S§ oe: eS @ 2. NC Se At ca © | 2 eo 


2—Group of four I150-h.p. wound-rotor 
motors, each direct connected to a 
main roll shaft 


3—1250-kw. condensing turbine and swiich- 
board in power house 


4—General view of the brilliantly lighted 
grinding room. The walls are of white 
Italian marble; the floor is of mosaic; 
and the ceiling of white enamel 


5—Control panels which direct all the elec- 
tric equipment. Mill is started and stopped 
by group of push-button stations located 
on master panel on left. Emergency 
push-button stations are _ distributed 
through the mill 


6—Capacitors which improve the power- 
factor 
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Commander Flour 


HE COMMANDER LION is a symbol of our responsibility to you. 
It is your protection in buying flour—your assurance of quality, value 
and satisfaction. 


From the careful selection of the finest of the world’s wheat to the satisfac- 
tion of your customers, Commander provides the highest degree of protection. 


In the great elevators of Commander is preserved the inherent quality of the 
finest wheat to insure year ’round uniformity of Commander Flour. 


In the mills continuous supervision is maintained over every process of manu- 
facture. Scientific tests are made in modern laboratories. Every precaution 
is taken to assure those high standards for which Commander is noted. 


Through modern, economical milling methods and continuous operation many 
unusual savings are effected. These enable us to give you added quality 
without added cost—better flour—reasonably priced. 


You can have implicit confidence in the Commander Lion. It identifies a 
flour that is backed by all the resources of a milling organization that in 30 
years of operation has grown to be one of the largest in the world. 





COMMANDER MILLING Co. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Commander Lion 


Better Flour—Reasonably Priced 


























“MINNESOTA MAKES THE BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD” 
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Capacity 5,500 Barrels. 





This Great Mill was enlarged to 5,500 
barrels capacity not so much to make 
more flour as to make better flour. 





PRINCE JOHN KING of KANSAS 


Family Patent Best for Bakers 


THE MONARCH MILLING COMPANY 












In point of building, storage facilities and milling 
equipment, this splendid modern flour mill is not 
excelled anywhere in the world. 


Ry A ey 
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Furthermore, every machine and process, every 
modern and expensive bit of equipment and every 
hour of experience of the management will con- 
stantly be used to make the best possible flour out 
of as fine wheat as can be bought. 


Wheat Storage 1,250,000 Bushels. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HOW ‘TO SLEEP 
BETTER 


c/Viake certain that you have 

Allis or Nordyke Corruga- 

tions on your break rolls and 

Schindler Silk on your Sifters 
and Reels. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO, 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga., 1104-1106 Healey Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md., 304 Hearst Tower Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala., 701-2-3 Brown-Marx Bldg. 
Boston, Mass., 723-724 State Mutual Bldg. 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., 674-576 Ellicott Square Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 1118 Johnston Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill., 1321 Peoples Gas Bidg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 1720 First National Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1724-1725 Guarantee Title Bldg. 


Dallas, Texas, 1415 Santa Fe Bidg. 

Denver, Colo., 5625-26-27 Symes Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 1109-1112 Ford Bldg. 

Duluth, Minn., 709 Alworth Bidg. 

Houston, Texas, 1108 Post Dispatch Bidg. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1609 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Jackson, Mich., 5612 Reynolds Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo., 1410-1412 Waldheim Bldg. 


Lakeland, Fla., 901 Callahan Court. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 622-624-626 Title Insurance Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis., West Allis Works. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 707-711 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
New Orleans, La., 719-723 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 50 Church Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 711-712 Atlantic Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 1207-1210 Park Bldg. 

Portland, Oregon, 505-506 Lumbermen’s Bldg. 
Richmond, Va., 905 Electric Bldg. 

St. Louis, Mo., 2188-2189 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 915-16 Kearns Bldg. 

San Francisco, Calif., 741-751 Rialto Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash., 115 Jackson Street. 

Toledo, Ohio, 819 Ohio Bldg. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 917 Coal Exchange Bldg. 
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| HIGH QUALITY 


Spring Wheat Pours 


The kind you need to help you maintain your quality loaf. 


Hundreds of bakers who have used them will testify to their 
J excellence and uniformity. 
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Gold Coin—Standard Patent Daniel Webster—Short Patent 


Wheat, Graham and Whole Wheat Flours 
Rye Flours—All Grades—Pure and Blended 


























Pure Silver—Very Fancy Clear 

















EAGLE ROLLER MILL Co. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 5,000 bbls Wheat Flour 


1,000 bbls Rye Flour Elevator Capacity, 2,600,000 bushels 
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‘ Pep EAGLE never lowers its flag,---the 

+ i flag of real and never changing quality. Placed 

| in any market, in any sort of quality-demand- 

ing "Gade. it will go on gaining from the moment of its 
introduction. Try it. 





Se H-D Lee FlourMills ©. 
CAPACITY 2500 BBLS. 
Maicinknws == - SALINA +> Kans as _ sat Chaason tee : 
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Trademark Registered 
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THE GREAT FLOUR MILL OF THE GREAT SOUTHWEST 


RISTOS 


Superior Quality Always Is the Best Value 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN MILLING CO., INC. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 





= ee 
AT THE GATEWAY TO THE WORLD’S PREMIER WHEATFIELD 
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The Experienced Miller Knows 


HAT the safest, simplest, most economical, 
and all-round most satisfactory method of 
aging and bleaching flour is with the Continuous 


Arc Electrifier. 


The Electrifier is made in two models—the 
No. 1 for mills of less than 200 bbls capacity, and 
the No. 2 for larger mills. 


Prices, f. o. b. St. Louis: 


For the No.1 . . . $285.00 
For the No.2 . . . 375.00 





JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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‘Tue location of the mill 
is important to the flour 
buyer. 


It must be right to secure 
ample, constant and uni- 
form wheat supplies. 


It must be right for ship- 
ping the product to the 
buyer. 


Our location enables us to secure 
always the best wheat available from 
any of the great wheat producing 
areas and at competing prices. 





DETROIT 





We are also very near the big con- 
suming markets of the East and 
Southeast, and can make quick deliv- 
ery on shipments of either straight, 
assorted or mixed cars. 


To feature our brands of flour you 
do not need to carry large stocks. 


Our location enables you to de- 
pend on mill shipment when your 
stocks need replenishing. 


Our location and varied products 
put us in a position to offer excep- 
tional service. 


David Stott Flour Mills 





MICHIGAN 
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THE -FRON ‘PRINCE a COURER 


Cleans wheat...yes, and... 
cleans it well! Cleans the 
wheat betterthan any other 
system...does it at a single 


I@BBBEE | operation. 

ISBEBEE 

ein | The Iron Prince Scourer 
| aBBHEEE | effectively cleans smutty 


‘BEBBEE: | wheat....so clean that the 
SEEEEE | Alaa? 
o Nix milling problems are | 48BBBEE flour 1S entirely free from 


overcome by some process 


of the various lines of our machin- | | the usual, but undesirable, 


a Just as better flour results | | @ : 
from treatment of the wheat by the ul ‘ — murky blue tinge. 


Tron Prince Scourer....Better flou r 
...Better bread...Better business... 


Pleased to answer all inquiries. 


Special Grain Cleaning & Dust Collecting 
‘Ohe PRINZ & RAU MEG. COMPANY MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Southwestern Representative—N. M. Vilm, 216 N. Estelle, Wichita, Kansas Eastern Representative—John McBride, 30 W. Balcom St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The Wise Miller 
Keeps Out of Court 


ENG. mitsee if he is wise, attempts to act as his own at- 
torney; if he happens to get in court, he consults a good 
THE MITLER lawyer. But the wisest miller is the one who keeps out 
AND THE TAS of legal tangles by looking before he leaps. 





By ALU. STREE : 
BH ANE STREET Look for the answer to your legal problem in 


“The Diller and the Law” 


A Handbook for Millers, by A. L. H. Srreer, 
of the Minnesota Bar. 634 pages. Completely 
indexed. Handsomely bound. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





ORDER BLANK 





pnieeenen.t 03 i The Northwestern Miller, 
GE MINNEAPOLUS, MINN.» | 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me copies of ‘The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L. H. Street. Price $5.00 





[_]Charge to my account. 
im enclose check. 








$5.00 per copy 





Book Sent on Approval if Desired 
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Are You Cashing In on 
this Big National Campaign for 


SUMMER GRAIN FEEDING e 


RACTICAL business farmers 

in the cow testing associations 
have been obtaining remarkable 
results through feeding a grain 
ration in summer to dairy cows 
on pasture, 


What does this mean to you? Nota great deal, 
perhaps—when the facts are buried in a mass of 
technical discussion. But when powerful inter- 
ests dig up these facts and present them in a 
highly organized, smashing campaign, it means 
everything! It’s the chance of a lifetime to 
wake up your summer feed business. 


This campaign is not something far in the future. 
It’s already well under way. Any day now, pas- 
ture in your district may begin to dry up. This 
midsummer period of scanty pasture requires the 
heaviest grain ration of all the pasture season. 
Act now! 


Farmers in your district will respond when you 
tell them what other farmers are accomplishing 
by summer grain feeding. One dairyman made 
$5 a month extra on a 12-year old cow! This 
and many other startling facts are given in the 
Summer Feeding booklet, sent free. Write to- 
day for your copy and complete plan for bigger 
summer feed sales. 
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Here’s What You Get 
When You “Tie Up”’ 


1 Support of consistent adver- 
tising in leading farm papers 
on summer grain feeding—over 
10,000,000 advertisements this 
summer! 


2 Summer Feeding booklet by 
experts—free to your custom- 
ers. 


Window streamer on summer 
grain feeding. 


4 Free electros of complete ad- 
vertisements to run in your 
local papers. 


5 Free service of our feeding 
experts on feeding problems 
of your customers. 


START TODAY! 








Mail this 


Coupon 
for FREE 
Bookletana 
Sales Plan 























Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free booklet on Summer Feeding and de- 
scribe your plan for bigger summer feed sales. 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 


Nichita Elour Mills Co. 
GWichita,, Kansas 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY CAPACITY ,2500 BBLS. 


ONE MILLION BUSHELS 











Every day brings to us some flour 
dealer who has given up trying to 
succeed by “shopping around” and 
decides to tie up with a better flour 
from a better mill at a better price, 
—for a better profit. 





Lehbihibehiihiehtdhame 





Eastern Representatives 

DECKER-ELLIs Co., Davis B. Spiers & Co, 

Produce Exchange, New York. 287-88 Brokers Ex. Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 
W. W.SwIrFt, A. M. SEIBERT, 

Stewart Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 58 Birch Road, Winthrop, Mass. 
ELLIOTT BROKERAGE Co., Harry D. Garst, 

Bluefield. W. Va. Huntington, W. Va. 
C.J. HANEBRINK & Co., H. B. SCANLAND, 

407 Merchants Exch., St. Louis, Mo. Bluefield, W. Va. 
BULEY-PATTERSON Co., INC., H.C. HAGERMAN, 

Cumberland, Md. Mt, Bethel, Pa. 

H. W. DisBie, Middleport, N. Y. (New York State) 


Southeastern Representatives 
Cuas. M. Britt Co., Asheville, N.C. B. F. PARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
FRED BURRALL, Field Manager 





J.F.Imbs Milling An Excellent Flour at a Fair Price Is H ALSTEAD 


. . =" “WESTERN STAR” BOSS 


Manufacturers of Milled in the Heart of Jim Dandy Crystal 
Kansas Turkey the Best Wheat Country 
Hard Wheat and 


inoi ji . Halstead Milling & Elevator Co. 
end sola “She Western Star Mill Co. a 


(Mill at Halstead) 
J. J. VANIER, Manager SALINA, KANSAS Sales Office—NEWTON, KANSAS 


























1,500 Barrels Daily 


EPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


BOWERSOCK MILLS & POWER CO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
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8,500 Barrels Daily 





y ANSAS TPEST” 


Four splendid mills in the heart of 
the best wheat country, grinding 
choice Turkey wheat into flour of 


unsurpassed quality — — 


T hat is what we offer you. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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DD —=*>F—z— ooch’s Best 
—A short patent family flour, gaining * Vier or 
and holding the good will of the trade. he 
Tue Inrertor Firour Mrs Co. Buffalo Ss . lity 
304 Dwight Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. f . ma . Superior qua ity 
i Ly nm grote Every customer must wie make olf 
5 mo " “i 4 be pleased with this baked things 
er ” ore flour. stte 
Creat W est a ny better. 
A splendid flour from the Jobbers will find it 
Texas ‘Panhandle k oie 
Great West Mill & Elevator Co. ied ter baiting up Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas trade. LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
rT; ” -. - 
CARTHAGE QUEEN WILLIS NORTON y CO Imperial Flour Mills Co. 
——— Qualit e a of Spee Sous Hard 
A New Standard of Quality Yheat Flour for Export 
TOPEKA, > > saWoAg 
MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. HARPER, KAN SAS 
7 Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. Cable Address: “IMPERIAL” P 
. 





















The striking thing about MERIDIAN 
FLOUR is that it will be found ex- 
clusively in the best bakeries and in 
the hands of the most desirable job- 
bers. MERIDIAN FLOUR is never 


found in a second-rate establishment. 






Newton Milling & Elevator Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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‘ROBIN'S ‘BEST 


Distributors of this brand of 
hard Turkey wheat flour 
need not be satisfied with any- 
thing less than the cream of 
the trade in their field. 





She 
ROBINSON ROBINSON MILLING Co. 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS SALINA, KANSAS 
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YEAR IN AND YEAR OUT 


this flour has gone along steadily and surely gaining 
good will. It has never been sold in vast lots by 
shoddy methods. Its friendships have been made by 
proving itself worthy of them. 


Wouldn’t a flour like HUNTER’S “CREAM” 


increase your business? 
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“White Grest 


— Selerfect Hour 


The buying public constantly seeks better 
quality. In flour WHITE CREST sat- 
isfies this demand. 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 
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“Old Squire” Says: 


There is no satisfaction in milling 
equal to that which the miller gets 
from selling a flour which never 
has to trail after some other flour. 


JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDENT~ G M. LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE-LOWRY 
FLOURo MILLS CO. 
Kansas City, USA 


9) ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION , KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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DREAM” 


Excelsior Flour Mills 


Mill at Marysville, Kansas 


OLDEN 


INTELLIGENTLY MILLED—UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


**K-Y’’ Short Patent ‘BONITA”? Standard Patent 


Some good territory open to real salesmen 


THE TOPEKA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S.A. 





Country milled in the 
big wheat country of 





the great wheat state 


Office: Dwight Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


KANSAS MAID— 


Hays City Flour Mills Kansas 


A fancy high patent flour milled from 
strictly dark Turkey Wheat 


1,200 Barrels 


A most satisfying flour for 
bakers’ use, Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 


Hays City 











AROMA FLOUR 


BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER,KANSAS 





BOSTON, U.S. A. 





SEABOARD FLOUR CORP. 







































































ritory into your own. 


Algoma— 


Milled especially for bakers. 


Blair’s Certified— 


A family patent. 


IO)» 


The kind of flours that draw the 
trade from your competitors’ ter- 







The former is a high grade flour 
manufactured to meet precisely the 
conditions under which commer- 
cial bread is baked. The latter is 
a short patent milled for the all- 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


round use of the family kitchen. 


THE BLAIR MILLING CO. 


Blair’s Flours—The Whitest Bread Flours in 


America 








1)» 
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New ERA MILLING Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Now is milled with the same splendid mill- 
ing equipment as for the last forty years, but 
milled to quality standards characteristic of 


the ‘‘Kell Group of Mills.’’ 
KANSAS MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 


Successor to Arkansas City Milling Co. 
2,000 bbls capacity . . . 750,000 bus grain _— ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 





ONE OF THE KELL GROUP OF FLOUR MILLS 





Most of the trade in PERFECTION is what 
could be termed “permanent.” The few cus- 
tomers that are led away by price or some 
other factor always return in time. 


“More Bread with Less Flour, Milling Capacity, 4,000 bbls. 
Better Bread with Less Effort.” Made in Kansas 
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VICTOR A. CAIN, Presipent 








Milled to a quality which will 
insure its recognition as one 
of America’s premier flours. 


ARTHUR S. CAIN, Vice-Pres. anp Treas. 





ESTABLISHED 1877—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS 


A flour which carries a punch. A 


quick and ready seller. Watch 


“Velvet 


put new life into your business. 
It’s priced right. ‘Try it. 


TheW alnut Creek Milling Co. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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From the choicest high 
protein Turkey wheat. 





The CAIN BROS. MILLING CO. 


| LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
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BOSS PATENT 


The satisfactory thing, to us, is 
that gains in sales after a buyer 
switches to “Boss Patent” do 
not represent a brief spurt, but 
are permanent and continuous. 
There is a difference in flour! 


LUKENS MILLING CO. 


CAPACITY 1000 BARRELS 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 
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Discriminating Jobbers and Retailers 


catering to FAMILY TRADE will find 


MOTHER’S BEST FLOUR 


especially suited to their requirements, 


MOTHER'S BEST is milled from the choicest of 
Nebraska’s hard winter wheat, justly noted for 
its well balanced mellow gluten, 

MOTHER’S BEST is designed especially to 
please the housewife who bakes her own bread, 
rolls and cakes. 

MOTHER'S BEST will please the small baker 
who caters to the family trade, 


MOTHER’S BEST is made right and priced 
right. Ask us more about it, 


Williamson’s | | Winner, 


Best, i . 


winner for 
an extra short 
bakers 
patent 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Company 


Strictly Country Millers, Catering to Family Trade 
Branch Office 1513 Sherman Ave., OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
317 Caswell Bloc k, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Ravenna, St. Edward and Hastings, Nebraska 














Two superb, country-milled 


Kansas flours 











The Williamson Milling Company 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 
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“American Ace” is proven by the | 4 e G AG i “i 
test of time to be the most adapt- H FO . wh 

able flour for the three-fold in- (oO 


pegensae~ og the housewife, bak-. ; More loaves \ s i : a \ ; ‘Wt’s Better Flour 
pala ini to theBarrel | L | for Baker 
Better Bread” 4+ Grocer, Jobber” 























GOERZ FLOUR MILLS CO 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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When quality 
calls — When 
satisfaction is 
needed— For 
real goodness, 
vy 


“Utility” 





WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 
a ee ON, KANSAS * 











THE NEW SEASON IS AT HAND 


These two mills at the very center 
of the world’s best bread wheat field 
are prepared to supply you with flour 
of unsurpassed quality. 


W.A. Chain, Manager, 


SECURITY FLOUR | MILLS CO. 


OPERATING 
SECURITY MILLS & MIDWEST MILLS 


ABILENE, KANSAS 


COMBINED S™> WHEAT STORAGE 
DAILY CAPACITY 500,000 BUSHELS 
1700 BARRELS 
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Enid Milling Company 
1,000 barrel mill, located in the 
heart of Oklahoma wheatfields. 
Operating 34 country elevators. 

Write for connections and samples 
ENID, OKLAHOMA 








SLOGAN sir onc 


Uniform 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Blackburn’s Best —Elko— 

Golden Glory Qiininating quality. 
High Class connections solicited. 
BLACKBURN et co. 








Mills at Omaha, Neb. 
Elkhorn, Neb. 
Mid-West Mary Sunshine 


For Better Bread 
Made from Kansas Turkey Wheat 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 








“CHERRY BELL” 


Made exclusively from 
Central Kansas 
Turkey Wheat 
N. SAUER MILLING CO. 
CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 











Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 


Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Live connections wanted in all markets, 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
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Consumer Reaction 


Convinces any flour handler of 
the value of 


“El Reno’s Best’ 
A Versatile Flour. 





















EL RENO MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


EL RENO, OKLA. 


1,000 Barrels 
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Kansas Champion 


Kansas City Maid 


Here are two quality flours, 
always uniform, always fair- 
ly priced to allow its dis- 
tributors and its users a 
good profit. 


Flour that will develop a 
steadily growing, regular 
trade wherever it is aggres- 
sively handled, 


Also Corn Meal 
Rosedale Milling Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 









1,000 BARRELS DAILY 
























“GOLD BOND” 


Central Kansas Milling Co. 
LYONS, KANSAS 








“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 





















4 CEDRO 


FLOUR 





7. MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 
Lf MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








ACME MILLING CO. Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA CableAddress 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, 800 bbls OKLA. **Washita” 
Strongest flour in the Manufacturers of High-Grade 
world —from wheat Hard Wheat Flour 


Flour Capacity, grown on the virgin 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
1,800 Barrels Daily foil of Oklahoma. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 

















“Betsy’s Best” 


Milled to Make the Bread Better 


ROSS MILLING COMPANY 
Ottawa, Kansas 











“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 














SWEET TOOTH 


FLOUR 





Have your chemist test our 


TURKEY HARD 
WHEAT MIX 


It costs more than some 
but it is worth more. 





Black Bros. Flour Mills 


Beatrice, Nebraska 


More than a half century of service. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mills at Beatrice, Nebraska, 
and Blue Springs, Nebraska 


2500Bbls Daily 


Oklahontals Largest Flour Mill 


OKLAHOMA CITY MILL @ ELEVATOR CO. 2000 








REPRESENTATIVES: 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Baird & Co., Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 
Dundas Brothers Co. 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES 
S. F. Guggenheimer, Tampa, Fla. 


ARKANSAS 
S. Q. Sevier, Little Rock 


NEW YORK CITY 
Frank R. Prina Corporation 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Cc. F. Haeberle, Charleston 


TEXAS 
Becker-Turner Co., Dallas 


Keystone Milling Co. 


LARNED, KANSAS 




















“PLAINSMAN” 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR IS 
STERILIZED and will keep in 
storage for a long, long time. 


Develops no bugs. 


HOYLAND FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“She Designs 
on the opposite 
page were Or 
Hediatediae me tates 
Cngraved by 
Holland 
Ongr rea iste, ae) 





Kansas ( ity Mo. 














99 A short patent 


“Kansas Sunshine for family 


6“ 99 Milled m4 
Red Belt for the baker 
Milled from hard Turkey wheat 
The Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas 
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| CHOOSE 


66 99 
In milling Sunkist Flour, the fe. Thoro = Bread That which the majority join 


special needs of the baker are cred in gemtis pha 
borne in mind. For family use ; : you in approving y 


it cannot be surpassed. aA E > i The Perfect Flour have made a good buy 
Us fos dan treone Asere thes fi —NUE IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORIT bbe 








th f Maney has be- ra a3 - 
pong RM g ia a There are cheaper flours, rarely worth q 
= ee the money asked for them. But there Inde A: } 
The Maney Milling Co. 3 - is not a better flour at any price, nor 


BHOSe hen Va: 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA + ap - one more trustworthy. 


victor CHEMICAL V WORKS : ‘CHICAGO 

















Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 


Arnold Milling Co. Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive Rave 


Our temeeting a + Hy a ete builder. 
presentatives wanted. rite us. 
STERLING, KANSAS THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 








™ Sasnak Flour " American Maid Flour Mills Grinding Kansas Wheat Only 


Making Kansas Flour Only 
For Discriminating HOUSTON, TEXAS “ 2 . 
Eastern Buyers Marion National Mill Co. 


2,000 Bbis Cable Address: MARION, OHIO 
Enns Miture Co., Inman, Kan. Capacity AMAID" Capacity, 500 Barrels Daily 

















“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


OFFICE: 305 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 


RAMOAS C1T%, MO. Dove City, Kanea Fireproof M: illing and Elévator 


1,250,000 


“TELEGRAM” ante r = _ P lants 


LYONS FLOUR MILLING CO. 
LYONS - + KANSAS THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 




















ee 9% =6Very strong flour E h 
Old Trail from western sapapremcanad 


COTE... wheat Zenith Milling Co. 


THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
WILSON, KANSAS KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















PERCY KENT BAG Co, INC. 


Epwin W. SPARKS, President 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN BUFFALO 


MARINE ELEVATOR 
Burrato, N. Y. 


1925 
COTTON—PAPER—BURLAP 2,000,000-Bushel 





brah Oflon en sapere b Dathivn ont Bethlo wn A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Norfolk, Va. shipping facilities. BUFFALO, N. Y. 























Reduces Stock Easier 
rn i er —10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
Peerless —Using Less Power 


ee —20 to 25% 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. ; tae F ac tS ! 
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Baur Flour Mills Co. 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 
ROMEO PATENT 
“You'll Lovit"’ 

Established 1870 ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 














HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO., 


Established 1855 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 








Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 























Established 1878 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 


Always open for new 


foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 

Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 





NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


The Perfect Bread Flow 


Highest Soft Wheat Patent 


So uniform and dependable that their 
quality is never questioned. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 








PURINA & 












® WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR * 
P]* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = © 


a WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST.LOUIS My 









Hezel Milling Company 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 

















MONROE MILLING CO. 


WATERLOO, ILL. 
Daily Capacity, 
1,000 bbls. 


Successors to 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., 
Waterloo, Il. 
Sch ing-Koeni k Ele. Capacity, 
Milling Co., Valmeyer,Ill. 350,000 bus. 








EstTaBLisHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL F'LOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 





AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 








Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AVISTOCK”’ ILLINOIS 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 


Milling Co. sr. outs, wo. 
Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 








“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 


H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 








St. Mary’s Mill Co. 
ST. MARY’S, MO. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 








Riverside Code 


Five Letter Revision 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 


Discount for Quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 





Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 





ANNAN-BURG 
GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


708-9 Mutual Building 


Kansas Crry, Missourt 


























Fiour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CHIRE ‘PROOF -YYULL ‘BUILDINGS 
and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Ocean freight 
service — 


For Every Shipment 


N the fleets of International 

Mercantile Marine there are 
ships to meet every individual 
need—fast transatlantic mail 
liners, the largest and fastest 
ships in the New York to Cali- 
fornia Service, specialized types 
of freighters—104 ships that 











Flour 


Ship your 


via American Ships 


MONG the lines operated for the United 
States Shipping Board are several especially 
equipped for handling shipments of flour from 


American ports to all parts of the world. 


The ships operated by these lines will carry your 
flour cargoes promptly and efficiently to their des- 


More Than a 
Million Tons 


56 Years’ 
Experience 


World-wide 


total over a million tons. 


Skillful management that has 
resulted from 56 years of 
freight handling assures the 
prompt forwarding of your 


tinations, and by utilizing them you will have the 
satisfaction and security that come from shipping 
your exports under the American flag. 


These services afford shippers an exceptional op- 


shipments. 


The high standard of our 
freight service and the rating 
of our ships secure the lowest 
insurance rates when you 


Ship via IMM. 


in Scope 
Frequent 
Sailings 
Meeting 


Individual 
Needs 


Regular Services Between 


New Orleans London 
Galveston 
Houston and 
Montreal 

Quebec 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Hampton Roads 


Antwerp 
Liverpool 

Manchester 
Avonmouth 


Hamburg 
Glasgow 
Southampton 


Principal Offices : 
A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President J. D. ROTH, W. F. T.M. 
1 Broadway, New York 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Iil. 
T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. LE. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 1100 Locust Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


WHITE STAR LINE RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
LEYLAND LINE WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 
PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


portunity to open up new and profitable markets, 
and to give added impetus to their foreign trade. 
Furthermore, they are under the direction of ex- 
perienced American operators whose advice is bound 


to prove helpful. 


For complete information regarding ships and dates 
of sailing, write for Schedule of Sailings, a compre- 
hensive publication issued to assist the shipper 


United States Shipping Board 
Merchant Fleet Gorporation 


314 Second Ave., South 437 Board of Trade Bidg 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 


19th & B Streets N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas- 
senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng- 
land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 

Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam. 
Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver- 
pool, Antwerp and Hamburg. 


For Rates and other information 
apply to 

New York: Holland-America Line, 
21 State Street 

Chicago: Holland-America Line, 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco: Holland-America Line, 
120 Market Street. 














REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FKOM 


New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports 


For freight and pagtioniars » ly e e e 
at New od Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


At Rew sore, | to Fu Fave & Co., a 
At Philadelphia, to. L. Burgoss & 0 more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


ato Building. 
Itimore, to Ramsay, Seastett  Ca., Inc., 
ae Buildin 
Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Scan- 
dinavian Ports. 


SCANDINAVIAN" AMERICAN LINE [ 


At Boston, to A. 6. Lombard’s Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& Pbipping< i. 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. 
At Chicago, . L. Harrison, Agent, 327 So. + se salle St. 
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NEW ADVERrisErs 
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BULLETIN OF 
nt 


The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of thisjournal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 
being appended to the firm name: 
Page 


17 








J. M. Bour, Flour Broker, Toledo, Ohio..... 
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CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 


Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 

Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


























Route your shipments 
, ‘ 
care of Lak F. V. CAESAR 
a Ss 
7 t ’ Traffic Counselor 
ransi rs Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 
frigerator service—attractive savings 
under all rail. 
Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. e e Fi 
ve Letter 
Also unexcelled passenger service: R d C d 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and Iversi € UOdE © Revision 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate Discount for Quantities 
ports. For sale by all its branches and by 
Communicate with us regarding rates THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A 























PERSONAL ATTENTION 


5 


TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





D O you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
now has more than 
45,000 customer share- 
holders among citizens 
of the territory sup- 
plied with service? 




















Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
Patents and Tr ade-M arks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 




















ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS 


have proven efficient, economical 
and practical for all flour mill and 
grain elevator duty. More FIRES 
are caused by hot bearings than 
by any other cause. Anti-friction 
bearings, either roller or ball, prac- 
tically eliminate all fire hazard 
from this cause. 


Write your insurance company or this office for details. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


Represented by the 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 East Ohio Street - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ae Gs DI. ic aa dense ate een edaakeed oes $2,922,372 
CURE TPOOMUNE 1 Tse oc svn vccsascveseesees 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883,109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
§ and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 




















INSURANCE AGAINST 
ALL RISKS 





PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 











If there were dreams to sell, 
Merry and sad to tell, 
And the crier rung his bell, 
What would you buy? 


T. I. Beddoes + 1840 
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There is no secret method 

Nor any “trick” way 

Of building and holding 

A good demand 

For a miller’s flour. 

First class, maintained-quality flour 
Under a good brand 

And backed by clean, aggressive 
Salesmanship, 

Will do the job. 

Nothing else will. 


There is not a “trick” 
In a million barrels of 
TOWN CRIER. 


July 13, 1927 
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“A BAKER CANNOT RAISE THE STANDARD OF HIS LOAF ABOVE THE STANDARD OF THE FLOUR HE USES” 
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The ‘Public ‘Warehouse 


URING the last five or six years, methods 

of buying flour have undergone radical 

changes. Too frequently millers confuse 

methods of buying and poor business, and 
because large quantities of flour are not booked at one 
time, business is said to be bad. Many buyers, par- 
ticularly bakers, are still making long-term bookings. 
But the retailers’ cautious purchasing, directly re- 
flected to milling through wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers, has brought about a marked change in dis- 
tribution. 

As a result of this condition, it has become neces- 
sary for millers to shorten, as much as possible, the 
time between the shipment of products from their 
plants and delivery to the jobber or retailer. Rail- 
roads can do but little better than they have been 
doing, and it has become necessary for millers to seek 
other means of meeting this situation. By no means 
has the effect of hand-to-mouth buying been confined 
to the milling industry, but manufacturers in innu- 
merable other lines of business have been confronted 
by it. 

Of the various methods put into force by manu- 
facturers to meet the retailers’ present method of 
buying, the use of public warehouse facilities has 
probably been the most widespread. Only the largest 
manufacturers and millers can afford to maintain pri- 
vate warehouses at a large number of distributing 
points, but the services of a public warehouse can be 
had by all. 

By maintaining stocks of flour or other merchandise 
at centrally located distributing points, much time can 
be saved from the date the order is placed until it 
reaches the buyer, the manufacturer thereby avoiding 
the danger of a competitor, who may have a stock 
close at hand, getting the hurry-up order because of 
the time element alone. Through being able to deliver 
flour to the jobber with no loss of time after it is 
ordered, the miller avoids the possibility of the former 
sending the retailer some other “just as good” brand, 
or a back-order slip. By having stocks close by, 
available for immediate shipment to the wholesaler, 
and in turn to the retailer, the manufacturer is in no 
danger of losing the value of the consumer demand, 
created through advertising and continuous sales ef- 
fort, because some jobber or retailer is temporarily 
out of the product. 

Incidentally, the guaranty of quicker delivery of 
goods than that made by other manufacturers is no 
mean selling argument in itself, particularly in view 
of present methods of wholesale and retail buying. 


é res public warehouse is not intended, and cannot 

be profitably used, as a storage place for surplus 
or dead stocks. Its purpose in today’s merchandising 
is to speed up deliveries and meet existing buying 
methods. It offers complete elasticity in storage, for 
the volume of merchandise kept in such a warehouse 
may be increased or decreased at the will of the 
owner of the goods. His storage costs will largely 
vary in proportion to the amount of merchandise kept 
in the warehouse. For a product such as flour, which 
is in fairly even demand from retailers throughout 
the year, the volume kept in storage would vary but 
little. However, another product, as, for instance, 
manufactured feeds, which are rather seasonal in de- 
mand, would require a varying amount of storage 
at different seasons of the year. 


———— 
Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


By Wayne G. Martin, .Jr. 


Again, for some reason or another, a market might 
prove to be an unprofitable one for a manufacturer. 
If his stocks in that particular market have been kept 
in a public warehouse, he may withdraw them at his 
discretion, the elasticity of public warehouse storage 
acting particularly to his advantage in this case. 

Consignment selling, long one of the most vicious 
customs practiced in the merchandising of flour, and 
often resorted to by millers simply so that they may 
have stocks on hand in various territories with which 
promptly to meet such demand as may develop, has 
even less excuse for existence when the operation of 
a public warehouse is understood. Flour stored in 
such a warehouse at a central distributing point may 
be delivered to the jobber with dispatch, but until it 
is thus sold and disposed of, it is under the control 
of the miller, and not subject to the whims of the 
buyer. 

Furthermore, there are legal traps in certain states, 
probably unknown to many millers, wherein goods 
shipped to dealers on consignment may be seized by 
creditors of the dealer, should he become involved 
financially, even though he had not definitely bought 
the merchandise. The risk is certainly greater than 
the gain. 


J eperencsee economic feature performed by a public 
warehouse is a saving in freight rates. The cus- 
tom of buying only for immediate needs has resulted 
in many less-than-carload orders. If shipped at the 
lic.l. rate, the near-by miller would have a distinct 
advantage over his more distant competitor. How- 
ever, the miller farther away from the point of sale 
may ship his flour to a public warehouse in carloads 
at the lower rate, and the l.c.l. rate will apply only 
from the warehouse to the dealer, usually a short 
distance. 

Considerable pool car business is also done by mills, 
and often much delay and difficulty could be avoided 
if the shipper had some one at the point of destination 
to care for the shipment when it arrives, rather than 
depend upon those individuals who have an interest in 
the merchandise to see that the car is properly han- 
dled. Here, again, is a function the warehouse oper- 
ator is particularly well equipped to perform. 

Public warehouses have been developed into very 
efficient plants, and merchandise stored in them is 
handled in a highly satisfactory manner. In some 
cases warehouses are now equipped to recondition or 
repack products which have been stored for some time, 
and require rehandling. 

Some jobbers have looked upon the development of 
the public warehouse as a menace to their business, 
believing that certain operations of the warehouse 
have assisted manufacturers in selling direct to the 
retail trade. This may possibly be true in some cases, 
but as far as milling is concerned it is a minor factor 
and, as will be pointed out later, wholesalers them- 
selves may derive some direct benefit from the use of 
the facilities of a public warehouse. 

In addition to providing assistance in successfully 
meeting present buying methods, the public warehouse 
often is of material value to manufacturers in financing 
their businesses, for the public warehouse receipt is 
widely accepted by bankers as collateral of the first 
rank. Frequently a bank carrying a large amount 
of a borrower’s paper will hesitate to grant further 
accommodation without additional indorsement or col- 


lateral. The proffer of receipts for merchandise stored 
in public warehouses is usually a prompt solution. 

Nor is this usage of the public warehouse by any 
means confined to manufacturers. Wholesalers, in the 
need of additional working capital, may order pur- 
chases sent to public warehouses, using the receipts 
as collateral for the needed loan. In this case the 
bank controls the security. As the goods are needed 
by the wholesaler, they may be released by the ware- 
houseman at the order and discretion of the bank. 

The use of public warehouse receipts by the grain 
and milling industries is well known. The manufac- 
tured product represents a greater loan value than 
raw materials. Stocks of flour, milled ahead of the 
receipt of shipping directions, may be transferred from 
the mill’s store room to a public warehouse, and money 
borrowed on the receipt from the latter place. 

Bankers are particularly partial to collateral of 
this character, knowing that if they need to rediscount 
the loan it will be promptly accepted by the Federal 
Reserve Bank of their district. Should the borrower 
fail, the bank is not a general creditor, but it holds a 
definite lot of merchandise which can be sold to satisfy 
the bank’s loan. Whatever remains of the proceeds 
from the sale of the merchandise after the bank has 
cared for its loan is turned over to the general assets 
of the bankrupt borrower. 

Because of the uses to which public warehouse re- 
ceipts are placed, considerable legislative attention has 
been given to this subject, and practically all states 
have uniform warehouse receipt laws. It is an estab- 
lished fact that the warehouseman never actually owns 
the merchandise stored in his buildings. He simply 
keeps the goods in storage, and acts at the direction 
of the holder of the warehouse receipt. He is liable 
for the safe-keeping of the merchandise, unless a loss 
occurs as the result of a cause entirely beyond his 
control. He is obligated to keep goods stored in 
buildings originally designated by the owner of the 
merchandise, and he must keep them stored separately 
from the property of other owners. 


F the owner of the merchandise becomes in arrears 

in the payment of storage charges, the warehouseman 
cannot sell the goods to meet these charges without 
notifying all who may have an interest in the goods. 

According to legislation, the warehouseman may 
issue two kinds of receipts—negotiable and nonnego- 
tiable. Flour stored under a negotiable receipt can 
be delivered by the warehouseman only when the re- 
ceipt is presented to him for cancellation, while goods 
stored under a nonnegotiable receipt may be delivered 
to the owner without presentation of the receipt. 

Because the status of the warehouseman is strictly 
that of an uninterested party so far as the merchandise 
stored in his plant is concerned, having no title what- 
ever to the goods, the failure of a warehouse or other 
financial difficulties of its owner has no effect upon 
the owner of a receipt for merchandise stored therein. 
The goods cannot be touched by the warehouseman’s 
creditors. 

For millers and distributors of flour, then, the 
public warehouse performs two major functions: it 
aids the miller in successfully meeting present-day 
buying methods without the outlay of a large amount 
of capital; and, through the issuance of negotiable 
receipts, it helps either the manufacturers or whole- 
salers in financing their businesses. 
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Digestibility of Wheat and Rye ‘Breads Cfrom Cflours of 
Uarious Degrees of &xtraction 


Translated and Abridged by (harles F. Briggs of the Howard 
‘Wheat and CHlour Testing Laboratory, -PMlinneapolis 


OME important additional confirmation of the 
high nutritive efficiency of white bread is pre- 
sented by the recently published researches 
of Dr. R. O. Neumann, Hamburg, Germany. 
No more thorough and painstaking research 

on the metabolism of wheat and rye flours of various 
degrees of extraction* has been undertaken than that 
carried out by Dr. Neumann and presented here in 
much abridged form. The general conclusions sup- 
ported by all the results of the digestion tests with 
men are that both the absolute amounts digested and 
the percentages utilized decrease as the percentages of 
the grain extracted as flour increase, and that wheat 
flours are much more completely digested than rye 
flours of corresponding percentages of extraction. At 
each of the four degrees of extraction, the wheat flour 
was from 2 to 3 per cent better utilized than the rye 
flour. It is pointed out that hereafter the widespread 
idea that dark breads containing much bran and hence 
larger amounts of mineral salts or so-called food salts 
are better utilized by the body, must be revised, since, 
with the higher extractions, the greatest losses of min- 
eral salts occur. Of the crude fiber only 13 to 35 per 
cent at best is digested, a proof that the human 
organism utilizes woody and fibrous substances very 
poorly. ‘The cell membranes have a large adverse 
influence on the digestibility of the protein, carbo- 
hydrates, mineral matter, total dry matter and calories. 

The complete article appears in the fifty-seventh 
volume, June, 1926, of the Publications of the Council 
of Health of the German Realm. (Arbeiten aus dem 
Reichsgesundheitsamte). It is entitled “Researches on 
the Utilization of Wheat Bread and Rye Bread from 
Milling Various Extractions: Metabolism Researches 
on Man.” Dr. Neumann is a member of the supreme 
council of health of Germany and director of the gov- 
ernment hygienic institute at Hamburg. 

It was felt that the great importance of the sub- 
ject of wheat and rye bread in human nutrition war- 
ranted a most careful study. The somewhat conflict- 
ing results which have been obtained in the past are 
not surprising, because there was not uniformity in 
the methods or systematic care in the various degrees 
of extraction. A study of the literature showed 24 
kinds of wheat bread in 28 investigations and 78 rye 
breads in 143 investigations and 28 mixed wheat and rye 
breads in 35 investigations. These are presented and 
discussed in the author’s Kriegsbrote published in 1920. 
They show the following results (expressed as percent- 
ages of flour produced from the grain and amounts 
of protein and dry matter not digested): 


Table I 

-——Wheat breads——, wa Rye breads——, 
Protein Dry mat- Protein Dry mat- 
Extraction lost ter lost Extraction lost ter lost 
5 6.3 1.93 65 37.30 7.60 
: 4.42 Bios dg ee 10.43 
14.79 6.06 i 8.44 
‘i 25.83 11.00 4 f 14.84 
| ae 23.10 10.87 ; 15.95 
In spite of the much higher utilization of wheat 
bread as compared with rye shown by these results, 
there are some, like Romberg and Plagge and Lebbin, 
who retain the idea now no longer tenable that rye 


is equal to wheat in digestibility. 


HE irregular results in utilization found in these 

assembled data were so surprising and unsatisfac- 
tory, and in so few of the cases (20) were there exact 
statements of the degree of extraction that new re- 
searches seemed necessary. So, with the help of the 
ministry of the realm for nutrition and agriculture, 
the project was carried out and also tests of the 
utilization of these products by feeding tests on ani- 
mals. The latter were carried out in their biological 
and agricultural aspects by Professor Scheunert, Dr. 
Klein and Dr. Steuber, of the Agricultural College of 
Berlin, and Professor Honcamp and Dr. Pfaff, of the 
agricultural experiment station at Rostock, while the 
human digestibility tests were carried out by Professor 
Rubner and Professor Thomas, of Leipzig, and the 
author. Professor M. P. Neumann, of the grain test- 
ing institute of Berlin, supplied the flours of various 
percentages of extraction. The results of these inves- 
tigations on human and animal subjects have been 
reported completely by the above mentioned men in 
volume 5 of “Volksernahrung.” 

The physiological and agricultural phases of the 
subject are not presented in the present article, but 
only the results with men. 

The flours used in this first series of investigations 


*In this article the term “extraction” is used to indi- 
eate a method of designating percentage of flour manu- 
factured. Seventy per cent extraction is what would be 
about a straight grade flour, 85 per cent a so-called entire 
wheat flour, and 100 per cent a true graham flour. 


were of 60, 80 and 95 per cent extractions, together 
with one 95 per cent milling in which grits (middlings) 
were made. The subjects received 1,000 grams bread 
daily, 50 grams sugar, 40 grams fat and as much weak 
coffee or tea as desired. Each of the four subjects 
lived on the given diet five to six days. The amounts 
of dry matter, nitrogen, and ash were determined in 
the excretions; the calories, cell membranes, celluloses 
and pentosans in the feces, and the ash, uric acid and 
creatinin in the urine. The subjects lost a little weight 
due to the rather low amount of food given and to 
its small protein content. This, however, did not in- 
fluence the general results. The protein losses with 
rye bread varied considerably with the four individ- 
uals, as will be seen from the following data: 


Table II 

NITROGEN LOSSES (IN PERCENTAGES) RYE BREAD 
cr ‘With ‘ Av- 
Bread from— A E Kl M erage 
60 per cent extraction... 27.9 23.5 47.4 35.3 33.5 
80 per cent extraction... 37.2 35.5 35.5 33.3 35.4 
95 per cent extraction... 38.8 36.6 50.8 36.0 40.6 
95 per cent grits i 33.3 68.7 39.6 43.5 
With subject Kl, the losses were remarkably high 
for all extractions, but in general the results were 
convincing and show the loss of digestibility as the 
degree of extraction increases. Rubner points out that 
it does not vary in exact proportion as the amount of 
cellular membrane increases. When the content of cell 
membrane increases three times, the nitrogen loss only 
increases about 1.3 fold. It is the same with the loss 
in calories. With 60 per cent extraction bread the loss 
is 6.4 per cent, with 80 per cent 11.8 per cent, with 
95 per cent 13.3 per cent, and with 95 per cent grits 
15.7 per cent. With increasing cell membrane content, 

the digestibility of the pentosans and ash decreases. 


RUBNER has compared these results with results 
earlier obtained from wheat breads made from 
flours of 30 per cent extraction where the loss of nitro- 
gen was 17.2 per cent, of 70 per cent with loss of 24.6 
per cent, of 80 per cent with loss of 21.1 per cent, and 
of 95 per cent with loss of 30.5 per cent. The protein 
of the most branny wheat flour was more completely 
digested than the nitrogen of the best rye flour. 

Since the same persons did not take part in these 
tests, Neumann planned a new series of investigations 
of 32 days, in which the same subjects would take 
part after a preliminary three days’ use of the ex- 
clusive bread diet. The time was divided into eight 
periods of four days each; in four wheat bread was 
used and rye in the other four. After each wheat 
bread period, a rye bread period occurred. The first 
period was with wheat bread of the lowest extraction, 
70 per cent,—that is, about a straight grade flour,— 
then a period using 70 per cent rye. Next 85 per cent 
wheat flour,—a grade equal to a light so-called whole 
wheat flour,—then an 85 per cent rye, then 95 per 
cent wheat, 95 per cent rye, 100 per cent wheat,—a full 
graham, but finely ground,—and 100 per cent rye. 

The daily diet consisted only of 750 grams of care- 
fully prepared 36-hour-old bread, and 50 grams of fat, 
and water. Alcohol, tea and coffee were forbidden. 
The bread after analysis was kept in a tin box and 
only the crumb used. No difficulties came up in car- 
rying out the tests as planned. Rubner reported seri- 
ous maladies with two of his subjects in testing out 
dark breads, but fortunately no indispositions occurred 
with any of the subjects of these tests, hence the re- 
sults are dependable. The analyses of the breads used 
were as follows: 


Table III. Composition of the Breads 
IN THE FRESH BREAD 
n 
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THE WATER-FREE BREAD 
Wheat 70 .... 13.73 2.20 1.23 82.01 0.41 
Bread 85 .... 14.15 2.26 1.66 . 1,24 
94 .... 14.35 2.30 2.02 ° 2.57 
100 = .... 14.88 2.39 2.76 ° 2.69 
Rye 70 .... 9.77 1.66 1.43 
Bread 85 .... 10.43 166 1.53 
94 ..-- 11.66 1.86 1.75 
100 11.69 1.87 1.83 


The average food intake per day in 750 grams of 
bread, with 50 grams of added fat, was, with wheat 
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bread 61.54 grams protein, 58.23 grams fat and 340.8 
grams carbohydrates, totaling 2,191.5 calories, and with 
rye bread 46.48 grams protein, 56.97 grams fat, 352.3 
grams carbohydrates, totaling 2,164.8 calories. In pre- 
vious work the author found 750 grams a desirable 
amount of bread; with more bread the~digestibility 
decreased, and with less bread it increased. With 500 
grams the loss was 24.64 per cent, with 750 grams 
24.84 per cent, with 1,000 grams 25.45 per cent. In 
previous work, the author found that the body main- 
tained itself in nitrogen balance by adding enough fut 
to bring the calories up to about 2,200. In one case 
balance was maintained with 60.9 grams protein and 
2,083 calories; in a second case with 62 grams protein 
and 2,425 calories; in a third case with 65.6 grams 
protein and 2,302 calories. In a fourth series 64 grains 
protein and 2,048 calories, and in the most recent series 
with saccharin, the intake was only 47.39 grams protein 
and 2,709 calories. Finally, the author’s 10 montlis’ 
test, during which on the average 66.1 grams protein 
and 2,309 calories were taken, proved that these 
amounts maintained his body weight constant. Tiie 
results of his own and the recent wheat bread re- 
searches were practically the same, being respectively 
34.5 calories and 34.3 calories per kilogram of body 
weight. It is also interesting that his body weight and 
vital functions have remained constant since the time 
when the researches were conducted 30 years ago. 
With 750 grams of bread it will be noted that the 
protein from the wheat breads ranged from 60.45 to 
62.62 grams daily, but only from 42.6 to 49.72 grams 
in the rye breads. 

The general tables of analyses show the complete 
intake and outgo, including water and the other proxi- 
mate components, the calories and the nitrogen bal- 
ance. The author notes that a deviation in either 
direction from a soft, pasty consistency of the stools 
indicates a digestive derangement, but that in the tests 
reported no such deviation occurred, the moisture 
average being 83.1 per cent, with a range of from 
only 80.2 to 83.3 per cent. For wheat bread the 
average was 81.7 per cent and for rye bread 83.2. 

The nitrogen balance was remarkably closely main- 
tained, being only —0.15 at the end, but, during the 
rye bread periods, there was always a decided minus 
balance. As a necessary consequence of a continuing 
minus balance, a decrease in body weight commenced. 
The loss over the 32-day period was 11% kilograms, 
which is not very significant. 


STUDY of the results brings out many conclu- 

sions. The amount of the stools was decidedly 
greater with rye than. with wheat bread, at each 
degree of milling extraction, and it is due to the large 
cell membrane content of rye bread. It increases rap- 
idly with the higher degrees of milling extraction for 
the same reason. The ash content of the rye and of 
the longer extraction flours also increases in a sim- 
ilar way. 

The carbohydrates are less completely digested with 
the higher extractions owing to the increased amounts 
of cell membrane present. In this case, as in former 
researches, there is no conclusion to be drawn from 
the results with fat. 

Of the greatest interest was the nitrogen outyo. 
This was determined in both the feces and urine. l- 
though more nitrogen was taken in when using wheat 
bread than when using rye bread, there was a much 
greater loss of nitrogen with the rye bread than with 
the wheat bread. The loss of nitrogen increased in 
both breads with the degree of extraction. 

Table IV shows the percentage of each proximate 
component utilized that is digested: 


Table IV. Percentages of Digestibility of Wheat ani 
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85 per cent 87.49 68.75 88.06 91.81 30.67 64.39 88.96 
Wheat— 
5 94 per cent 86.78 75.03 89.14 91.80 24.71 56.49 89.19 
Rye— 
6 94 per cent 83.97 61.28 87.01 89.85 20.55 50.41 86.42 
Wheat— 
7 100 per cent 85.43 74.43 90.64 90.70 13.69 50.59 88.71 
Rye— 


y' 
8 100 per cent 82.92 59.50 89.20 89.31 12.93 49.19 86.43 
(Continued on page 147.) 
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THE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE 


ILLERS, both as individuals and through their 
MY numerous local, sectional and national organiza- 
tions, devote much time and effort to establishment 
and maintenance of good procedure and practice in 
the industry. Much of this effort has been successful. 
While occasionally, as in the instance of the general 
code of ethics, well-meant attempts came to nothing, 
milling has built up for itself a fairly strong and 
sound scheme of doing business. 

It is not so good as exists in certain industries 
which are better organized or made up of a smaller 
number of competing units; but it is, on the whole, 
probably as good as can be obtained with conditions 
as they are. The past year has been particularly 
fruitful in creating a virtually tradewide observance 
of the principle of the carrying charge on overdue con- 
tracts, and the iniquitous long-time sale appears to be 
nearing the end of its troublesome career. With these 
two agents of evil out of the way, the general pro- 
cedure of milling will be comparable with that in most 
industries of ratable importance. 

There remains the matter of the price obtained 
for the product, the miller’s wage for his service. 
This, as every one knows, and as is too well proved 
by the high rate of mortality among flour mills, is 
insufficient. It is true that a certain proportion of 
flour milling companies make fair profits, at least in 
It is equally true that a very large part 
of this profit is not gained by normal conversion and 
sale of products but by what may be described as 
trading behind the sale,—by shrewd buying, selling, 
storing and hedging in a not uniformly successful 
effort to secure the greatest advantage from market 


some years, 


changes. 

These are not necessarily speculative profits. On 
the contrary, they are largely the result of effort to 
avoid outright market speculation through taking 
advantage of position and the exercise of strategy 
which is an inescapable part of successful mill opera- 
tion. Those who succeed best in it usually are able 
to present satisfactory balance sheets. Those who are 
novices or who are led into taking large chances do 
not succeed, and sooner or later join the innumerable 
caravan, 

This situation has been created by millers figuring 
more and more closely in their operating and selling 
costs until finally they have figured themselves to a 
point where there no longer is what may be described 
as a normal profit in flour conversion. There are, it 
is true, certain invisibles remaining, and these can, 
unless called out as reserves to meet competitive prices, 
be depended upon to leave something in the till. But, 
omitting them from account, there never is a time 
when incalculable quantities of flour cannot be bought 
at prices which will not repay the cost of wheat and 
actual items of expense of production and sale. 

There was a time not so long ago when sixty cents 
per barrel stood as a horrible example of what not 
to do in meeting competition with: large bakery buy- 
ers. This sixty cents of yesterday has been whittled 
away to thirty-five or forty cents. Theoretically, first 
the sixty cents and later the lesser amount, were made 
possible by ability to recoup on sales to other trade 
at relatively good margins. But the figuring procedure 
once learned was too well learned, and now no buyer 
is too small to rate as “concentrated.” The narrow 
margin of gross profit has spread through the entire 
trade, until millers now are more occupied with reck- 
oning their costs downward than with efforts to secure 
4 full and fair return for an honest service. 

This does not mean that milling has gone to smash. 
On the contrary, very many of the recent develop- 
ments in the industry have been beneficial. It still is, 
in the main, a sound and wholesome industry. Back, 
however, of all this and threatening trouble for the 
future unless it be checked in time, is this increasing 
tendency to figure a profit into an order instead of 
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making sure of the profit when the order is booked. 
There is no virtue in beating book costs down to a 
few cents per barrel and, by dint of success in doing 
so, steadily squeezing the gross margin out of the 
business. 

Millers, in addition to all of the effort put forth 
to build up standards of operating and selling prac- 
tices, need just now to give much thought to the 
fundamentals of price making on their products. Such 
thought should take the direction of finding ways to 
sell a fair amount of flour at a restored and reason- 
ably established margin rather than to further whit- 
tling down on costs and conversion. No amount of 
reform in trade practice can take the place of an 
honest profit in the selling price. 





A CHALLENGE FROM VITAMIN D 

PRESS announcement states that a process for 
A imparting vitamin D to food products, discovered 
by Prof. Harry Steenbock, of the University of Wis- 
consin, has been licensed to the Quaker Oats Co. for 
its exclusive use in manufacturing its principal prod- 
uct. Similar licenses are to be issued to manufacturers 
of other foods, and derived royalties, estimated as 
likely to reach half a million dollars a year, are to be 
employed by the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation in further studies of vitamin D. 

The principle involved in this commercial licensing 
of discoveries made by university research depart- 
ments is a new one. It has the undoubted advantage 
of putting scientific study on a self-sustaining basis. 
The first question that suggests itself is how far im- 
portant discoveries, widely beneficial to the public 
health, might become subject to selfish interest through 
exclusive grants. Research in semi-public institutions 
does not at first thought readily lend itself to com- 
mercial exploitation, even though it be in the interest 
of continued research. 

A further interesting aspect of the present inci- 
dent is the possible extent to which food products may 
by scientific treatment be given properties naturally 
fcreign to them. Recently iodine has been added to 
table salt for the prevention of goitre, and a current 
advertising campaign pledges new virtues in smoking 
tobacco through treatment by the same violet ray 
which is to add vitamin D to oatmeal. Vitamin D 
being what it is, a property which promotes bone 
growth and prevents rickets in children, one apparently 
may have choice between inhaling smoke or oatmeal 
porridge. 

It seems scarcely necessary to suggest to millers 
and bakers the possibilities of turning vitamin D to 
account in stimulating declining bread consumption. 
Bread, having served the world honorably for forty 
centuries, recently has become a poor thing filled with 
aches and pains. In particular, vitamins present but 
unknown to Egypt, Rome and the tough old fighting 
boys of the middle ages, have turned up missing or, 
at least, no longer able to function according to their 
former wont. What, in this situation, could be simpler 
than looking ‘over the licensed offerings and selecting 
such single or assorted vitamins as promise most in 
reviving public interest and appetite? 

It has for years been foretold that human food one 
day will be reduced to pellet form. Perhaps this is 
the beginning. The process must, however, be a long 
one and, now while it is traveling toward its scientific 
but unhappy climax, is the accepted time for millers 
and bakers to seize opportunity by an exposed place 
and turn it to account. 





NO MONOPOLY IN SELLING SCHEMES 
OMMENTING on an attempt by a milling con- 
cern to gain an advantage by making special 

terms and conditions in the sale of its flour, another 
miller says: 

“Perhaps these people have an idea that they can 
do something all by themselves and fail to realize that 
within a few hours after they have taken the radical 
step every broker and salesman has broadcast the 
news from East to West and back again. Today no 
miller can act alone or without the knowledge of vir- 
tually every other miller in the business.” 

None will dispute the truth of this. Yet every day 
finds some miller trying out a new scheme which he 
fondly hopes will gain him an advantage. Most of 


them are attempts to play tricks with the fundamen- 
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tals of good business, and most of them, therefore, 
fail. When occasionally one does succeed it is quickly 
adopted by competitors, so that the advantage to the 
individual is promptly destroyed and the general stand- 
ard of trade practice is lowered to meet it. 

There was a time when mills were sufficiently iso- 
lated and competitive points of contact so limited that 
a miller could for a time keep all of the advantages 
of copyright for some new plan of peddling flour. 
With the enormous expansion of the industry and the 
growth of individual units so that all are in competi- 
tion in virtually every market of the country, isolation 
no longer exists. The invention of one unit promptly 
becomes the property of all. 

Yesterday a few millers decided they could out- 
maneuver competitors by selling flour for a year’s ship- 
ment. A little later one or two decided they not only 
could do this but could improve upon it by getting 
the buyer to take a side bet in wheat futures so that 
he would be foreordained to make a large profit. 
Within a day or two, numerous other millers were 
playing both games, with exactly the chance of success 
possessed by a system guaranteed to break the bank 
at Monte Carlo. Today, both the inventors of the 
schemes and all of their followers, associates and 
competitors are wanting to be helped out of the pit 
of their own digging. 

Curiously enough, the very buyers whose imagina- 
tions were captured by the little gadgets which auto- 
matically produced profits have now lost their enthu- 
siasm. They have somehow learned to look askance 
at wooden horses and the Greeks who leave them 
before their gates. They have by experience come to 
mistrust the offer which offers too much and to look 
a second or even a third time into the scheming heart 
of the miller who has a new sales device to try out 
on them. 





THE NEW SALES CONTRACT 

NEW form of sales contract came into being last 

week. The revised document was promulgated 
by the Millers’ National Federation special committee 
after careful consideration of difficult conditions to 
be met and of the views and opinions to be brought 
into accord. It is not to be expected that it will prove 
a permanent solution of a long troublesome problem. 
If it serves to clarify present conditions and to point 
the way to a still better form to be devised later on, 
it will have justified the care and effort given to its 
preparation. 

The matter of a fair and just statement of terms 
of a sale is not, on its face, a difficult one. A mere 
exchange of letters or telegrams constitutes a binding 
sales contract. Such a simple agreement, however, al- 
most inevitably requires legal interpretation in case 
even a minor difficulty arises. Such interpretation 
always is disagreeable and expensive, and, if it can be 
avoided by agreeing in advance upon certain definitions 
and qualifications, both buyer and seller obviously are 
in better position. 

Nearly all flour sales contracts are completed as 
written. A minority are violated in some detail so that 
resort has to be had to the “fine print” to measure 
the obligation of each party under the condition cre- 
ated. When this situation arises, it is important that 
the clauses covering the rights and duties of each 
should be specific; and it is this rock upon which 
previous forms of contract have been broken. 
cially troublesome has been the business of adjusting 
damages or arriving at settlement in instances of 
termination or repudiation. 

While the phrasing of the new form on this point 
is admittedly experimental, there is reason to believe 
it will be acceptable to buyers as it already has 
been indicated it is to the mills. The clause is a 
simple one, providing merely that default adjustments 
shall be made upon the actual difference in the wheat 
market, interpreted in form of flour, with due allow- 
ance for the miller’s cost of making the sale. A sim- 
ilar clause serves to insure the buyer equal protection 
when it is the miller who defaults. 

How well the new clause will work remains for 
experience to determine. It is to be said for it that 
it is well intentioned, perfectly easy to understand 
and not, as in certain previous forms, “jug-handled” 
in the miller’s favor. The trade should give it a 
fair trial. 


Espe- 
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Domestic Demand.—The flour market continues in rather a confused condition. 
Although buyers are watching the situation closely, and mills report a good volume 
of inquiries, active business on the new crop does not yet appear to be fully under 
way. Mills in the Southwest made sales 
in the past week about equal to capacity, 
as compared with two and a half times 
capacity in the corresponding week a 
year ago. Business was light in other 
milling centers, with inquiry slow after 
the holiday period. Views of buyers as 
to the position of present values seem 
to vary widely. Some bakers have taken 
fairly large lots for shipment up to the 
end of the year; others show no interest, 
evidently in expectation of a lower level 
later on. 

Export Trade—Some mills in the 
Southwest find it possible to get in line for export to the Continent, while others 
say values are wide. Nevertheless, a fair business is passing, including continued 
small lots to the United Kingdom. 

Clears are in good demand, with prices firm. 
have had no difficulty in keeping oversold. 
in sympathy with red dog. 

Production.—Shipping instructions on old contracts appear to concern the mills 
in most centers, and determined efforts are being made to get this business out 
of the way before the weight of the new crop is felt. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations have a slightly weaker tendency, but most lists 
show no change from a week ago. 

Millfeed—Demand for millfeed continues abnormally strong. Even bran ap- 
pears to be moving a little more freely than of late, and shows a tendency toward 
strengthening in price. The spread between bran and standard middlings is un- 
usually wide, and is hardly expected to continue, though the prospect of a large 
pig crop seems to make an early decline in middlings improbable. Millers look upon 
the feed situation as extraordinarily strong for this season of the year, and con- 
fidently expect a high level of prices to obtain throughout the first few months of 
the new crop year. Bran is up about 50c ton from a week ago, and standard 
middlings $1@2. 














With output restricted, mills 
Second clears are scarce, and strong 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., July 12.—(Special Cable)—It is impossible to carry out any 
forward business. The limited sales which are being made consist of spot and 
near-by flours that are offered at prices considerably below those asked by mills. 
petal quotations: Canadian top patents 46s 6d@4is 6d per 280 lbs ($7.91@8.08 
bbl), Canadian export patents 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), Kansas export patents 42s 6d 
($7.23 bbl), American milled Manitobas 46s ($7.82 bbl), Australian patents 39s 3d 
($6.67 bbl), Argentine low grades 26s 6d ($4.51 bbl). Home milled straight run is 
quoted officially at equivalent to 41s 6d, c.i.f., but it is selling at 39s ($6.63 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Demand for imported flour is slow. Some spot supplies are being 
sold at sacrifice prices in order to compete with the home milled product. Flour 
arriving from Canada is being stored. It is reported that some sales of Canadian 
export patents have been made at equivalent to 41s, ¢.i.f. ($6.97 bbl). Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patent 47s per 280 lbs ($7.99 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 44s 6d ($7.57 bbl), American soft winter patents 41s ($6.97 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 42s 6d@43s 6d ($7.23@7.40 bbl), Australian patents 40s ($6.80 bbl), 
American low grades 35s ($5.95 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Practically no forward buying is being done here, sales being con- 
fined to spot and near-by flour. Demand generally is slow. Today’s quotations: 
Canadian export patents 44s 6d per 280 Ibs ($7.57 bbl), Kansas export patents 
42s 6d ($7.23 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.14 bbl), Australian patents 39s 
3d ($6.67 bbl). 

Belfast.—It is difficult to close new business in flour. Considerable price cut- 
ting of supplies on spot is prevalent, and this hinders forward sales. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian top patents 46s 6d per 280 lbs ($7.91 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 44s ($7.48 bbl), American milled Manitobas 44s@44s 6d ($7.48@7.57 bbl), 
Kansas export patents, nominally, 42s ($7.14 bbl), American soft winters 41s ($6.97 
bbl), home milled, delivered, 45@46s ($7.65@7.82 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Business in imported flour is virtually impossible to close, owing 
to the high prices named. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $8.55@ 
8.89 per 100 kilos ($7.61@7.90 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.40@8.70 ($7.48@7.74 
bbl), Kansas straight $8.15@8.30 ($7.25@7.39 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.90 
($7.03 bbl), Belgian flour, for prompt delivery, $7.70 ($6.85 bbl). 
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Hamburg.—The prohibitively high prices of imported flour as compared to those 
of home milled, largely owing to the new duty, have caused business in the former 
to come to a standstill. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patent $8.70@9 per 100 
kilos ($7.74@8.01 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.60@9 ($7.65@8.01 bbl), Kan- 
sas export patents $7.92@8.88 ($7.05@7.88 bbl), home milled $10.92 ($9.73 bbl), 
rye flour $8.58@9 ($7.60@8.01 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Imported flour is quiet, as buyers are only supplying their im- 
mediate needs. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.25@9.50 per 100 kilos 
($8.23@8.46 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.90@9.10 ($7.92@8.10 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $8.35@8.90 ($7.43@7.92 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8@8.50 ($7.12@ 
7.57 bbl), Texas patents $7.90@8.45 ($7.03@7.53 bbl). 

Oslo.—Trade in imported flour is developing smoothly, although there is not 
much activity. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.20@9.40 per 100 kilos 
($8.19@8.37 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.70@8.90 ($7.74@7.92 bbl), Kansas 
top patents $8.70@8.90 ($7.74@7.92 bbl), Kansas export patents $8.40@8.65 ($7.48 
@7.69 bbl), American rye flour $7.65@8.10 ($6.80@7.21 bbl). 


WHEAT 


Spot wheat is cheaper in London than that for shipment, and therefore the 
market is quiet. In Liverpool there is a better demand for both spot and arriving 
parcels. Demand from the Continent is also improving. 


MILLFEED 


In London, Argentine low grade is the best value being offered. There are no 
offers of low grade from America. Bran is firm with sellers asking £7 ton, jut 
its actual value is £6 15s. Middlings are firm at £9 ton, ex-mill. In Belfast, tride 
in millfeed is fair, with prices steady. 


OIL CAKE 


In London, business in oil cake is quiet, with home made cottonseed cake s«l- 
ing at £6 7s 64@£6 10s ton, ex-mill. Egyptian made cake is offered at £6 7s 4d, 
ex-store. In Liverpool, linseed cake is quiet at unchanged prices, while cottonsved 
meal, from the new crop, is easier at £10. 


OATMEAL 


In London, there have been small sales of Scotch oatmeal at 41s, ex-store. 
Continental rolled oats are quoted at 39s, c.i.f., while American and Canadian rolled 
oats are offered at 33s 6d and meal at 42s 6d, both c.i.f. Some offers of American 
and Canadian oatmeal are reported at 40s. In Belfast, no business is passing in 
American and Canadian rolled oats, which are reported at 44s. Irish oats are 


dearer, with rolled quoted at 46s and meal at 445s. 
C. F. G. Rares. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


The following table shows the percentiges 
of activity of mills at various points. ‘The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— July 10 July 11 NORTHWEST— July 10 July 11 

July 9 July 2 1926 1925 July 9 July 2 1926 1925 
Minneapolis ...198,612 193,270 160,982 243,338 Minneapolis 43 42 30 47 
St. Paul 8,010 14,475 8,778 8,308 St. Paul 62 40 38 
Duluth-Superior 11,925 14,725 13,770 18,940 Duluth-Superior .. 32 38 27 51 
Outside mills*..113,750 207,123 190,548 208,646 Outside mills* .... 51 47 51 





Average 46 48 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City 69 


Totals . -832,297 429,593 374,078 479,232 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City... .118,918 121,609 107,716 103,238 
Wichita 15,641 36,025 26,415 28,772 Wichita 2 57 
Salina 25,637 27,654 22,400 24,313 Salina 59 
St. 28,817 42,947 39,726 15,566 St. Joseph 90 
22,158 25,120 16,399 20,959 Omaha 92 


aha 
Outside millst.. 213,837 214,433 233,965 174,706 Outside millst 5 61 





Average 6 66 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHER 
St. Louis 35 
Outsidet 
Toledo 
Outside 
Indianapolis 
Southeast 


Totals . .425,008 467,788 446,621 367,554 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis 21,300 25,200 15,400 
Outsidet - 49,700 41,900 34,000 
Toledo 28,500 38,500 32,400 
Outside{ 2 19,835 31,785 
Indianapolis ... 7,033 
Southeast 69,623 


26,800 


85,386 





Totals .- 190,502 188,179 190,241 209,822 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


Average 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland 29 
Seattle 
Tacoma 


19,247 
20,862 
28,279 


16,180 
15,504 
20,543 


10,263 
25,797 
19,953 





Totals 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


68,388 53,227 56,013 
177,906 172,386 182,934 
37,000 37,000 34,000 

*Minnesota, Dakota, 
Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
but controlled in that city. 


Average 
Buffalo 


30,000 Chicago 92 


Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul : 
tMills outside of St. Lin 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 12. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


Chicago Minneapolis i aaa ys er St. Louis 
.50@ 7.80 $8. 10@ 8.40 §$....@.. $6.85 7.35 
7.15@ 7.50 7.80@ 8.00 sousMewes 6.75 


Spring first patent 8.5 
7. 
5.25@ 6.60 6.50@ 6.70 wee Gere 6.10 6. 
8 
7 


Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 


-10@ 7.60 ee eee .50@ 7.40 
6.70@ 7.00 wo ee@.... .00@ 7.00 
5.80@ 6.35 cove Queene 5.00 @ 6.15 


-75@ 7.15 eee @.... @ 7.80 
-20@ 6.60 ccce Decce coe e Deven 7.30 
5.75@ 6.10 --@.. coe e Diocese 6.60 
@ 
@ 


Hard winter short patent ... 
Hard winter straight 
Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 


ee 3% 
Mac a 2 
oun 


.90@ 6.15 6.00@ 6. 20 

-T5@ 4.25 5.25@ 5.55 
Seattle (49’s) San Francisco Standard patent— 
Family patent ..$7 ~e 8.60 $8.60@ 8.80 Kansas 
Straight a 7.00@ 7.10 Dakota 
Cut-off ee | ese suee@e usec 


5. 

San Francisco 
$8.00@ 8.25 
8.75@ 9.25 
8.00@ 8.25 


Seattle 
Montana 7.60@ 8.05 


*Includes near-by straights. 
ttNew crop prices. 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 


delivery. 


Le we 


78 
85 


-25 


-o 
a ne 
® 89 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


89 88 
ee 


Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashv!! 
$9.10@ 9.20 8.26 $8.25@ 
7.85@ 9.05 7.85 coer 


7.40@ 7.85 cece Doeee 2000 
Tt7.40@ 8.25 7.90 7.75 @ 
-@.... 

7.4 Ter. Sere 7.30@ 8.30 


tt. 0 
7“ 6.40 7.00 7.00@ 7.30 
--@.... 6.60@ 7.10 


6.70@ 7.00 
5.00@ 5.25 


New York Baltimore 
0@ 8.75 $7. 8.30 $8.00@ 8.25 8.50 
@ 8.00 7.90 7.50@ 7.75 A 7.90 
@ 7.00 7.40 coon Bence . 7.30 


@ 8.30 8.00 +t7.75@ 8.00 8.25 
7.50 7.65 ai ee 7.60 7.80 


-_ oo 


ole 6 im > ae 
‘eee 
98 289 899 


7.00 
6.50 


6.75 

5.00 
Toronto ter << | 
«++» @9.00 -@9.25 
- @8.65 
«+ @7.65 


@@’*’** 


Spring exports$ 
Ontario 90% oe a oe 
Ontario exports$. .408@ 40s 6d 


Spring top patent... 
Spring second patent{ : 
Spring first clearf ... .... 





Terente **Winni 


198-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-lb jutes. 
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BIG CROP LIKELY IN 
PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Manitoba Free Press Reports No Black Stem 
Rust in Canadian West—Coarse Grains 
Generally Good 


Winnirec, Man.—Crops in the Cana- 
dian West made good progress last week. 
Local newspapers have gone to great 
trouble to procure accurate information 
as to general conditions. 

The Manitoba Free Press os 
report says that Alberta has enjoyed the 
best conditions of any of the prairie 
provinces, and Manitoba the worst. The 
state of the crops in these three prov- 
inces, however, is such that, given at all 
suitable weather until mid-September, a 
large crop is pretty well assured. 

The crop is lush and somewhat soft, 
due to the great amount of moisture, the 
Free Press says. The rust laboratory 
at Winnipeg has its men in the field and 
the situation is being carefully watched, 
and while there is leaf rust reported 
from a number of points there is no 
danger of a serious outbreak. Only one 
correspondent, situated in Alberta, said 
that if more sun and wind were not felt 
the crop was so heavy that rust might 
develop. 

Manitoba has suffered in the matter of 
rain, 18 points reporting too much pre- 
cipitation. 

Coarse grains are generally reported 
in good condition, although late. Fall 
rye is a fine crop. 

The Free Press points out that the 
reports are encouraging, and that all that 
is now needed is a hot sun, cool nights 
and light breezes to keep the crop ad- 
vancing and to give it a stiffer straw. 


WHEAT BEGINNING TO HEAD 
IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


MinNEAPOLIS, MtInn.—The weather last 
week was favorable for growing crops 
in the Northwest. It was partly cloudy, 
with occasional showers and normal 
temperatures. Some rye has already 
been cut, and harvesting of this crop 
should be general throughout southern 
Minnesota and South Dakota this week. 

Wheat has made good progress, and is 
beginning to head in the southern coun- 
ties. All reports indicate prospects bet- 
ter than average. Unless something un- 
foreseen happens, yield of wheat should 
be well above normal. Norwood, Minn., 
reports prospects for a yield of 35 to 40 
bus acre. 

Correspondents in northern Minnesota, 
through the Red River Valley, say there 
is no evidence of black rust and that the 
crop has not yet advanced enough to de- 
velop rust. Seeding was late in that ter- 
ritory, but crops are growing rapidly. 

South Dakota reports are uniformly 
good. No rust. Weather cool, with 
northerly breezes—ideal for developing 
the crop. Many stations report pros- 
pects for twice the normal yield. One 
miller writes: “Crop conditions are ideal 
in South Dakota. Made an inspection 
trip through the western part of the 
state last week, and found crops all that 
could be desired. Saw rye seven feet 
high. Saw some black rust in its first 
Stages on the leaf of the plant, but none 
on the stem. Wheat is headed out, 
weather is cool and it is a question 
whether it can be damaged much by rust, 
since it is so far advanced.” 

In North Dakota the condition is said 
to be the best in 12 years, although an 
occasional station reports too much rain. 
No rust damage reports. With a con- 
tinuation of the present condition, North 
Dakota should raise the best wheat crop 
Mm years, 








NORTH AFRICAN PROSPECTS 
Wasuinoron, D. C.—The North Afri- 
can wheat crop, according to reports, 
promises to be about the same as in 
1926, when four countries reported total 
production of 91,000,000 bus. The sec- 
ond estimate of the Moroccan group crop 

places production at 24,434,000 bus. 





WHEAT CUTTING IN OHIO 
Totevo, Ou1o.—Cutting of wheat got 
under way in northern Ohio last week, 
and will be more general by the end of 
this week. Some fields are dead ripe, 
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and all present a beautiful appearance, 
thick, even, and with good straw and 
heads. Every indication points to an 
excellent crop of good quality on the re- 
duced acreage, estimated for the state 
at 20 per cent less than last year. Very 
few fields of corn come up to the old 
requirement of “knee high by fourth of 
July,” but it is making good progress. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST HARVEST 

Seattte, Wasu.—Harvesting of winter 
wheat began last week, and will be in 
full swing in 10 days. The crop is be- 
yond danger, excepting for a wet har- 
vest, in nearly all sections of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and promises a record 
yield. Spring wheat, due to ample sub- 
soil moisture at seeding time, frequent 
rains since then, and good growing weath- 
er, is in ideal condition. Damage has 
been confined to limited and scattered 
areas. 





EUROPEAN WHEAT AND RYE 

Wasuincton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion in Poland is officially forecast at 
47,252,000 bus. That of 1926 was 47,- 
080,000 bus. Total European produc- 
tion, exclusive of Russia, still gives 
promise of being as large as or slightly 
larger than the moderate crop of 1926. 
Rye is more uncertain than wheat, but 
early indications of conditions point to 
a crop, exclusive of Russia, as large as, 
or larger than, last year. 





CONDITIONS IN MARYLAND 

Wasuineton, D. C.—The Washington 
correspondent of The Northwestern Mill- 
er recently toured Frederick and Mont- 
gomery counties, Maryland, and found 
heavy yields, stands and acreage of win- 
ter wheat already shocked and stacked, 
and reapers and binders working in the 
fields. In some places the corn was still 
backward, and the acreage relatively low. 





NEBRASKA YIELD HIGHER 
Omana, Nes. — Nebraska’s_ winter 
wheat crop is estimated at between 70,- 
000,000 and 80,000,000 bus by the Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Advisory 
Board and the Central Western Advi- 
sory Board. Advices received here indi- 
cate that yields generally are running 
higher than earlier reports indicated, and 

that the grain is high in protein. 





* HAIL LOSSES IN MONTANA 

Great Fatts, Mont.—Hail was report- 
ed in several counties in Montana last 
week, having swept a wide area in the 
Judith Basin country from the west side 
of Fergus County over part of Petroleum 
County and on to Judith Gap, doing 
much damage to crops. Some fields 
were laid flat, while adjoining ones were 
not damaged in the least. 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
1037 ..00% eee 594 537 579 eee eee 
1926..... TY’ 549 543 568 626 627 
1925..... 474 445 407 404 416 402 
1924..... 549 553 509 543 589 592 
1933..... 572 578 581 686 668 672 
1922..... 573 584 607 569 641 5687 
1921 - 621 629 678 £573 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 603 518 632 611 
i Beer 837 899 892 838 715 760 
2028... 0.0, 560 572 586 557 555 565 
oo Se 430 366 373 402 417 418 
OO eee 495 499 469 489 454 482 
1915..... 619 692 675 668 656 674 
aa 640 630 639 652 675 685 
1918..... 563 6138 492 483 510 524 
1912..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average .565 560 547 548 545 566 





Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the spring wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, 
omitted): 


since 1912, in bushels (000,000’s 


Sept. Oct. Final 
212 213 205 
284 282 275 
247 266 272 
221 214 225 
276 268 281 





Average. 265 263 247 248 250 251 





Spring Wheat Condition 
Condition of spring wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Juneil July 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 

86.8 89.7 -" 4 

78.5 64.8 60.2 58.4 

87.1 88.1 73.9 75.0 

82.3 81.9 79.7 82.3 

90.2 82.4 69.6 65.1 

- 90.7 83.7 80.4 80.1 

93.4 80.8 66.6 62.5 

89.1 88.0 73.4 64.1 

91.2 80.9 53.9 48.5 

95.2 86.1 79.6 79.8 

91.6 83.6 68.7 71.2 

88.2 89.0 63.4 48.6 

94.9 93.3 93.4 94.6 

95.5 92.1 76.5 68.0 

93.5 73.8 74.1 75.3 

- 95.8 89.3 90.4 90.8 

- 94.6 73.8 59.8 56.7 

- 92.8 61.6 61.0 63.1 

- 95.2 92.7 91.6 88.6 

95.0 89.4 80.7 77.6 

- 88.7 87.2 79.4 77.1 

- 93.4 91.4 86.9 83.4 

93.7 91.0 89.2 87.3 

- 93.4 93.7 87.5 66.2 

95.9 82.5 77.1 78.1 

95.4 92.4 89.7 87.2 

92.0 95.6 80.3 78.4 

87.3 55.2 56.4 56.1 

91.4 91.7 83.6 17.2 

00.9 95.0 96.5 91.7 

89.6 91.2 86.7 80.8 

BERS cccccccedes 99.9 93.3 78.9 73.8 
WB ccccccvccecs 97.8 102.2 95.9 94.9 
BEDS ccccceccvee 88.0 68.4 67.1 69.9 
BOB ccccccccece 86.4 74.1 67.0 68.9 
BOOB. ccccccccece 92.3 90.9 87.3 81.2 
Sere 92.6 94.1 95.5 97.2 
BEDS. wcccccceces 91.3 94.4 83.2 79.7 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 


? Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1927* 854 2,274 1,349 243 62 22 o6 
1926. 832 2,645 1,254 191 40 19 13 
1925. 676 2,917 1,488 217 46 22 14 
1924. 864 2,309 1,503 182 «65 $2 13 
1923. 797 3,054 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 +63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,649 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 160 33 19 18 


1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 «38635 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 #154 382 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 8 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 16 
1903. 638 2,244 784 #132 29 #27 ~=« 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 185 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 #110 30 18 = 16 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 = 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 ee 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 107 70 24 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 ° 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8 27 12 
1892 6 1,628 661 80 8628 12 


*July 1 estimate. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000’s 
omitted in acreage and 000,000’s in yield): 


—————Acres———, -— Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 

1927*. 38,185 20,313 58,498 579 274 853 
1926.. 36,913 19,613 66,526 627 205 832 
1925.. 81,234 21,021 62,255 402 275 676 
1924.. 35,656 16,879 652,535 592 272 864 
1923.. 39,518 20,141 659,659 572 225 797 
1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,317 587 281 868 
1921., 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 
1920.. 40,016 21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919.. 50,494, 25,200 75,694 760 208 968 
1918.. 37,130 22,051 69,181 565. 356 921 
1917.. 27,430 18,511 45,941 418 233 651 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 52,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 650,184 524 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,543 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 4384 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 1737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,557 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 6384 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 


1904 27,031 17,044 


- 44,075 325 228 652 
*July 1 estimate. 





Canadian Wheat Forecast 


Comparative estimates of the Canadian 
wheat crop as issued by the dominion bu- 
je oy of statistics, in bushels (000,000’s omit- 
ted): 


Year— July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Final 
1927... 325 oo60 aon oat s88 eee 
1926... 340 317 399 ees 406 eee 
1925... 366 375 392 eee 422 411 
1924... 319 282 292 eee 272 262 
1923... 366 383 470 470 coe 474 
1922... 38389 321 389 cee 391 400 
1921... 309 288 294 ¢ow 330 301 
1920... 288 267 289 298 ose 263 
1919... 286 249 205 194 196 193 
1918... 269 32823... 210 eee 189 
Seatics wes eee 249 232 eee 234 
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FORECAST POINTS TO 
LARGER WHEAT YIELD 


Spring Wheat Crop Up 70,000,000 Bus Over 
Last Year—Winter Wheat Advances 
Since Last Month 


The July crop report of the United 
States Department of Agriculture indi- 
cates that this year’s spring wheat crop 
will be 22,000,000 bus greater than the 
average for the last five years, while it 
will exceed last year’s crop by as much 
as 70,000,000. The winter wheat out- 
turn has been increased since last 
month’s report was issued, and the 1927 
production is now placed at 579,416,000 
bus. With spring wheat production fore- 
cast at 274,218,000 bus, the total output 
of wheat for the United States is indi- 
cated at 853,635,000 bus, which compares 
with a total production of 832,000,000 
last year, of which 627,000,000 were win- 
ter wheat and 205,000,000 spring. 

Excellent growing weather in the 
Northwest has made up for the delay in 
planting, while in the Southwest rains 
that came just before harvest enabled 
the figures for the probable output of 
that section of the country to be in- 
creased. 

According to the report, the corn crop 
will be the smallest for many years, the 
indicated crop of 2,274,424,000 bus being 
about 500,000,000 below average produc- 
tion. The oats, barley, rye and flaxseed 
crops are all forecast at greater figures 
than the amounts harvested last year. 
The outturn of oats is placed at 1,349,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 1,253,739,000 
last year, barley at 243,000,000 compared 
with 191,182,000, rye 61,800,000 compared 
with 40,024,000, and flaxseed 21,600,000 
compared with 19,459,000. 

* * 
Drop in Canadian Wheat Crop 

The dominion bureau of statistics, in 
its July crop report, indicates that Can- 
ada will have a total wheat crop this 
year of 325,075,000 bus. Of this amount 
305,052,000 are estimated for the prairie 
provinces. The estimate for the total 
yield compares with a forecast at this 
period of last year of 349,000,000 bus 
and a final estimate of 406,000,000. The 
total area sown this year is placed at 
21,350,000 acres, compared with 22,768,- 
000 in 1926. This year, about 6,000,000 
acres were planted after May 15. 

The probable yield of oats is also 
smaller than that which was harvested 
last year, this year’s estimate being 
placed at 389,758,000 bus, compared with 
404,598,000 in 1926. 


REICHSTAG PASSES BILL 
FOR NEW FLOUR DUTY 


Lonpon, Ene., July 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The German Reichstag has passed 
the bill imposing the new flour import 
duty of 12.50 marks per 100 kilos on all 
imported flour. 





C. F. G. RarKes. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending July 9, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 

151 ss oe 


Minneapolis .. 5 5 182 

Kansas City... 11 15 125 106 

Chicago ...... 202 254 109 162 e ‘sz 
New York .... 35 2565 30 77 277 223 
Baltimore .... 169 268 84 2591,333 755 
Boston ....... 17 44 15 ee ee ee 
Philadelphia . 38 35 36 20 111 115 
Milwaukee ... 64 35 10 9 es oe 
Dul.-Superior.. 121 99 150 108 96 218 
*Buffalo ...... 60 o° es oe 0 


*Receipts by lake only. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Week ending June 25. 3,623 3,300 3,042 
Previous week ....... 2,190 2,013 2,026 
July 1-June 25 ...... 128,533 124,894 127,985 

Imports— 

Week ending June 25 1 0 3 
Previous week ....... ove 1 ees 
July 1-June 25 ...... 4 17 6 

Exports— 

Week ending June 25 261 307 307 
July 1-June 25 ...... 13,250 9,542 13,896 





For each person living on farms in the 
United States, there are now 3.2 persons 
living in cities, towns and villages, com- 
pared to 2.3 persons in 1920. 
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INCREASE INDICATED 
IN EXPORTS OF FLOUR 


The United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Cuba 
and Germany Reported Best Custom- 
ers of the United States 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—The four best 
customers for United States wheat flour 
are the United Kingdom, the Nether- 
lands, Cuba and Germany, in the order 
named, according to a report of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Cuba is described as the steadiest and 
most dependable customer, purchases by 
that country averaging 100,000 bbls 
monthly, and showing little variation. 

United States exports of wheat flour 
mereased from 11,118,808 bbls in 1925 
to 11,850,322 in 1926, a gain of 731,514, 
the report says. During the first five 
months of 1927 4,870,000 bbls were ex- 
ported, compared with 3,531,000 in that 
period of the previous year. 

Comment was made upon the imposi- 
tion of heavy tariff duties by Germany 
and Greece. It was remarked that, de- 
spite the German duty, imports from the 
United States for the first five months 
of 1927 amounted to 250,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 109,000 for the corresponding 
period in 1926. 





BLACK HULL WHEAT IS 
LOSING ITS BAD QUALITIES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—While it is yet too 
early to determine definitely, there are 
many indications that black hull wheat 
from this year’s crop has lost many of 
the characteristics which have caused it 
to be much feared by millers, as the 
acreage sown to it gradually has_in- 
creased in the Southwest. In particular, 
wheat from counties where black hull 
constitutes three fourths of the acreage 
shows the same general baking quality 
as wheat of other varieties. If later 
tests bear this out, it will be accepted 
as reasonably apparent that the black 
hull strain is one which reverts to stand- 
ard type under suitable soil and weather 
conditions; in other words, that black 
hull is not a wheat which will stay dis- 
tinct, but merely a departure which has 
not the strength to maintain its identity. 
Should this prove true, the news will be 
welcome to millers of this section, some 
of whom have seen a most serious men- 
ace in the increased production of this 
strain of hard winter wheat. 


OUTLOOK FOR AMERICAN RYE 
MILLS IN THE EXPORT TRADE 


Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, 
Wis., says in a recent bulletin to the 
trade relative to the abolition of the 
Norwegian flour monopoly, which was 
effective July 1: “Rye is the staple 
breadstuff of Norway, which consumes, 
with its limited population, one third as 
much rye flour as the whole United 
States. Competing for this business nor- 
mally would be the mills of the United 
States, Germany and Poland; but neither 
Germany nor Poland can be a serious 
contender just now, because of depleted 
stocks. In fact, Poland has placed an 
export duty on rye flour. Increasing the 
demand upon domestic mills one third 
provides an outlet for the surplus ca- 
pacity which has been the sole cause of 
cutthroat prices. Domestic rye mills 
profitably employed with exports will not 
continue selling domestic trade below 
cost.” 





$150,000 BAKERY WILL BE 
ERECTED IN MADISON, WIS. 


Mitwavukere, W1s.—The Heilman Bak- 
ing Co., Madison, Wis., will start erection 
of a $150,000 bakery on the corner of 
East Washington and Ingersoll streets, 
Aug. 1, according to Arthur Heilman, 
president. 

The site was purchased for $10,000, 
has a 66-foot frontage and is 165 feet 
deep. Plans have been drawn by the 
McCormick Co., Inc., New York. 

Active operation of the plant is ex- 
pected to begin by Oct. 1. A feature of 
the building will be a locker room for 
the men, with a shower and other con- 
veniences. Five ovens will. be installed, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and a proofing room for the finished bak- 
ery products will be the only one of its 
kind in the state. The first floor will be 
occupied by offices, three of the ovens, 
the cooling and wrapping room, and oven 
department. The storage room on the 
second floor will have a capacity of five 
carloads of flour. Two ovens, and the 
mixing and cooling rooms, will also be on 
the second floor. 


BETTER SOUTHWEST FLOUR 
DESPITE LOWER PROTEIN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Characteristics of 
this year’s southwestern wheat crop are 
being more fully developed from day to 
day as laboratories survey a larger num- 
ber of samples. 

It seems, on the face of studies so far, 
that millers will find it desirable to re- 
duce the average protein of their mill 
mixture about half a point, to perhaps 
12.50 on strong flours and 11.25 on fam- 
ily flours, reflecting 11.25 protein in bak- 
ery flour and slightly better than 10 per 
cent in family flours, based on 100 per 
cent grades. 

Many millers are not yet disposed to 
concede this crop quality standard, and 
are buying wheat to keep their mixtures 
up to last year’s standards. This effort 
is reflected in the very high prices now 
being paid for high protein wheats. All 
experience heretofore has shown, how- 
ever, that mixtures of weak wheat and 
very strong wheats are not satisfactory 
in the flour, and that unless there is a 
preponderance of wheat running around 
13 per cent, it is better to base the av- 
erage on a lower figure. 

Fortunately, as indicated in an article 
by Ralph S. Hermann in last week’s issue 
of this paper, the baking characteristics 
of this year’s wheat are much above the 
average and infinitely better than a year 
ago. 

Millers and scientists who have given 
closest attention to the new wheat be- 
lieve that, even with a moderate reduc- 
tion in protein, the flour from this crop 
will be better than last year’s. Last 
year’s flour, it may now be admitted, 
was no better than need be. 








SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS 
FINE AFFIRMED BY COURT 


Burrato, N. Y.—The United States 
circuit court of appeals last week af- 
firmed the imposition of a fine of $11,000 
against Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., as 
assessed by a jury in the United States 
district court last year. 

The company had appealed on a writ 
of error, maintaining that the return of 
a portion of the elevating charges on 
grain was in the form of a commission 
to the shipper, designed to increase busi- 
ness. The charge was that it was actual- 
ly a rebate and a violation of the Elkins 
act. 

The case of the government against the 
Dakota and Great Western elevators will 
now come up for attention. 





CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB PLANS 
SECOND GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Cuicaco, I11.—Plans are completed 
for the second annual golf tournament 
and field day to be held by the Chicago 
Flour Club at the Aurora Country Club 
on July 21. Arrangements have been 
made for a car on the Aurora & Elgin 
Railroad, leaving Chicago at 10 a.m., 
busses meeting the train to take mem- 
bers to the club. 

The Northwestern Miller golf cup will 
again be played for, and will be the first 
low net prize. Walter S. Johnson won 
it last year, and will defend his cham- 
pionship. . Second prize will be a fine 
golf bag, donated by the Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, and will be for the 
blind bogey event. C. C. Anthon, presi- 
dent, will donate a half dozen golf balls 
for second low net prize, and C. B. 
Spaulding will give the same prize for 
the low total putts on the eighteenth 
hole. A guest prize will be given by Mr. 
Anthon and Grant C. De Groat, of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 

Aside from the golf tournament, sev- 
eral other events have been arranged for 
those who do not play golf. In the 
horseshoe contests, a Gillette gold razor 


set will be donated by J. Lechleiter for 


first prize; A. S. Purves will give a $3. 


merchandise certificate for second prize, 
and a surprise prize has been provided 
for by Mr. De Groat. A $5 merchandise 
certificate will be given by the Modern 
Miller for the swimming event, and for 
the races the following prizes will be 
awarded: first, $5 merchandise certifi- 
cate, by the entertainment committee, 
consisting of Phelps Cowan, J. E. Her- 
bert and L. E. Marks; second prize, $3 
merchandise certificate, Victor J. Peter- 
sen, Petersen Bros. & Co; third prize, 
$2.50 merchandise certificate, Mr. An- 
thon, president of the Chicago Flour 
Club. 

Much enthusiasm is being displayed in 
the sports day, and indications are that 
practically every member will be present 
and will take part in one or more of the 
events arranged. 


TESTS MADE IN EFFORT TO 





PERFECT BAKERY PRODUCTS 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The American In- 
stitute of Baking and the gas section of 
the Wisconsin Utilities Association are 
conducting tests to perfect products of 
bakeries, according to A. A. Schuetz, 
Madison, Wis., chairman of the gas sec- 
tion of the utilities association. 

Radiant, converted and indirect heat- 
ing are being tested with bread in three 
ovens. Each oven has a capacity of 
four loaves and embodies a different bak- 
ing system. One will give the results 
of a high percentage of radiant heat 
combined with the effects of direct fire; 
the second will show the results of bak- 
ing with a high percentage of converted 
heat with oven atmospheres at high ve- 
locities; the effect of entirely indirect 
heating will be observed in the third 
oven. Tests are also being conducted 
with several kinds of traveling ovens. 

The facts assembled will be further 
substantiated on a commercial scale un- 
der actual bakery conditions, 





RECORD RECEIPTS AT FORT WORTH 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxra.—Fort Worth, 
Texas, set new records in grain receipts 
last week, having received 1,935 cars, 
which was 240 more than any previous 
week’s receipts. More money was paid 
out during the past six days for grain 
than ever before was paid for any single 
commodity in the same period, dealers 
reported, estimating that checks and 
drafts totaling $3,870,000 were mailed to 
producers and shippers of grain. Of the 
1,935 cars of grain arriving during the 
week, 1,655 contain wheat. 





RYE AS CORN SUBSTITUTE 

In a current bulletin to the trade, 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis., 
says: “For many purposes for which 
corn ‘is used, rye and its products are 
satisfactory substitutes. September rye 
is now selling at a discount of 5c under 
September corn, and 44c under Septem- 
ber wheat. Such a relationship of values 
insures a continued foreign demand for 
breadstuff needs, while the ordinary do- 
mestic demand will be supplemented by 
the use of rye in place of corn wherever 
possible.” 





A. & P. OPENS ST. LOUIS STORES 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Although St. Louis is 
served by three large retail grocery 
chains, the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co., the Piggly Wiggly Corporation and 
the Kohn stores, a fourth chain is mak- 
ing its appearance. The Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea Co. of America has leased 
a number of stores here, and expects to 
have 25 in operation by Aug. 1. Just 
how many it will operate here ultimately 
is not known, although it will probably 
be a large number. 





HIGH PREMIUM FOR PROTEIN 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—As high as 23c over 
the July price was paid for high protein 
wheat on July 11. Much of the demand 
for fancy wheat is coming from outside 
mills. 





ONTARIO BISCUIT DIVIDENDS 
Burra.o, N. Y.—Dividends on Ontario 
Biscuit stock are payable Aug. 1 to 
stockholders of record July 15, of 62%c 
on common stock and 2 per cent on pre- 
ferred. 
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KANSAS CITY MAY BE 
SITE OF NEW MILL 


Rumored That 1,500-bbl Plant May Be In- 
stalled in Building Now Operated by 
the Radial Warehouse Co. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is currently re- 
ported that negotiations are under way 
which may lead to the installation of 
1,500-bbl flour mill in the building in 
North Kansas City now operated as 4 
warehouse by the Radial Warehouse (o., 
of which Frank M. Cole is manager. 
Should pending plans materialize, prin 
cipals of the Wolf Co., Chambersburg, 
Pa., and W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc. 
New York, will be jointly interested, 
The new company probably would he 
known either as the Radial Milling (o, 
or the Tanner-Gross Milling Co. 

The Radial Building was constructed 
for use as a storage and distribution 
warehouse. It is five stories high, of 
concrete and steel construction, and }ys 
exceptional track facilities. A few years 
ago it was taken over by the Shane 
brothers and associates, and for a time 
operated as the Reserve, Inc. A blender 
was installed, but never was used. Later 
on it came into possession of Mr. Wolf 
and allied interests, and since has heen 
operated as a general warehouse under 
direction of Mr. Cole, who also is sout})- 
western representative of the Tanner 
Gross company. 





BOWEN-OGLESBY COMPANY 
WILL CHANGE ITS TITLE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Bowen-Og|: 
by Milling Co., Independence, Kans:is, 
will this week make application to change 
its corporate title to the Bowen Flour 
Mills Co. L. H. Bowen, president of 
the company, within the past few 
months has purchased the Oglesby in 
terest in the corporation and also taken 
over the business formerly conducted 
by his father. " 

The Bowen company operates a (())- 
bbl mill at Larned, Kansas, but continues 
its offices at Independence, where it has 
been in business more than a quarter of 
a century. 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
BUILDING PLANS GO FORWARD 


Cuicaco, Inn.—H. A. Rumsey, chair 
man of the new building committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, has an- 
nounced that the proposal of Albert H. 
Wetten & Co. has been accepted for 
handling the new building, as regards 
operations, leasing space, etc. This con- 
cern has also been directed to search for 
temporary quarters for the board dur- 
ing building operations. The building 
committee will now also take up the 
question of financing the new structure, 
and this, with the plans for the new ex- 
change, will be submitted to the member- 
ship in the near future. Architects’ 
plans call for a building 41 stories high 
on the present location. 





RALSTON PURINA CO. 
BUYS ONTARIO PLANT 


Toronto, Ont.—The Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has purchased the ile 
plant of the Peerless Cereal Mills, Itc. 
Woodstock, Ont., and will put it into 
operation for the production of its goods 
in Canada. This mill was formerly one 
of the plants of the Canadian Cerea! & 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., which went into 
liquidation some years ago. It wis 
originally owned by D. R. Ross, of !1n- 
bro, and was operated as an oatmeal mill. 





C. T. VANDENOVER AT RATE HEARING 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—C. T. Vandenov:', 
Minneapolis, secretary of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills, is among those from 4 
distance attending the general grain rte 
hearing at Wichita this week. 





Cc. H. NEWMAN VISITS KANSAS CIT) 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles H. New- 
man, general manager of the Texas 5!i'r 
Flour Mills, Galveston, spent the week 
end in Kansas City en route home from 
a trip to New York. 
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ACTIVE PROGRAM IS 
FACED BY ENGINEERS 


E. B. Price, President of Organization, Out- 
lines Work Being Done by Committees 
and Plans Being Made 


E. B. Price, president of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers, in a recent 
letter to members spoke of the work be- 
ing done by William E. Doty, Columbus, 
Ohio, production manager of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, on the 
committee on affiliations of local chap- 
ters, of which he is chairman. Mr. Doty 
is also chairman of a program commit- 
tee which is at work compiling a speak- 
ers’ list from which members may be 
chosen to appear at various conventions 
when requests for authorities on produc- 
tion matters come in. 

A new committee on engineering and 
standards has been formed to carry on 
the work begun last year. Carl P. 
Schmidt, of the Schmidt Baking Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, is chairman of this commit- 
tee. This group will have definite find- 
ings to report at the meeting in Chicago 
in September. At a recent meeting of 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, held in New York, a com- 
mittee was appointed to work with the 
engineers to solve mutual problems, and 
the results attained will be such, Mr. 
Price says, that a definite code of stand- 
ards for bakery equipment, as approved 
by the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, will be adopted in March, 1928. 

Mr. Price writes in part: 

“We have many problems confronting 
us as bakery engineers, which have yet 
been unsolved. Reference is mainly 
made regarding holes in bread, the de- 
batable quality of blackhull wheat, the 
maximum efficient absorption, and sev- 
eral others. The committee on publicity 
and research, of which E. H. Shields, 
Jr., 701 Washingten Street, New York, 
is chairman, is laying plans so that these 
problems will be definitely solved. It 
is hoped to have a preliminary report 
ready either for immediate bulletin or 
presentation at the Chicago meeting. 

“It is too early for definite plans, but 
we expect to hold the usual half-day ses- 
sion at the annual convention of the 
American Bakers Association. This will 
be held at Chicago the last week in Sep- 
tember and, as in the past, will be in the 
nature of a get-together session, discuss- 
ing the topics most timely rather than 
holding any regular session.” 

The engineers have been asked to co- 
operate with the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. An association cor- 
relation committee, of which Mr. Price 
is chairman, will be appointed to work 
out the various problems with these com- 
mittees as well as to sit in on discussion 
relative to the activities of all baking 
and allied associations, when called on. 





CALIFORNIA BAKERY BUILDS 

Los AnoGertes, Cat.—The Riverside 
Baking Co. has started work on a new 
brick and concrete building at 176 East 
Eighth Street which, when completed 
and equipped with additional modern 
baking machinery, will represent an in- 
vestment of $250,000. 

Work on the new building was ex- 
pected to be completed in 60 days. The 
building will be one story, 45x128. 
Modern equipment will insure maximum 
production and delivery at minimum cost. 
The Riverside company has a general 
line of bakery products to meet the 
needs of the dealer trade throughout a 
radius of 80 miles. 





REED JONES TO THE SOUTH 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Reed Jones, who 
recently became connected with the sales 
department of the Sperry Flour Co., San 
Francisco, was in Kansas City this week 
on his way to the South and Southeast, 
which he will cover in future for the 
Sperry company, without headquarters. 





CELLULOSE FROM STRAW 

Amsterpam, Hoitanp.—According to 
the Berliner Bérsen Zeitung, a strong 
financial syndicate under management of 
a number of prominent American indus- 
tries has bought the exclusive right of 
exploiting the invention of Dr. Bela Dor- 
her to produce cellulose from straw. It 
18 assured that this invention means im- 
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portant progress as regards the manu- 
facturing of fibre from straw. Thorough 
investigations have furnished proof that 
an efficient application of the new meth- 
od will considerably decrease the cost of 
production of cellulose. It means that 
a material, which up until now had been 
considered worthless, can be used for the 
manufacture of artificial silk, paper, 
films, explosives and numerous other 
products. It is claimed that the arti- 
ficial silk produced according to this 
method is superior to that made from 
wood and at least equal to that from 
cotton. 





CO-OPERATIVE TRENDS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The fortnightly 
publication of the division of co-opera- 
tive marketing of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture states that 
46 per cent of the farmers participating 
in co-operative marketing or purchasing 








OLD MILL BECOMES DANCE HALL 


NOTHER old Minnesota mill 

has assumed a new character. 
At a cost of $60,000, the Champlin 
(Minn.) Mill, at the junction of 
Elm Creek and the Mississippi 
River, is being remodeled and will 
emerge as a combination dance 
hall and restaurant. About 50 men 
are at work on the building, which 
has stood idle for several years. 

New foundations and pilings 
have been installed. A wide ver- 
anda is being built around the up- 
per floor. More than 13,000 square 
feet of flooring have been replaced 
with hard wood. The lower floor 
will contain refreshment booths. 
A big dance hall will occupy the 
second floor, and a dining room, in- 
closing a small dance floor, will be 
situated on the third. A _ rustic 
bridge will connect the old mill 
with the opposite side of the creek 
where a portion of the outdoor 
picnic tables will be situated. 

The first mill was built at the 
mouth of Elm Creek in 1867 by 
A. P. Lane & Co. Rowboats and 
oxcarts were used to carry the 
grain to mill. In 1874 this plant 
slid into the river. It was rebuilt 
and operated until 1888, when the 
building burned. The mill was | 
| again rebuilt and was active until 
| a few years ago. 

















in the northern and western states are 
members of more than one co-operative 
enterprise. It declares that 29 per cent 
belong to two associations, 12 per cent 
to three, 4 per cent to four, and about 1 
per cent to five or more. 

Minnesota appears to be a state where 
the farmers have a strong leaning to- 
ward this method of marketing and pur- 
chasing, and 82 per cent of the farmers 
participating in co-operative activities 
there are members of two or more asso- 
ciations. 

In California 36 per cent of the co- 
operators are members of two associa- 
tions. The percentage in some of the 
other states belonging to two or more 
associations is as follows: Indiana, 54 
per cent; South Dakota, 54; Ohio, 52; 
Wisconsin, 50; Nebraska, 48; Kansas, 
48; North Dakota, 45; New York, 45; 
Iowa, 43. 

The data indicated that the estimated 
2,700,000 memberships in co-operative as- 
sociations in the United States at the 
close of 1925 were held by 1,800,000 in- 
dividuals. 





SIEBEL INSTITUTE COURSE 
WILL COMMENCE ON SEPT. 19 


The next two weeks’ course in cake 
and pastry baking, ornamenting and 
decorating, conducted by the Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology, Chicago, will open 
on Sept. 19. J. Edward Houteling, reg- 
istrar, 964 Montana Street, Chicago, will 
be glad to give particulars about this 
splendid course on request. The gradua- 
tion exercises on May 21 for the class in 
high grade cake and pastry baking also 
marked the close of the school for the 
resident division. Classes in all courses 
will be resumed in the fall. 





WHEAT RESEARCH IN FRANCE 

Paris, France.—As a result of the re- 
port rendered the Academy of Agricul- 
ture at Paris by M. Rabaté, general in- 
spector of agriculture and delegate of 
the French government to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Conference at Rome, the 
government is to undertake a scheme for 
the encouragement of the farmer in all 
that concerns wheat culture, above all 
the proper selection of seed wheats (to 
the lack of which it is believed the gen- 
erally unsatisfactory results of French 
crops have been largely due) and the ra- 
tional use of fertilizers. 





It is expected that the 1926-27 jute 
crop in India will reach the record fig- 
ure of 11,850,000 bales. 








The Change in America’s Taste for Food 


By J. C. Royle in the Baltimore Sun 


HE taste and diet of the American 

people are changing somewhat, ac- 

cording to a survey of the sales of 
producers and manufacturers of food 
products just concluded. The old stand- 
bys of meat, bread and potatoes are not 
so universally consumed as formerly, al- 
though they still form a substantial part 
of the national diet. Improvement in 
transportation and increased production 
of fruits and vegetables have done much 
to introduce new products into the na- 
tional diet. 

Wheat bread and wheat flour, once 
denominated the staff of life, have suf- 
fered in popularity. However, baking 
powder and flour manufacturers have 
made slightly higher profits in the last 
year than in the previous annual period. 

The gain has come from the makers 
of baking specialties and cakes, such as 
the biscuit and cracker companies, rather 
than from producers of bread. Aggre- 
gate net income of nine representative 
companies in the last year amounted to 
$37,885,000, compared with $37,775,000 in 
the year previous. The largest bread 
making concern made the poorest show- 
ing in the group. 

The appeal to the sweet tooth seem- 
ingly has had much to do with the popu- 
larity of the cakes, biscuits and crackers. 
This is shown also in the consumption of 
sugar, which this year will average well 
above 110 lbs per inhabitant. Sugar 
still is about the cheapest food product 
in the list when relative calorific value is 
considered. 


Its appeal is shown not only in its use 
in the baking trade and as a sweetener 
but in the popularity of candy, soft 
drinks, chewing gum and similar prod- 
ucts. The aggregate net income of nine 
of the prominent companies in this field 
in 1926 amounted to $22,253,000, a gain 
of over 3 per cent from the preceding 
year. 

Candy consumption is now at the rate 
of 1,700,000,000 Ibs a year, and there are 
now more than 4,000 concerns engaged in 
the wholesale manufacture of confec- 
tions. Sales of chewing gum this year 
will exceed $50,000,000. Before the war 
they averaged around $15,000,000. 

The dairy products concerns have done 
almost as well as the purveyors of 
sweets. Sales of milk and cream—fresh, 
condensed, evaporated and powdered— 
have been huge, and profits to dairy 
farmers correspondingly great. The ice 
cream consumption bids fair to approach 
previous high marks, despite the long, 
cold spring. 

The canning industry is not especially 
prosperous, due largely to the heavy 
stocks of some of the staple vegetables 
which remain in storage as a result of 
high production in 1926, but demand for 
fruit and preserves is excellent. Con- 
sumption of fish, both the canned and 
fresh varieties, has been heavy. 

The canners of the Atlantic coast are 
devoting themselves more largely to spe- 
cialties than in the past, with special 
attention to shrimp, crabs, lobsters and 
other seafoods, 
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JAPANESE MILLS NOTE 
REVIVAL IN BUSINESS 


Flour Price Improvement Attributed to Dif- 
ferent Causes—Methods of Buying Wheat 
and Selling Flour Changed 


Toxyo, Japan.—Some improvement in 
business has featured the first half of 
this year’s trading for Japanese mills. 
Despite the fact that mills had agreed to 
curtail production in June of last year, 
prices continued to fall until the begin- 
ning of 1927. Since January of this 
year, when the bottom was _ reached, 
prices have shown a rising tendency. 
This is due not only to the restriction 
scheme, but also to the high price of 
wheat in foreign countries, the lower 
Japanese exchange rate and the active 
export business that has been enjoyed 
by mills in Japan. 

Although the Nisshin Flour Mill Co. 
has made a profit during this period 
which is about 20 per cent greater than 
that made in the previous six months, it 
is believed that the other large milling 
company, the Nippon Flour Mill Co., will 
show a loss of about 1,500,000 yen. The 
Nisshin company now has a daily capac- 
ity of about 15,600 bbls, while the Nip- 
pon’s capacity is listed at 18,400. It is 
estimated that in the six months ended 
May 31, 1927, the Nisshin company’s out- 
put was 1,284,000 bbls and that of the 
Nippon mills about 1,248,000. 

One of the most interesting events that 
has taken place in the first half of this 
year in Japanese flour circles is the de- 
cision of the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha and 
the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, the two 
gigantic business corporations of this 
country, to take over all transactions 
concerning the purchase of foreign 
wheat and the sale of flour in Japan 
heretofore carried out by these two 
large milling companies. 


NEW ORLEANS MANAGER OF 
WASHBURN CROSBY CO. DEAD 


J. I. Munoz, New Orleans manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minne- 
apolis, died on July 9 after a short ill- 
ness. Death resulted from pneumonia. 
Mr. Munoz was 72 years old but was 
extremely active for that age, and was 
very popular with the trade. Prior to 
joining the Washburn Crosby organiza- 
tion Mr. Munoz was in the brokerage 
business in Florida. For 20 years he had 
been with the Washburn Crosby Co., be- 
coming New Orleans manager several 
years ago. 








VISITS RODNEY MILLING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo.—Otto Bresky, of 
the Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
is spending several days in Kansas City 
at the offices of the Rodney Milling Co., 
in which he is also interested. 





Although India has harvested good 
crops of wheat during the past two 
years, her exports during that time have 
fallen off considerably, lending support 
to the theory that wheat consumption is 
increasing in that country. 





SUPPLIES OF NEW SALES | 
CONTRACTS } 
A. P. Husband, secretary of the | 
Millers’ National Federation, an- | 
nounces that copies of the revised | 
form of the uniform sales contract | 
have been sent to the undermen- | 
tioned printers, and members who | 
may desire to obtain supplies of | 
the new contract printed with their | 
names and addresses, should order 
them from these printing com- 
panies. The secretary will be 
pleased to send copies to other 
printers if members will designate 
them. 
Burns 
Kansas. 
Chicago Addressing Co., 720 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, | 
Til. 
Leicht Press, Winona, Minn. 
The McNeill Printing Co., Inde- 
pendence, Kansas. 


Printing Co., Olathe, 
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The Education and Training of Millers 
By Professor B. W. Dedrick 


Dean of Milling in Pennsylvania State College 


saying than “knowledge is power.” 

We can only acquire knowledge by 
study, instruction, inquiry, observation 
and experience. In this way we obtain 
our education, 

It makes all the difference in the world 
as to how we value and make use of our 
education, for knowledge is power only 
to the extent with which we make the 
wisest and best use of it. 

So we have the higher institutions of 
learning—universities, colleges, institutes 
—educating and training young men and 
women in the arts and sciences, and 
technic of agriculture, engineering and 
various industrial pursuits. It is not so 
long ago that some of our great univer- 
sities and colleges enlarged their scope 
by what is called the university exten- 
sion, services or courses bringing higher 
education to the home, thus affording the 
means of acquiring it to thousands of 
young people unable to attend college. 
Then there are correspondence courses 
given by various colleges and technical 
institutes, which are in effect home study. 
There are also hundreds of correspond- 
ence schools throughout the country. Al- 
most every field of endeavor or indus- 
trial pursuit was or is represented by 
some sort of correspondence course or 
extension service, except milling, until of 
late. At Pennsylvania State College we 
have a dozen or more courses offered in 
different branches of the engineering 
professions, by the engineering extension 
department of the school of engineering. 
The school of agriculture also has an ex- 
tension department offering correspond- 
ence courses pertaining to agriculture. 


| owes never was a truer adage or 


TWO MILLING SCHOOLS 


Milling, the real father of mechanical 
art, is the last to receive attention and 
response to the needs of its craftsmen in 
this way. There are only two milling 
schools in America, the first and oldest 
at Pennsylvania State College and the 
other at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

There are not many aspirants entering 
the milling profession able to go to a 
college or milling schoo], because they 
lack the time, means or opportunity. 
There is no extension service reaching 
out to help the millers scattered through- 
out the country, no vocational training, 
so the best means to reach and help edu- 
cate and train the miller student is 
through the correspondence course, which, 
though it cannot compare in complete- 
ness with the college or resident instruc- 
tion, yet offers the opportunity to the 
boy or man who before could not hope 
to learn or become fully conversant with 
the more scientific phases of milling. 

Now, the benefit derived from a cor- 
respondence course in any field depends 
very largely on the interest the student 
takes in his work and his willingness to 
co-operate and respond to the efforts of 
his instructor, who assigns, advises and 
corrects his lessons. It means earnest 
study, the solving of many problems, and 
the application of his newer knowledge 
to actual work or needs in shop or mill. 

The benefit derived through and by 
means of a correspondence course in 
milling is neatly expressed in a letter 
from a miller student who says: 

“Both the scientific and practical side 
of milling are covered, and one has the 
opportunity to put in practice the va- 
rious points brought out in the lessons; 
also he can compare the results obtained 
in the mill in which he works or has 
charge of, with the facts and figures 
given in the assigned lessons, all of which 
leads to better milling.” 

“Practical Milling” is used as the text- 
book, and the assigned lessons cover all 
phases of milling. Suggestions are of- 
fered which lead or direct the student 
to make certain investigations bearing on 
the subject or problems directly con- 
cerned in his mill. These assignments 
require the student to study and apply 
himself to the work in order to fully cov- 
er the lesson and receive proper credit, 
enabling him to receive a certificate when 
his course is completed. 


This correspondence course in milling 
had been under consideration for two or 
three years before it was finally decided 
to establish it. This was the result of 
receiving many letters and suggestions 
from young men in the mill, who thought 
it desirable to have a correspondence 
school for millers at Pennsylvania State 
College. Since there exists an engineer- 


ditions in milling that may arise. Ex- 
perience is perhaps the best teacher, but 
we often and usually do pass through 
long years of hard, if not harrowing, ex- 
periences, if we have to depend on our 
unaided efforts to acquire knowledge, ac- 
complish objects or gain our goal. Now, 
had we the benefit of a few years of 
technical training under competent in- 
struction and guidance, we would have 
avoided much of these unnecessary and 
perhaps costly experiences, and acquired 
our knowledge more easily, and have 
climbed to the top within one, two or 
four years at least, instead of spending 
10, 15, or perhaps almost a lifetime to 














Warren M. Trimble 








by Co., at Minneapolis. 





Mr. TRIMBLE is one of the head millers of the Washburn Cros- 


He was the first secretary of the north- 
western unit of the Operative Millers’ Association, and the success 
of that unit to date has been largely due to him. 











ing extension department, the means 
were at hand to give this service at a 
cost so low that it is within the means 
of every miller or student desiring to 
take the course. 

It seems that the miller of the future 
must also be a baker and chemist, or at 
least be capable of making ordinary tests 
in an accurate manner, thus enabling him 
to eliminate guesswork and produce flour 
of uniform quality. Milling is the main 
thing. Without mills to make flour and 
millers to operate them, there would be 
no necessity for bakers, and the latest 
acquisitions to milling, the laboratory 
and the chemist. 

Many of our best millers of today nev- 
er had the advantage of what is called 
a technical education or training, save 
that which comes from actual experi- 
ences in the mill, by dint of hard work, 
study and research. But it takes years 
in the ordinary routine way to acquire 
the necessary knowledge and skill to be- 
come a first class miller, competent to 
meet and deal with all phases and con- 


get where we are, and know what we 
know. Even if we admit that a corre- 
spondence course may not equal the col- 
lege or residential courses, the student 
has nevertheless the benefit of a system- 
atic course of study and instruction with 
the help and advice of teachers or in- 
structors thoroughly competent to give 
it, and if he is diligent and applies him- 
self, he will be in a position to advance 
rapidly, with the prospects of promotion 
and better pay. 

Of two young men, starting at the bot- 
tom, and of equal energy and ability, 
each given the same opportunity, resting 
solely on merit, the advantage is, with 
few exceptions, on the side of the more 
educated and better trained. It is knowl- 
edge and skill that count, rather than 
brawn and muscle. 

The miller should be thoroughly 
grounded in the fundamental principles 
of milling. He should understand and 
know how to handle every machine in 
the mill. He should know the constitu- 
ents, character and kinds of wheat, how 
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to select them to blend, or suit his re- 
quirements, and be able to clean, tem- 
per and otherwise prepare his wheat for 
milling. He should know all about rolls, 
the differences of corrugations and their 
effects in grinding; how best to set his 
rolls for breaking and the middlings re 
ductions, in accordance with the mil! 
diagram, keeping in mind the separations 
that are to follow, in order to get the 
best and most economical results. H¢ 
should know the relation between num 
bers of cloth on bolters, and the stock 
they are to sift or handle, in order to 
grind with intelligence and make th 
proper separations. He should kno, 
how to make a purifier purify. He 
should study the effects of temperature 
and humidity on mill stocks. He should 
be capable of testing his wheat and flour 
He should know how to figure on yield, 
speeds, power transmission, etc. Ther: 
are certain repairs or mending incidental! 
to every mill. The miller must knoy 
how to do them, or be able to direct 
others. 





Wheat Festival Trains 
to Tour Kansas 
By F. E. Charles 


GRICULTURAL agencies in Kan 
sas, co-operating with the state ay 
ricultural college, are launching thi 

month the state’s third annual wheat fes 
tival trains. The trains consist of nin 
coach specials, run through the Kans« 
hard winter wheat belt over the San! 
Fe and Rock Island lines, carrying 
speakers, demonstrations, exhibits, and 
the gospel of better wheat farming. 

Two years ago Kansas State Agricul 
tural College mapped out a five-year 
wheat improvement program. It was 
called a five-year program because cer 
tain definite goals were set, all of them 
to be reached at the end of the five-year 
period or in 1930. The state is now en 
tering the third year of the campaign 
toward those goals, chief of which arc 
insect control by 90 per cent of the farm 
ers of the state, smut of wheat con 
trolled by 80 per cent of farmers, 
wheat sold on a quality and grade 
basis by 80 per cent of the farmers, 
standard varieties planted by 80 per cent 
of the farmers, market reports followed 
by 20 per cent of farmers, crop rotations 
practiced on 15 per cent of the Kansas 
wheat farms. 

The wheat trains plow through the 
wheat belt, stopping at one or more 
points in each county, where talks are 
made, demonstrations given, and the ex 
hibit cars thrown open to the thousands 
who come to attend the program. ‘The 
soundness of the trains’ policy in carry- 
ing out the program can be seen now at 
the end of the two-year period. Last 
year 152,000 people visited the trains at 
50 three-hour stops. 

As a direct result of the running of 
the wheat festival special there was sold 
in the state last year 300,000 bus high 
quality, rye-free seed wheat and enough 
seed was treated for smut prevention to 
seed 2,000,000 acres. The wheat festival 
days, as the local meetings—usually ar- 
ranged by the county agent and local 
grain men—are called, are in realils 
farmer conventions. At these farmer 
conventions, wheat growers exchange 
ideas and discuss up-to-date production 
and marketing methods, all phases of 
which are discussed thoroughly by agr 
cultural leaders. 

Co-operating agencies in the wheat ini- 
provement program include the Sout! 
western Wheat Improvement Associ: 
tion, the Kansas City Chamber of Con 
merce, Kansas State Agricultural Co 
lege, the Kansas Crop Improvement A 
sociation, the Kansas state board of a; 
riculture, Kansas state grain inspectio: 
department, the Santa Fe and Roc: 
Island railroads, and 65 other organiz 
tions, including millers, boards of tradv. 
bankers’ associations, and similar orgam'- 
zations in Kansas and neighboring state 

The Santa Fe section of the whe! 
trains starts its tour at Osborne, July 1°. 
and winds up at Newton, July 30. Tlie 
Rock Island then takes the equipmen! 
over its lines for an eight-day tour, en« 
ing at Mankato, Aug. 11. 
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Eminent Physician Calls Freak Diet Faddists 
“Obvious Shysters” 
By John P. Broderick 


AMMER away at a point long 
H enough and a certain percentage of 
the public will accept it, regardless 
of its accuracy. If the proposition should 
secure a sufficient array of advocates, 
there are doubtless those who would 
come to believe that the moon is made of 
green cheese. 
Thus there are many who are firmly 
assured that white bread is the cause of 


of nutrition and dietary plays little part 
in his education, the fact remains that 
the man in the street puts great faith 
in whatever his doctor advises him in 
this regard. 


An Offensive Warfare 


The trade has come to realize that the 
most effective method of counteracting 
the false “food facts” spread by the fad- 


cancer, tuberculosis and _ constipation, dists is a vigorous offensive. 
not to mention adenoids and fallen Only recently, Harry Faweett, of the 
arches. The food faddists, long arrayed Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis, president 


of the Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation, said: 

“We have heretofore stood by with the 
most healthful of all foods, bread, and 
let it be the prey of propagandists for 
want of a bit of convincing talk on our 
part. The public has for some time 
heard and read nothing but the cry of 
the anti-bread propagandists to the ef- 
fect that ‘white bread is harmful to the 
human system,’ and ‘if you feed white 
bread to children you are digging their 
graves.’” 

It is rather generally recognized in 
that trade that many of the faddists are 
honest men who are simply misguided. 
The percentage of frauds and mounte- 
banks who cry from the housetops their 
bugaboo story of bread’s injuriousness 
is probably not so generally realized. 

In a recent issue of the American Mer- 
cury, Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, chief of the 
American Medical Association’s depart- 
ment for the investigation of medical 
frauds, published an enlightening article 
dealing with “Food Fads and Nutrition 
Nonsense.” 

At the beginning of his paper, Dr. 
Cramp cites an observation of a United 
States Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tin, which reads: “If the deductions of 
many food faddists, accepted as facts, 
were really operative, it would be diffi- 
cult to explain how the human race has 
survived.” 


on the side opposite scientific truth, by 
constant reiteration on all possible occa- 
sions, have won many to this view. 

The forces arrayed against white 
bread are numerous and strong. For 
every reputable authority who declares 
that abundant roughage is _ secured 
through consumption of fruits and vege- 
tables there is a Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane dashing goatishly about with his 
infamous slogan: “The Whiter the Bread, 
the Sooner You’re Dead.” Each time a 
journal such as The Northwestern Miller 
produces overwhelming testimony to dis- 
prove the faddists’ wild dreams, an ex- 
tensive organization such as “Childs” 
blindly seatters cards to its patrons tell- 
ing them that “the bread generally served 
today is the product of highly refined 
flour, in the milling of which most of the 
mineral salts and vitamins are removed.” 
The good work accomplished by the 
American Institute of Baking is sadly 
hampered by the “no-white-bread” orders 
of hundreds of physicians and dentists. 

Ordinarily the layman attaches a great 
deal of significance to what doctors say 
and it is fortunate that there is an ever- 
increasing number of medical men now 
indorsing white bread and in some meas- 
ure counteracting the doctrines spread 
by their brothers in the profession. Al- 
though there are those who attach no 
special importance to a physician’s com- 
ment on bread, holding that the study 
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Dr. Cramp vigorously begins his ar- 
ticle in this fashion: 

“The growth of therapeutic nihilism 
among the masses is, probably, a revolt 
from the Victorian concept that anything 
could be cured by a nauseous draught 
from a bottle or the swallowing of gar- 
gantuan pills. The present popularity 
of systems of so-called drugless healing 
is a swing of the pendulum of popular 
belief in the magic efficacy of drugs. 
The prevailing fashion in the medical 
field has brought with it similar excess in 
the field of nutrition. The differences 
are only those of métier. Competing 
with such medical mountebanks as the 
chiropractors and the naturopaths are 
the charlatans and magicians who would 
have you believe that corns are caused 
by-—or may be cured by—eating corn 
flakes, and that syphilis can be cured by 
fasting, followed by a milk diet. 

“To a public that is profoundly igno- 
rant of the most elementary facts of the 
science of nutrition, the food enthusiast 
with a theory and the food quack with 
a scheme make a not unprofitable ap- 
peal. While most of the advocates of 
freak dietary systems are obvious shys- 
ters, there is a sprinkling of fanatics 
who impress one as believing in their 
own wizardry. To those whose knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of food is limited 
to the elementary superficialities of the 
teachings of the secondary schools, the 
food faddist can talk glibly of carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, fats, mineral salts 
and, most wonderful of all, vitamins, and 
his pronouncements, however prepos- 
terous, are eagerly swallowed. As a re- 
sult there is a veritable plague of ‘diet 
experts, who, at best, dispense vast 
quantities of platitudes and piffle on the 
subject of nutrition, and, at the worst, 
give information that may be as mis- 
chievous as it is misleading.” 


“News” About Starch 


Dr. Cramp mentions one Eugene 
Christian, “at various times in the hotel 
business, a maker of fad foods, a sales- 
man of oil well stock and for a new 
automobile engine, and the titular head 
of a mail order temple of learning.” He 
mentions Mr. Christian’s “Course in 
Scientific Eating, which would give per- 








from the river and four miles up a little valley, he 
found a beautiful, clear trout stream. Although 





Pickwick Mill as It Appeared Before the Cyclone That Removed One Story 


ONE-MAN proposition now—and 60 
years ago the mill at Pickwick, Minn., 
used to turn out its 50 barrels of flour 
a day. The one man is Peter Wershofer, 
who is nearing his threescore years and ten. 





He remembers when teams used to stand in 
line for two miles out from the mill, await- 
ing their turn to deliver wheat. The mill 
had its own cooper shop, and used to ship 
flour to New Orleans. 

Originally the mill, with its stone walls 
seven feet thick at the bottom, had six 
stories, but 18 years ago a cyclone destroyed 
the top. Mr. Wershofer was on the lower 
floor of the mill at.the moment, and miracu- 
lously escaped by standing under one of the 
great beams as the rock came crashing down 
through the several stories. 

_In 1856 George W. Grant went up the 
Mississippi River by steamboat from Du- 
uque, Iowa, looking for a likely site for a 
grist mill. He stopped about 12 miles below 
Winona, Minn., and about three miles back 


there were no settlers for a long way around, he was 
so charmed with the location and so certain of the 
possibilities of damming the stream that he went back 
to Dubuque and induced his partners, W. C. Davis 
and his son, to join him in buying the site and 
securing machinery. 

The millsite was one of those natural ones which 
early millers found on rare occasions. 
natural lake and waterfall, with room beside the 
waterfall for a mill. 
the waterfall a few feet higher by building a wall 
of rock on top 
install an overshot wheel. 

In 1857 Mr. Grant took laborers from Dubuque 
and built a temporary mill to grind corn. 
year he and his partners built a store. 
and mail came up the Mississippi by boat, as there 
were no trains in that district then. 
mill was constructed of stone from a near-by quarry, 
and was in running order in less than two years. 

This mill is still standing in good condition and 
continues to grind its grist, principally of corn, as it 
did in the pioneer period. 


There was a 
It was only necessary to make 
of the natural sandstone dam, and 
The next 
All supplies 


The permanent 





The Old Stone Mill at Pickwick, Minn., as It Appears Today 
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sons who were totally ignorant of the 
human body or its processes, instructions 
in the treatment of disease by a dietetic 
‘system.’ The course contained many 
things that were more interesting than 
accurate. The pupil learned, for in- 
stance, that ‘autointoxication is so called 
because the decomposing foods generate 
alcohol’—violating the most sacrosanct 
of all constitutional amendments. One 
learned, too, that calcium phosphate is 
‘the principal element of starch’ and 
that acidulous fruit, if taken at any time 
except in the hottest weather, ‘results in 
crystallization of the starch atom,’ pro- 
ducing, among other things, rheumatism, 
arteriosclerosis and premature old age! 
That there is no calcium phosphate in 
starch, that no starch atom exists, and 
that it is no more possible to crystallize 
starch than it is to make Haig and Haig 
out of radiator antifreeze, mattered not 
at all to those whose ignorance was so 
profound as to lead them to adopt Mr. 
Christian as a mentor.” 

Dr. Cramp refers to a G. H. Brinkler 
as another prominent figure in the his- 
tory of contemporary diet quackery, who, 
“for years, has modestly described him- 
self as a food expert and a food spe- 
cialist. Mr. Brinkler, while not a physi- 
cian, a pharmacist or a chemist, has not 
hesitated to express opinions on medi- 
cine, pharmacy and chemistry. In the 
Brinkler system of pathology, there seems 
to be but one factor—catarrh.” He men- 
tions several more such faddists. 

There is need of more men like Dr. 
Cramp. The American Medical Associa- 
tion is a worthy and influential organiza- 
tion; it must contain any number of 
physicians who can do a great deal in 
the way of letting the air out of the fad- 
dists’ sails—if they so will. 








Wheat Culture in the Union 
of South Africa 


Wheat cultivation comes second to 
corn in South Africa, according to a re- 
port in the London Corn Trade Circu- 
lar, taken from a statement recently is- 
sued by the department of agriculture of 
the Union of South Africa. The area 
under corn sometimes reaches 4,600,000 
acres, and varies according to the effect 
of the ever present drouth, which last 
year reduced the yield to less than half 
of a really favorable season. The best 
yield of corn on record is 17.1 bus per 
acre, the poorest, 7.5. 

The total area of the Union of South 
Africa is 300,000,000 acres, and the popu- 
lation, 7,500,000, consumes only 1.6 bus 
per capita. A large proportion of the 
population consists of natives, who pre- 
fer corn to wheat. According to gov- 
ernment estimates, the wheat production 
in 1926 was 8,000,000 bus, compared with 
7,840,000 in 1925 and an average of 7,200,- 
000 for the years 1921-25. Wheat cannot be 
grown anywhere in the Union as a sum- 
mer crop, and is autumn sown. The best 
producing district is Cape Province, but 
the fertility of the soil in this area is 
low and the cost of production high. In 
other parts of the Union the growing 
of wheat on a large scale is practically 
impossible, for the following reasons: 
rains usually fall during the ripening 
stages, causing rust; the summer rain- 
falls over the greater part of the Union 
make conditions more suitable for spring 
and summer crops, and other branches 
of farming; land under irrigation is 
usually far too valuable for wheat grow- 
ing, and can be used to greater profit in 
other directions; transport facilities are 
inadequate. 

The deficiencies in the home grown 
wheat crop are made up by imports of 
wheat and flour from Australia, for the 
South African markets, from their geo- 
graphical position, are the natural ex- 
port field for shippers in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 





According to 1920 census data and the 
annual estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the 16 south- 
ern states, including Delaware, Maryland, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and those southward, grow ap- 
proximately 5,000,000 acres oats an- 
nually. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Light flour sales predominated 
throughout the past week. The market 
was slow about reacting after the holi- 
days, and inquiry has been listless. Un- 
less fresh supplies were actually needed 
buyers displayed little interest, and even 
those whose stocks are represented to be 
light were slow about taking hold. 

Await Crop Outcome.—Every one 
seems to be awaiting the outcome of the 
new crop. As a general rule, buyers 
have been expecting lower prices and it 
is difficult for them to reconcile them- 
selves to present levels. With Septem- 
ber wheat practically the same as the 
current option and December about 2c 
higher, the prospect for lower prices for 
new crop shipment does not seem very 
promising at this time. 

So far, spring wheat mills have not 
named new crop quotations. They can 
only guess at what premiums they may 
have to pay for cash wheat in Septem- 
ber, and of course there is no knowing 
what feed will command then. Conse- 
quently, when asked for prices, they ad- 
vise their customers to be patient. 

Shipping Directions—In the mean- 
time, shipping directions against old con- 
tracts are more pertinent and are giving 
millers more concern than are new crop 
sales. Branch offices are being constant- 
ly urged to leave no stone unturned to 
get these old orders cleaned up promptly. 

Clears are in good demand, with prices 
firm. With the output restricted, mills 
have no difficulty in keeping oversold. 
Second clears are scarce and strong, in 
sympathy with red dog. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Short patent, 98-Ib 
cotton 

Standard patent 

Second patent sees 

Fancy clear, jute*.... 

First clear, | 

Second clear, j 

Whole wheat 

Graham, standard .... 
*140-lb jutes. 


July 12 Year ago 
$8.10@8.40 $9.10@9.60 
.80@8.00 8.80@9.10 
.50@7.75 8.50@8.80 
3.90@7.10 8.00@8.30 
5.50 @6.70 5.85 @6.95 
4.50@4.90 3.75@4.40 
25 @7.50 .80@7.90 
5.80@6.95 5.60 @6.90 


SEMOLINAS 


Current buying of semolinas is con- 
fined to a car or two to manufacturers 
whose stocks have become exhausted. In 
the main, macaroni men are putting off 
buying just as long as possible, hoping 
that prices will decline. They all look 
for such action with the movement of the 
new crop, prospects for which are re- 
ported as excellent. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 4%,@4%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, standard semolina and fancy 
patent 4@4%c, and No. 3 semolina and 
special grade 37%%,@4c. 

In the week ending July 9, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 43,907 
bbls durum products, compared with 41,- 
105 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Weekly 

capacity 

bbls 

July { 460,800 
Previous week .. 460,800 
Year ago ....... 529,200 
Two years ago... 522,000 
Three years ago. 564,600 
Four years ago.. 561,100 281,975 
Five years ago... 546,000 305,530 

Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 112 bbls last week, 300 
in the previous week, 1,940 a year ago, 
and 1,637 two years ago. 


Flour Pet. 
output 
bbls 
198,612 
193,270 
160,982 
243,338 
215,765 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Towa, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 
Weekly Flour 
capacity output 
bls bbls 
321,900 121,760 
426,300 221,598 5 
Year ago 316,590 143,758 4 
Two years ago... 433,890 216,954 5 
4 
4 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

38 


Previous week .. 


2 
5 
0 
2 


Three years ago. 426,690 181,008 
Four years ago.. 327,540 153,003 7 
Five years ago... 420,990 189,785 45 
Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -——Output— -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
June 11 73 73,450 228,805 222,476 2,135 2,212 
June 18 71 73,050 223,298 221,911 1,455 1,283 
June 25 71 72,950 213,062 226,967 1,331 754 
July 2. 66 71,050 221,598 208,770 2,307 1,196 
July 9. 52 53,650 121,760 138,137 ... 357 
CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
July 9, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 

-— Output, -—Exports— 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 9,566 10,878 92 79 
St. Paul 480 494 26 Nts 
Duluth-Sup. .. 759 900 sa% eee 
Outside 9,330 10,531 121 85 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation July 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half), 
BE, F, G and rye mills. 


DEATH OF O. E. DAVIDSON 


Orlando E. Davidson, long connected 
with the feed grain business in Minne- 
apolis, died July 10 in a local hospital 
after a prolonged illness. He built and 
operated the Davidson screenings grind- 
ing plant at Columbia Heights, and aft- 
erward was connected with the W. P. 
Devereux Co. and the Equity Exchange, 
St. Paul. Mr. Davidson was 52 years 
old, and is survived by his wife and 
four daughters. The funeral was held 
July 12, six friends from the Chamber 
of Commerce acting as pallbearers. 


STATE MILL AT DRAKE TO BE SOLD 


The 125-bbl mill at Drake, N. D., 
owned by the State Mill & Elevator As- 
sociation, is to be sold. The mill has not 
been operated for some years, and has 
been regarded more as a liability than an 
asset, since it required the services of a 
caretaker. ‘The industrial commission 
was instructed by the last legislature to 
dispose of the property to the best ad- 
vantage and, in accordance with the law, 
is advertising the property for sale, 
either as a unit, or the buildings and 
machinery separately. Disposition of the 
property will not be made until Sept. 30. 


NOTES 


The Minnesota Millers’ Club held its 
regular bimonthly meeting in Minneapo- 
lis on July 12. 


The Atkinson Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, is increasing its wheat storage ca- 
pacity by about 150,000 bus. 


L. C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh, who 
has been spending some time in the 
Northwest, returned home July 10. 


Several Minneapolis men are attending 
the feed dealers’ convention in Milwau- 
kee this week, among them being H. J. 
Bergman, of the Minnesota Feed Co. 


The Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., flax- 
seed crusher, Minneapolis, has taken out 
a building permit for $8,000 to cover the 
construction of a five-story steel grain 
drier. 


C. W. Gillam, of the states securities 
commission, St. Paul, has sold the eleva- 
tor at Windom, Minn., which he operated 
for 40 years, to the Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co. 


E. K, Pickett, department sales man- 
ager for the Washburn Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, who has been on sick leave for 
about a year, is back at his desk again, 
fully recovered. 


Guy A. Thomas, Minneapolis, who has 
been visiting with officials of the Colo- 
rado Mill & Elevator Co., at Denver, is 
at present at Estes Park, but expects to 
return home July 20. 


A trustee has been appointed to take 
over the affairs of the Grafton (N. D.) 
Roller Mill Co. Those familiar with the 
situation at Grafton say there is little 
chance of the company re-engaging in 
business. 

Thomas Griffith, Minneapolis, veteran 
salesman for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is at Cincinnati attending a meet- 
ing of the Grand Lodge of Elks, repre- 
senting the Minneapolis chapter of which 
he is a charter member. 


W. A. Richards, assistant chemist of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been transferred to take 
charge of the laboratory of the com- 
pany’s new mill at Buffalo. He left, 
July 9, to take up his new duties. 


E. S. Munro, assistant manager of the 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., is in Minneapolis on his way 
home from New York, Boston and Phil- 
adelphia. He expects that his company’s 
new 2,000-bbl mill will be ready to op- 
erate about Aug. 1. 


Illustrating the scarcity of red dog, a 
large Minneapolis mill for two days has 
been trying to buy a small quantity for 
shipment this week, without success. An 
eastern buyer sent a local jobber an 
order to buy two cars, without price re- 
striction, but he was able to get only one, 
and for it he paid $43.50 ton, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 


A picnic party of employees of the 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, on 
July 8, at Lake Minnetonka, was marred 
by the drowning of one of its members. 
The picnic was being held at the country 
home of F. M. Mapes. While returning 
from a trip on the lake, O. Horness fell 
from the launch, a short distance from 
shore, and drowned. He is survived by 
his widow and five children. 


Lester W. Winegar, Minneapolis, con- 
tracting freight agent for the Northern 
Pacific road, was killed in an automobile 
accident at Norfolk, Va., July 8, while 
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on his vacation. Mr. Winegar had 
charge of grain and coal traffic. ‘The 
funeral was held at Escanaba, Mich., 
July 12. W. H. Smith, assistant general 
freight agent at Minneapolis, attended, 
with other representatives of the com- 
pany. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There was no improvement in demand 
for spring wheat flour last week. While 
the usual inquiry was received, sales 
were light. Rumors of crop damage 
and rising prices did not have the effect 
of frightening buyers into the market. 
The belief in a fine crop prospect is 
widespread, and lower prices are looked 
for. Mill asking price on patent was 
advanced 10c in keeping with the higher 
wheat market. 

The macaroni trade continues slow, 
and sales of durum flour continue light 
and scattered. Some requests for prices 
on new crop flour are coming in, but the 
mill is not quoting any yet. Most regu- 
lar buyers have bookings, and are work- 
ing them off. Wheat has shown consid- 
erable strength, due to light local stocks 
and bullish crop reports. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as_re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Pct. o 

activity 

July 3-9 ; 925 32 

Previous week 8 

Year ago 7 

Two years ago 1 

Quotations, July 9, at Duluth-Superivor, 

f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1927 1926 

First patent $7.85@8.10 $9.70@9.85 

Second patent -» 7.60@7.85 9.25@9.7 
First clear, jute ..... 6.40@6.65 7.45@7 

Second clear, jute.... 5.45@5.70 6.20@6.45 


NOTES 


Minneapolis visitors on the Duluth 
Board of Trade last week included H. 
A. Feltus, of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., M. E. Grant, of the Froedtert Grain 
& Malting Co., and P. E. Stroud, of the 
John Miller Co. 


Spring wheat stocks at the close of 
last week showed an increase of 129,000 
bus, but a shipment of 160,000 bus made 
after elevator stocks had been closed, 
caused a small decline. Durum wheat 
stocks decreased 143,000 bus, and hold- 
ings of durum that is deliverable «re 
light. 

F. G. Carson. 


GREAT FALLS 


Mills reported satisfactory operations, 
with bookings light, last week. Prices 
have advanced 10c bbl, and buyers are 
showing considerable interest in new 
crop offerings. 

Quotations, July 9: first patent $8.75 
bbl, standard patent $8.65, first clear 
$6.30, and second clear $4.60. 


Water F. Barirran. 








An Old Iowa Mill That Has Used Millstones for 75 Years 


Wa TEVER the new order of millers may think of the matter, there is a 
tradition among old-time millers that no modern plant can make as good 


buckwheat flour as the millstones of ye olden days. 


One who believes it, and 


thinks his experience demonstrates the truth of it, is E. J. Buchanan, miller of 


a little. waterpower mill on Otter Creek, at Hazleton, lowa. 


Two millstones 


which have been used in the mill continuously for 75 years are still in service. 


One grinds buckwheat, the other corn meal. 


Mr. Buchanan gets 7c lb for his 


buckwheat, because of its high quality, and he attributes the quality to the 


millstones. 


He has made as high as $22 a day grinding buckwheat in his little 


waterpower mill, last of the three which used to run on Otter Creek. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The flour market continues rather con- 
fused, with a substantial improvement in 
demand but with trade still much below 
normal for the middle of July. Views 
of buyers as to the position of present 
values seem to vary widely. Some bak- 
ers have taken fairly large lots for ship- 
ment up to the end of ‘the year. Else- 
where they show no interest, evidently 
in expectation of a lower level later on. 

Sales for the week probably did not 
much exceed capacity, as compared with 
two and a half times capacity a year ago. 

ixport.—Some mills find it possible to 
get in line for export to the Continent, 
while others say values are wide. Never- 
theless, a fair business is passing, includ- 
ing continued small lots to the United 
Kingdom. ° 

Prices —Quotations are fairly steady, 
with wheat premiums tending higher and 
feed weakening. Eagerness for business 
is, however, having its effect on mill 
prices, and many quotations show an ab- 
normally thin conversion margin. Fam- 
ily prices are holding relatively more 
firm than those to bakery buyers. Sales 
to the latter were down in instances to 
$6.75, sacked, Kansas City, for prompt 
or long deferred shipment. Most mills, 
however, tried to hold 25@35c higher 
than this. 

The general range of prices for new 
crop flour on July 9 was fairly repre- 
sented by the following, basis cotton 98's 
or jute 140s, f.o.b., Missouri River: short 
patent, $7.50@7.95 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.15 
@7.50; straight, $7@7.20; first clear, $6 
@6.25; second clear, $4.50@5; low grade, 
$4.50@5. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables“ give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 





Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
eMiy Oe tances 348,660 213,837 61 
Previous week 348,660 214,433 61 
Year G80 cecsecs 360,360 233,965 64 
Two years ago... 364,710 174,706 47 
Five-year average (same week).... 51 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 47 
KANSAS CITY 
Saly Bob \wacieacce 175,500 118,918 67 
Previous week 175,500 121,609 69 
Weer 6G. «.6ccs os 151,500 107,716 71 
Two years ago... 151,500 103,238 68 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 52 
WICHITA 
OMly BB. vec csscs 62,400 15,641 25 
Previous week .. 62,406 36,025 57 
BOAT OOM uw. fas 62,400 26,415 42 
Two years ago... 65,700 28,772 43 
ST. JOSEPH 
SBly BB sic an ves 47,400 28,817 60 
Previous week . 47,400 42,947 90 
wOOr GOO. vkcinse 47,400 39,726 83 
Two years ago... 47,400 15,566 32 
SALINA 
welg Bel as di.s0'ss 46,200 25,637 55 
Previous week 46,200 27,654 59 
VOOr BOO ince: 35,400 22,400 63 
Two years ago... 46,200 24,313 52 
ATCHISON 
Bey Fee x sats 29,700 28,031 94 
Previous week 29,700 25,816 86 
i aan 29,400 26,300 89 
OMAHA 
Oe ae eee 27,300 22,158 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 25,120 92 
Teas Hee seeds ss 27,300 16,399 60 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,959 76 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

_Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


he | OO a eae ee eee 131 
hap kg OIE 3 eee 106 
OE Ss 6.65158 died Cio BAN KOO Ke 315 


Of the mills reporting, 7 reported do- 


mestic business active, 18 fair and 28 
uiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
16,635 bbls last week, 14,648 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,810 a year ago and 8,579 
two years ago. 


RECORD QUALITY OF WHEAT RECEIPTS 


The tabulation given below, especially 
prepared by E. L. Morris, district fed- 
eral grain supervisor, Kansas City, shows 
in a remarkable way the very high qual- 
ity, by grade, of last year’s hard winter 
wheat receipts at Kansas City, Mo. It 
will be noted that out of a total of 
nearly 70,000 cars, approximately 60,000 
graded Nos. 1 and 2. 

TOTAL NUMBER OF WHEAT 
(RECEIPTS) INSPECTIONS 


July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927 

Cars 
No. 1 dark hard winter ........ 10,830 
No. 2 dark hard winter ........ 12,084 
No. 3 dark hard winter ........ 2,703 
No. 4 dark hard winter ........ 473 
No. 5 dark hard winter ........ 580 
AMAIR DEGREES ccccwccescevesecs 205 

26,875 


We. 1 hard winter ......ccseses 
Wo. 3 hard wimter .......escece. 
No. 3 hard winter .........++%% 2,42 
Bo. 4 RMPG WERtOP 2.0 wc ccccvccecs 941 





Wo. §& harG@ winter ....ccssevvee 1,183 
Bample STARS 2... cecvccrescvecves 784 


ee. 2: rrr 
Die. 3 TOR WIMtel 2. scccccsvvece 
No. 3 red winter ......ccccevese 
IO. 4 POG WIRE .ncccsvcsvcvnes 
Me. 6 POG WIMTOE occ ci cecicesses 
MATES GTOES cocci ccricveccvewe 














4,224 
BUG, 1 PRIMOE cccccccsscccvcnses 1,954 
NO. 3B MIRO 2. ccccvccsencecces 1,724 
BUG. B MIMO caccccscrcvcvcseee 348 
PUG, € WRIMOR 2c cccecccccesecses 72 
ING. © WRIMOG 2. cccccsccccvcece 79 
BOMAMIS BPGES 2. ccc cecccicccvcse 122 

4,299 

ALL OTHER CLASSES 

Te ever CRTC oeT er Teeter 163 
Dees twa news web 006005544 baee 69 
Ph -  hetae+bee 00s.0k OSE ORC RReES 14 
Bs, A wr bnben seks oh SER TES RRS 11 
My, Oo es bw ced ontseeeeeeserwenes 5 
BGMAWIS BOARS: occ cccececnecnes 24 

286 

Grand total ©.....ccccccsesses 69,642 
OE SS errr es ree rr or 31,361 
WOORE PUG. DB ccc cr csvesccvisecses 27,681 
... 2. 3S Serre revree ck ee 5,873 
ye Sere eee re re es Te ee 1,592 
EE BU DB ct cesses eseetesonease 1,937 
Bamiple STARS 2.0... ccassrevovrsss 1,198 

69,642 


WHEAT RUSH NOT SO GREAT 

Kansas City receipts of wheat so far 
in the new crop movement have been far 
below expectations. Last year’s over-the- 
holiday receipts were nearly twice those 
of July 5 this year, and all last week ar- 
rivals were less than two thirds those of 
last year’s harvest rush. The chief fac- 
tor doubtless is the somewhat later har- 
vest. Another explanation is that south- 
western Kansas, where combine harvest- 
ers are chiefly used, has the lowest yield 
in the state. Back of both causes is the 
suggestion that more farmers are hold- 
ing their wheat. 


NOTES 


The new addition to the Wabash Ele- 
vator began taking in wheat last week. 
The capacity of the house now is 2,250,- 
000 bus, double its former size. 


E. L. White, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, rep- 
resenting the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
in northeastern Iowa and part of Wis- 
consin, visited the company’s office here 
last week. 

The Rocky Mountain Grain & Com- 
mission Co., subsidiary of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, estimates 
the Colorado wheat crop at 26,000,000 
bus, the largest on record and nearly 
twice that of a year ago. 


The June total of future trading in 
Kansas City, 77,915,000 bus, was the 
greatest of record, being approached 
only by that of June, 1914. Open trades 
in wheat at the end of the month totaled 
approximately 10,000,000 bus. 


C. L. Fontaine, Jr., of the General 
Commission Co., has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade. He formerly was a member, but 
for a time his membership was held in 
the name of Charles H. Kenser, who left 
here recently to become associated with 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 


William Reid, who retired July 1 as 
manager of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, accompanied 
by Mrs. Reid and their son, sailed last 
week from Montreal for a visit of several 
months at Mr. Reid’s old home in Scot- 
land. Mr. Reid says it is indefinite when 
he will return to the United States, and 
still more so as to whether he will re- 
engage in milling. 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour buying continues below normal 
due to unexpectedly high prices and lack 
of need on the part of the trade. Buy- 
ers’ prices are well below the ideas of 
the mills, and such buying as has taken 
place is for the early future, there being 
no tendency to go beyond a 90-day limit. 
Mills are still operating on old crop or- 
ders, the last of which will probably be 
disposed of inside of the next week or 
two. Very few adjustments of old crop 
contracts have been necessary. 

Fair export business has been experi- 
enced, although foreign buyers also have 
their sights too low. While test runs 





Photograph from Ewing Galloway, New York 
Harvest in a Nebraska Wheat Field 
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have been made, there have been no 
shipments of new flour. Quotations, July 
8, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $7.60@8.05 bbl; straight, $7.20@ 
7.55; first clear, $5.90@6.10. 


NOTES 

H. S. Cain, sales manager for the Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, has left for 
a trip to points east. 

C. C. Cook, grain buyer for the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent 
several days here looking over samples 
in the wheat market. 

A. B. Karle, a Crawfordsville, Ind., 
baker, visited Hutchinson mills en route 
to Amarillo, Texas, where he is launch- 
ing a new bakery. Mr. Karle is motor- 
ing to Texas, and observing wheat con- 
ditions on his way. 

The movement of wheat apparently 
will not assume proportions even ap- 
proaching that of last year. Receipts 
here last week were approximately half 
of those of a year ago. Demand is espe- 
cially keen in the local cash market for 
high protein samples. 


SALINA 

Business is only fair with Salina mills, 
although new wheat is arriving freely. 
Inquiry is for new crop flour, all old 
contracts having been cleaned up. Quo- 
tations remain unchanged, on July 7, 
basis Kansas City, cotton 98's, being: 
short patent, $7.60@7.90 bbl; 95 per cent, 
$7.40@7.50; straight, $7.30@7.40. 

NOTES 

Harvest in this section is practically 
completed, the average yield being from 
20 to 25 bus per acre. 

John K. Pickerell, sales manager for 
the Western Star Mill Co., will return 
this week from an eight weeks’ trip in 
the East. 

QO. C. Cook, of the Wyandotte Elevator 
Co., Kansas City, called on mill men here 
July 6-7, en route to Hastings, Neb. 
He is visiting all of the grain centers of 
this section. 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN.- 
WORTH 


Mills at Atchison and Leavenworth re- 
ported heavy bookings last week. Sales 
in some instances ran as high as 200 per 
cent of capacity. Buyers, who were not 
interested in the market at lower figures, 
evidently decided to change their views, 
and limited quantities of flour were 
worked to some of the larger trade. 
Most of this was for 90-day shipment. A 
feature was the fact that bookings were 
made in widely scattered territory. 
Shipping directions continue very good, 
and some mills are increasing their rate 
of operation. 

Export bids were below a_ working 
basis, and no foreign sales were report- 
ed. Flour prices were again higher. 
Quotations, July 8, basis 98-lb cottons: 
hard wheat short patent $7.70@7.85 bbl, 
straight grade $7.30@7.55, first clear $6 
@6.20; soft wheat short patent $7.25@ 
7.60, straight grade $6.95@7.15, first 
clear $6.20@6.45, 

NOTES 

M. A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., was in 
Atchison last week, inspecting the con- 
struction work that has been done at the 
local plant. 

C. H. Blanke, general manager of the 
Blair Elevator Co., was in Kansas City 
last week conferring with Horner & 
Wyatt with regard to construction work 
on the Blair elevator. 

J. R. Fair, manager of the Fair Mill 
& Elevator Co., Tonganoxie, Kansas, who 
was in Leavenworth last week, is op- 
timistic about the outlook for south- 
western milling during the coming sea- 
son. 


‘ OKLAHOMA 

A gratifying improvement in business 
was experienced by flour dealers and 
millers in Oklahoma last week. Prices 
quoted on July 8 were: hard wheat short 
patent, $7.90@8 bbl; soft wheat short 
patent $8.10@8.20, standard patent $7.40 
@7.50. 


NOTES 
Felix K. West, after serving for 10 
years as agricultural agent of Canadian 
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County, has resigned, to engage in op- 
erating a wheat seed farm. 

The W. B. Johnson Grain Co., Alva, 
Okla., is building an elevator with a 
storage capacity of nearly 200,000 bus. 

In some sections, Oklahoma wheat 
farmers are plowing under the straw, 
immediately following the combines, in 
order to combat the Hessian fly. 

Edward C. Petty, Ponca City, Okla., 
formerly manager for a grain and mill- 
ing business, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of business administration 
in the state university at Norman, Okla. 


NEBRASKA 


Mills in Omaha territory are marking 
time, pending the coming of new wheat 
to market. They have been buying some 
old wheat to fill out their stocks, but 
these purchases have been extremely 
light. No new flour business of impor- 
tance has developed. A few sales have 
possibly been made, although none have 
been reported, 

7. 

Two cars of new Nebraska wheat were 
sold on the floor of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange un July 8, the first arrivals in 
this market. One was shipped by the 
Jansen (Neb.) Milling Co. and the other 
by the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Jansen, 
Neb. 

Leicu Leste. 





FEDERATION’S COMMITTEE 
ON SALES IS APPOINTED 


In accordance with the action of the 
annual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation, H. L. Beecher, chairman of 
the board, has appointed the following 
as a standing committee on sales: Har- 
old R. Ward, chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. B, Ander- 
son, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; John W. Burns, Stanard-Til- 
ton Milling Co., St. Louis; Farleigh P. 
Cooke, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., 
Louisville, Ky; Stewart P. Elliott, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco; Howard W. 
Files, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; Richard A. Hoyt, Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn; Harry F. 
Marsh, International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. B. McLemore, Model Mill Co., 
Inc., Johnson City, Tenn; John A. Reis, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
John A. Sim, Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., New York; E. A. Weaver, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago; J. B. M. 
Wilcox, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. 





HUNGARIAN MILLING 


Lonpon, Ene.—The annual report of 
the Budapester Miihlenverband (Federa- 
tion of Budapest Flour Mills) contains 
interesting information about the state 
of the Hungarian milling industry. 
Whereas in 1924 no less than 43 per cent 
of the Hungarian export of mill prod- 
ucts went to Austria and 47 per cent to 
Czechoslovakia, these shares were re- 
duced to 27 per cent and 37 per cent, 
respectively, due to the increased import 
duties in Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Negotiations with Austria regarding a 
commercial treaty have led to some im- 
provement, but efforts to obtain conces- 
sions from Czechoslovakia remained un- 
successful. 





FREE CORN IMPORTS INTO HUNGARY 

Lonpon, Ene—The Hungarian gov- 
ernment has allowed the import of corn 
free of import duty with the object of 
furthering hog breeding. However, the 
abolishment of the duty is not a general 
measure. Free import will be granted 
in evéry special case to a few Hunga- 
rian breeders who have to undertake the 
obligation to export the hogs to foreign 
countries. They are not allowed to sell 
them for home consumption in Hungary. 





BREAD PRICE IN IRELAND 

Betrast, IrELAND.—The price of bread 
in County Cork is officially 1s per 4-lb 
loaf as a result of the recent sharp ad- 
vance in the price of flour. In Dublin 
bakers have advanced the price of bread 
to 1ld per 4b loaf and in Belfast the 
price is 104ed. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ST. LOUIS 


Although flour buyers are watching 
the market closely and mills report a 
good volume of inquiries, active business 
has not yet started on the new crop, only 
occasional scattered sales being report- 
ed. Many buyers declare that they will 
not book for future requirements while 
prices remain where they are. 

Mills Not Pushing.—Another feature 
of the present situation is the fact that 
mills are not pushing sales. The ma- 
jority are holding their bookings to a 
90-day period, and apparently none are 
willing to sell for delivery past Jan. 1. 
As a result of these combined situations, 
the buying season is from two to three 
weeks later than usual. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The two previous 
paragraphs apply specifically to soft 
wheat flour. Buyers are not willing to 
book with prices where they are, nor are 
mills willing to make concessions in order 
to get business. Both buyers and sellers 
are awaiting future developments, and 
from present indications this will be an- 
other year of current buying. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Users of hard 
wheat flour have not yet come into the 
market actively for the new crop prod- 
uct, giving existing prices as the main 
reason for their lack of interest. Some 
sales were reported last week, but they 
were for small lots and limited to 90 
days’ shipment. A drop of a few cents 
in wheat, followed by some indications 
of stability, would undoubtedly result in 
more active buying. 

Export Trade.—Foreign buyers are 
still watching the market. Some inquiries 
are being received, but few sales are 
closed. Old bookings have been well 
cleared out. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, July 9: soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.85@7.35 bbl, straight $6.25@6.75, 
first clear $5.65@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $7@7.40, straight $6.60@7, first 
clear $5.75@6.15; spring first patent 
$7.40@7.80, standard patent $7.10@7.30, 
first clear $6.30@6.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Pet. of 
activity 
July 3-9 35 
Previous week . 42 
Year ago . 24 
Two years ago 26,800 42 

Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 

Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

57 

Previous week 48 
Year ago 39 
Two years ago 38 


The directors of the Associated Bak- 
ers of Illinois will hold a meeting in 
Springfield, July 12. 


Charles R. Decker, Milwaukee, vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co., spent 
several days in St. Louis last week. 


J. C. Regier, president and manager 
of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co., visited his local connection, the Reid- 
Reck Flour Co., last week. 


P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Provident Chemical 
Works, left last week for a month’s va- 
cation on the Pacific Coast. 


Sydney Anderson, Washington, D. C., 
president of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, attended a dinner and business 
meeting of local millers at the Missouri 
Athletic Association rooms on July 5. 


The St. Louis Millers’ Club will give 
an outing and dinner at the North Hills 
Country Club, July 12. Several prizes 


will be given for a golf tournament 
which will be played in the afternoon. 

The St. Louis Paper Can & Tube 
Co., large manufacturer of paper cans, 
boxes and tubes, has been sold to the 
Sefton National Fiber Can Co. William 
P. Hicks will be president of the new 
company. 

The state Sunday closing law for bak- 
eries, delicatessens, grocery stores and 
butcher shops will be rigidly enforced, 
beginning July 17, according to an order 
issued by police headquarters. Accord- 
ing to the law no bakeshop may be open 
on Sunday after 9 a.m. Grocery stores, 
delicatessens and butcher shops may be 
open on Sundays only between 3 and 6 
p.m. for the sale of cooked articles and 
other commodities of necessity. 


MEMPHIS 


With but little change in quotations 
and most of the trade dubious about 
values holding, little activity is reported 
in flour. The movement of wheat is 
watched closely, but confidence is felt in 
the usual depressing influence of move- 
ment on prices, and buyers are taking 
only immediate requirements. A few 
soft winter mills have put out quota- 
tions on new crop flour, some a little 
under but one or two slightly over their 
figures for the old. Hard winter mills 
are quoting the new at 25@35c bbl un- 
der the old, and report a little interest 
in forward shipments. The position of 
the entire distributing and consuming 
trade is healthy, as stocks are very light 
and they are expected to follow the mar- 
ket closely, but not to buy far ahead. 

General crop conditions in this part of 
the South are improving, but heavy boll 
weevil damage to cotton is feared. Gov- 
ernment figures on acreage were smaller 
than expected. 

Flour quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b., car 
lots, Memphis, July 9: soft winter short 
patent $7.90@8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$7.25@7.50; western soft patent $7.40@ 
7.60, semihard $7.10, blended 95 per cent 
patent $7.50; spring wheat short patent 
$8.85@9.05, standard patent $8.35@8.75; 
hard winter short patent $8@8.35, stand- 
ard patent $7.40@7.80. 


* * 


James H. Goodman, of the Memphis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, was in New Orleans last 
week. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 


The domestic flour trade was very 
quiet last week, especially for this period 
of the year when improved conditions 
are usually predictable. There were a 
few scattered sales, and a fair number 
of shipping directions on old bookings, 
but virtually no new business. Buyers 
are not placing orders at this time except 
for immediate requirements. : 

In the export field there is very little 
activity, as buyers abroad differ widely 
with quotations offered by New Orleans 
exporters. Latin America is only mildly 
interested, although some business has 
been booked for Cuban buyers, and some 
developed with other bakers in the 
tropics. 

Flour prices on July 6: 

-—Winter—, 

Hard Soft 
Short patent : $7.70 $9.55 
95 per cent 8.00 7.45 7.90 
100 per cent A 7.10 8.40 
Cut é 6.85 8.35 
First clear eee 6.65 7.35 
Second clear sees 6.35 6.60 

Semolina, 5%c Ib. 


A total of 12,859 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics through this port 
during the seven days ended July 6, 
according to figures supplied by four 
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of the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Cienfuegos, 

— bags; Vera Cruz, 1,000; Bluefields, 
25. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 2,750; Vera Cruz, 500; Ha- 
vana, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 800; Matanzas, 
950; Cardenas, 875; Nuevitas, 480; Cai- 
barien, 475; Puerto Tarafa, 375. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,000; San- 
tiago, 175; Kingston, 450; Belize, 110; 
Livingston, 50; Panama City, 825; Colon, 
14; Puerto Limon, 425; Cartagena, 500; 
Tumaco, 100; Esmeraldas, 100. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended July 6: ‘ 

Destination— 
Aguadilla 
Alajuela 
Arecibo 
Arroyo 


Destination— 
Liverpool ...... 1,000 
Livingston 5 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Mayaguez 
Nuevitas ....... 1,185 
Bluefields Panama City ...4,175 
Bocas del Toro. Petit Goave .... 250 
Caibarien 475 Ponce 100 
Cardenas Port au Prince. .1,200 
Cartagena Progreso 250 
Ceiba Puerto Cortez .. 292 
Cienfuegos Puerto Limon .. 42 
Colon Puerto Mexico.. ; 
Esmeraldas .... Puerto Tarafa.. 
Frontera San Jose 
Guayaquil San Juan 
Havana Santiago 
Kingston Tumaco 
La Guayra Vera Crus .....1, 

With a virtual triple holiday, the rice 
trade reported dull business locally, but 
with a fair foreign trade. There was 
little price change over the previous 
week. The following figures were post- 
ed, July 6, at the Board of Trade: 

Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to July 6 720,508 1,261,101 
Same period, 1926 857,362 752,239 

Sales— 

Season to July 6 77,932 
Same period, 1926 72,453 


Belize 


499,954 
386,588 


Fred B. Russell, of the Morten Mill- 
ing Co., Dallas, Texas, was a recent vis- 
itor here. 

William Waterman, of J. S. Waterman 
& Co., Inc., spent the holidays at Abita 
Springs, La., with his family. 

W. W. Mele, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co, Inc., is making a business trip 
through Louisiana and Mississippi. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern IIli- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, spent a few days in this city last 
week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Meyer, who were 
married recently in New Orleans, re- 
turned from a honeymoon trip to North 
Carolina. The bride ‘was Miss Alma 
Frisch, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. 
Frisch, of this city. Mr. Meyer is con- 
nected with J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

R. A. Sutzivan. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS 
QUESTIONNAIRE IS ISSUED 
The Millers’ National Federation has 
sent out a blank form to mills to be 
filled out with information relative to 
stocks of wheat and flour as of June 30. 
“We urge millers to send us this in- 
formation promptly, in order that the 
tabulated report, with comparisons with 
previous quarters, may be compiled and 
published as soon as possible,” A. P. 
Husband, secretary, said. “Most millers 
make a ‘cut-off’ as of June 30, so it will 
not be difficult to give us the data de- 
sired. Coming at the end of the crop 
year, the tabulated report should be of 
unusual interest, and it is our desire to 
place this information in the hands of 
millers at the earliest possible date. Each 


: report is tabulated the day it is received 


at the Federation office; it is therefore 
up to the millers to send us their figures 
promptly, as they have recently been do- 
ing in sending reports to the bureau of 
the census.” 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION MEETS 

Great Farts, Montr.—The annual 
meeting of the Equity Co-operative As- 
sociation, Conrad, was held recently with 
120 stockholders present. The organiza- 
tion was found to be in good condition 
financially. About $4,000 additional pay- 
ment was made on wheat handled last 
ear. 

Albert Miller was elected president, 
John Ries vice president, and L. L. Dean 
secretary-treasurer and manager. 
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TOLEDO 


Business with the mills slowed down 
somewhat last week, and has now reached 
about the low ebb of the crop. Mills 
were closed on July 4 and the output, 
consequently, was reduced. Some have 
also been undergoing the annual fumiga- 
tion. The old crop is nearly at an end 
and the new has not got started, al- 
though its near approach was signalized 
last week by the cutting of some fields 
of wheat in this vicinity. 

Uncertainty of the Future——Nobody 
knows how new crop buying may start, 
and the expression of personal opinion 
is futile. There may be some holding 
off to see what effect on prices the first 
movement of wheat will have, although 
the market has shown strength on sev- 
eral occasions in the face of the move- 
ment in the Southwest and its proximity 
in soft wheat territory. It is realized 
that buying may not come with such a 
rush and in such volume as was the case 
a year ago. The crop will be smaller on 
account of the reduced acreage. 

No Domestic New Crop Sales.—At 
present, buying is negligible. A few ex- 
port sales have been made, as is almost 
always the case in June or early July, 
not of any volume but to test out the 
line, as it were. No new crop domestic 
sales have been made, nor are there any 
quotations on new crop flour. New wheat 
has been offered, but none has been re- 
ceived. 

Old Contracts in Good Shape.—Every- 
thing is in readiness for new crop busi- 
ness. Old orders are well cleaned up, 
and there should not be any accumula- 
tions of undigested stocks of flour in any 
channels of the trade after the long pe- 
riod of conservative, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing which has prevailed. 

Prices —Soft winter standard patent 
flour was quoted, July 8, at $6.75@6.80 
bbl, and local springs at $7.75, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 50,500 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 
Tuly 8-9 ..ccccccccccccece 28,50 56 
Previous week . 76 

kee 67% 
TWO ye@rs ABO ....escecee 30,300 63 
Three years ago ......++++ 25,200 55 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

ee Oe civiasonss 55,500 23,924 43 

Previous week .... 47,100 19,835 42 

BOOP GRO cecsccese 87,660 31,785 36 

Two years ago..... 59,400 26,800 47 

Three years ago... 97,800 46,775 48 
NOTES 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, has returned from a 
fishing trip to Canada. 


H. M. Bright, of the Recksteiner Co., 
flour and feed brokers, Columbus, Ohio, 
was at Rye Beach, near Sandusky, Ohio, 
last week with his family. 


George Rudd, who has been connected 
with the National Milling Co. practically 
since the mill started, of late years hav- 
ing been treasurer, has retired on a pen- 
sion. 


The summer meeting of the Michigan 
State Millers’ Association will be held at 
the Porter Hotel, Lansing, July 15. 
Golfers have been invited to bring their 
clubs, as Lansing has three courses. 


H. Wallace Applegate, secretary of 
the Mennel Milling Co. and president of 
the Toledo Produce Exchange, together 








with several Toledo grain men, attended 
the meeting of the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association at Lake Wawasee last 
week, 


A. A. Cunningham, of the Sneath- 
Cunningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was 
in Toledo and on ’change July 8. He 
said that wheat cutting was progressing 
in his section, and that, if the weather 
is favorable, his company may take in 
some new wheat before the end of this 
week, 


ATLANTA 


Although there was a slight improve- 
ment in flour sales last week, brokers 
state that new crop prices are so high 
that buyers are keeping very close to 
their current needs. Salesmen say that 
stocks are at an exceptionally low ebb, 
even with larger bakers and jobbers. 
However, indications are that buying 
will be on a more conservative basis than 
last year, even should prices show a con- 
siderable decline. Old wheat is almost 
unobtainable and, due to the high pre- 
mium, buyers are manifesting much more 
interest in the new crop. 

Prices continue stable. Quotations, 
July 8, basis 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: hard winter short patent $9.50@ 
10 bbl, standard patent $8.20@8.60, 
straight patent $8.05@8.50; soft winter 
short patent $9.25@10, fancy patent 
$8.75@9.50, standard patent $8.25@9; 
spring wheat short patent $9.05@9.50, 
standard patent $8.70@9.20, straight pat- 
ent $8.50@9; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington soft white wheat flour, $8@ 
8.50. 

NOTES 


F. V. Potts, representing the Robin- 
son Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, was a 
business visitor here last week. 


Walter La Fevere, representing the 
Washburn Crosby Co., with headquarters 
at Jacksonville, Fla., was in Atlanta last 
week. 

The Atlanta Bakers’ Club will hold its 


annual basket picnic on July 18. Invi- 
tations have been extended to all bakers 
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to attend the outing with their families 
and friends. 


H. L. Williamson, sales manager for 
the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, was in Atlanta last week, en route 
to the Carolinas. 


Several Georgians in the brokerage 
and bakery business were present at the 
recent formal opening of the $160,000 ad- 
dition to the American Bread Co.’s plant 
at Nashville, Tenn. 


Robert Brown, formerly with the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, but 
now in the southeastern territory for the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas, was an Atlanta visitor last week. 


C. T. Bramblett, purchasing agent for 
the Southern Bakery Service Corpora- 
tion, returned last week from an auto- 
mobile trip to Kansas City and through 
the southwestern wheat fields. 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour quotations, July 9, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville: soft winter wheat best patent $8 
bbl, first patent $7.50, straight $7; Kan- 
sas hard $8.25, first clear $6.50, second 
clear $6. 

NOTES 


R. R. Thompson, general superintend- 
ent of the Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., visited the Igleheart 
Bros. mills last week. 


Extensive improvements will be made 
by the Mount Vernon (Ind.) Milling Co. 
to its corn mills. Machinery will be in- 
stalled to extract oil from corn germs, 
and additional storage tanks holding 
250,000 bus will be constructed. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour was in light demand in the 
Southeast last week, although business 
was fully up to normal for this season 
of the year. Old crop flour continued 
to sell in a small way, buyers placing 
orders to last until new crop becomes 
more settled. The trade manifests no 
interest in forward needs, purchasers be- 
ing confined to immediate ones. Ship- 
ments on old contracts continue of some 
importance. 

The main interest is in new crop de- 
velopments. The high prices that have 
prevailed in the wheat market have hali- 
ed buying on a large scale. Indications 
are that buyers will purchase new wheat 
flour in a very conservative way. As 
stocks have been moderate for some time, 
mills believe that conditions are favor- 
able for a fair volume of business. 

Mills were not inclined to follow fluc- 
tuations of grain last week, and quota- 
tions closed on July 9: soft winter wheat 
short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $8.65@8.90 bbl; standard 








An Old Mill Landmark of Pennsylvania 





BOILING Springs Mill is one of the old landmarks of southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, having been built of native stone in 1787, during the period imme- 


diately following the Revolutionary War. 


In 1840 the mill was remodeled, 


the old stone base being retained and topped with a second story of frame 


construction. 
Much feed chopping is also done. 


The capacity is 150 bbls flour, made with the roller process. 
The present owner is J. C. Bucher. 


The 


mill takes its name from the town of Boiling Springs, at the edge of which it 
is picturesquely located on the banks of Yellow Britches Creek. Many old 
mills cluster along this stream, but in point of age and length of service the 
one at Boiling Springs surpasses all the rest. 
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patent, $7.65@7.90; straights, 
7.65; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Business is quiet with rehandlers of 
Minnesota and western flours, although 
some small sales are being made, Quo- 
tations, July 9: spring wheat short pat- 
ent, 98-Ilb cottons, delivered, Nashville, 
$8.25@8.75 bbl; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.75@8.25; standard grades, 30 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


$7.40@ 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

OU” errr 102,720 67,078 65.3 

Previous week .. 106,920 62,744 58.6 

wee BOD .cksase 143,220 69,623 48.6 

Two years ago... 155,520 85,386 54.9 

Three years ago. 131,520 53,789 40.9 
NORFOLK 

Flour was quiet last week. Buyers 


are cautious about purchases for the fu- 
ture, although spot stocks are rather 
small and some are coming in for occa- 
sional car lots of both winters and Kan- 
sas flour. Spring wheat flour is dull, 
with few inquiries. Higher markets late 
last week did nothing to stimulate trade. 
Quotations, July 8: northwestern spring 
patents $8.40@8.70 bbl, second patents 
$8@8.30; Kansas patents, best family 
grades, $7.60@7.80, second patents $7.20 
@7.40; top winter patents $7.25@7.35, 
second patents $6.90@7; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $6.65@6.85. 
Josepu A. Leste, Jr. 





MILLOWNER APPEALS SUIT 
IN BRIDGE FLUME FAILURE 


E. A. Moross, owner of the Lake Roll- 
er Mills, Mosherville, Mich., has appealed 
from the decision of the superior court 
of Hillsdale County to the supreme court 
of Michigan, in a $20,000 damage suit 
brought by him against the county. The 
facts pertaining to Mr. Moross’ suit were 
published in The Northwestern Miller 
of Jan. 19. He charged that road officials 
had been incompetent and that this in- 
efficiency had caused a new bridge and 
dam across the Kalamazoo River to be 
washed out. 

Clayton C. Johnson, the circuit judge 
who reviewed the case, in dismissing the 
suit said that “it appearing from the 
records and files that the said county 
road commissioners were performing a 
governmental function at the time 
claimants claim they suffered injury, and 
that by reason thereof such board was 
exempt from the liability claimed,” the 
motion for dismissal was granted. 

In section 622 of A. L. H. Street’s 
volume, “The Miller and the Law,” pub- 
lished by the Miller Publishing Co., is 
contained the ruling applied by the 
Pennsylvania supreme court in the case 
of Wagner vs. Purity Water Co., 88 Atl. 
484, which says: 

“Occasionally a millowner has a claim 
for damages based on destruction of 
waterpower in the course of some public 
or quasi-public improvement, and the 
question arises, What is the measure of 
recoverable damages? Broadly stated, 
the governing rule is as follows: ‘The 
measure of damages for taking or di- 
minishing a waterpower is the difference 
between the market value of the prop- 
erty before the power is affected and 
afterward.’ ” 





WHEAT CULTURE AND MILLING 
SPREADING IN LATIN AMERICA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Bulletin of 
the Pan-American Union says that an 
agricultural association is being formed 
in San Marcos de Colon, Honduras, to 
raise wheat and establish flour mills. 
Similar movements have been announced 
for Trinidad and Quimistan, Department 
of Santa Barbara, and in Santa Cruz 
de Yojoa, Department of Cortes. 

Wheat growing in Nicaragua, says the 
Bulletin, is being given impetus by the 
formation of a company to operate a 
wheat flour mill in the city of Masaya, 
the first in this republic. Two kinds of 
seed wheat, “Blue Stem” and “Turkey 
Red,” were ordered, and given for trial 
plantings to farmers in Matagalpa, 
Diriamba, San Marcos and neighboring 
sections. Crop results decisively prove 
the regional superiority of “Blue Stem,” 
which matures in 60 days there. 
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CONDITIONING CARS 

Canadian millers are protesting 
against an attempt on the part of the 
railways to make them pay for lathing 
and papering car doors. Millers contend 
that in paying freight rates they cover 
cost of everything in connection with 
rail service, including any necessary con- 
ditioning of cars, They see no reason 
why they should put decrepit car equip- 
ment into shape to carry flour. The cost 
of doing this work is estimated at $5 
per car and, if imposed, will put an in- 
defensible tax on the milling industry. 

Within recent years the Canadian rail- 
ways have treated the milling industry 
with a great deal of consideration, and 
it is seldom that any decided reason for 
complaint arises. ‘The bad, old days, 
when railways simply rode rough-shod 
over millers and every other kind of 
shipper, are gone, but occasionally a 
complaint of this kind arises and, al- 
though the railways are absolutely 
wrong, they are as obstinate as they 
were in the past. There is not the least 
doubt that eventually the carriers will 
back out of their position on this sub- 
ject, but in the meantime millers are 
feeling pretty strongly about it. 

There was a time when the milling in- 
dustry could stand for an_ occasional 
unjust tax of this kind without making 
serious inroads on its earnings, but those 
days are gone. ‘Today every milling 
company in Canada is scrutinizing its ex- 
penses in the most anxious way, and will 
require to do so for an 4ndefinite period. 
The industry is not prosperous in the old 
sense of the term, and is no longer able 
to bear exactions like this charge for 
conditioning cars in which flour is to be 
shipped, 


TORONTO 
After the holidays, spring wheat trav- 
elers got back on their routes and began 
to pick up a little business, <A fair 
quantity was booked in Ontario, and the 
eastern provinces also reported some 
business. The situation may be de- 
scribed as normal for mid-July. Prices 
have not changed since a week ago. 
Quotations, July 9: 
July 9 July 2 
Top patent ...ccseves $9.00 
Patent an : o. etes .76 
Second patent yaes 50 
Export patent . eS KES 8.30 
First clears . wen be wae .40 
Low grades A EE di ak 5.60 
Feed flour . F ee 5.10 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, jute, de- 
livered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winter Wheat Flour.—As the 
summer advances, Ontario soft winters 
become scarcer and business has reached 
a low ebb. Millers have little flour to 
offer for domestic consumption, and, as 
a consequence, prices have advanced 15 
@30¢ bbl. Quotations, July 9: 90 per 
cent patent, in secondhand jute bags, 
$6.10, Toronto freights; Montreal, $6.30 
@640; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, at sea- 
board for export, $6.10. 

Export Business.—In this department 
trading is extremely quiet. Mills report 
some sales to old customers, but there 
are few to markets that are not regu- 
larly buying Canadian goods. Appar- 
ently, prices are too high to permit any 
volume of business. Near-by shipment 
quotations show no change. November 
prices are Is higher. Quotations, July 
9: western spring wheat export patents, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom, July to October, 
inclusive, seaboard loading, in jute 140's, 
44s 6d per 280 lbs; November, 43s 3d. 

Ontario Winters.—These flours have 
become so scarce that there is little 
available for export. Prices have ad- 
vanced 6d. Nominal quotation. to Glas- 
gow and other United Kingdom ports 
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prosperous manufacturing center in the rich agricultural county 

of Oxford. The earliest mill here of which there is any local 
record was known as the Red Mill, built about 1850. Later mills 
were the North Star Flour Mills and the Peter Stuart Mill, which 
have now disappeared. The present mills, shown above, were built 
in 1886 by William Parlow, and were known as the Parlow Mills. 
Later owners were C. C. Morrison, who bought the property in 1911, 
and John Mortimer, 1915. In 1916 the Wood Flour Mills bought the 
property, of which T. S. Wood and Charles A. Eidt are proprietors 
and R. A. Stewart secretary-treasurer. The power, furnished by the 
Thames, was later changed for steam, and now hydro power from 
Niagara Falls is used. This mill has a capacity of 250 bbls daily, 
and does a large local and export business, shipping to Glasgow, 
Scotland, the West Indies and Hamburg, Germany. 


T xo town of Ingersoll, Ont., on the Thames River, is a very 





W. A. Gorpon. 








is 40s@40s 6d per 280 Ibs, in 140-Ib 
jutes, c.i.f., July seaboard loading. 


NOTES 


The flour mill of Thomas Waldron, 
Cannington, near Belleville, Ont., burned 
recently. 


W. W. Hutchison, general manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, was in Toronto last week. 


Contract for the construction of a ter- 
minal grain elevator at Sarnia, Ont., has 
been let to the MacDonald Engineering 
Co. for $500,000, 


In May, Canada exported 35,000 bags 
flour to Trinidad, Barbados and British 
Guiana, as against about the same quan- 
tity in the previous year. 


The power plant at Maple Hill, near 
Hanover, Ont., has been purchased by 
John Burrell, of Brant. The mill con- 
nected with the plant will be operated 
as a grist mill. 


Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., was a recent caller at this office. 
With his wife, he has been on a motor 
trip in eastern Canada. 


E. S. Munro, assistant manager of the 
Spillers Canadian Milling Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alta., was in Toronto last week, 
on his way home after a trip in eastern 
Canada. He will return via Minneap- 
olis. 


Latest advices from Buffalo indicate 
that the amount of wheat being imported 
from Canada for grinding in bond has 
fallen off heavily. Only 6,000 bus were 
taken during the last week of June, and 


the quantity since the opening of this 
crop year totals 13,000,000 bus, as against 
15,000,000 in the same period of the pre- 
vious crop year. 


In June there was very little fluctua- 
tion in the price of Canadian flour for 
shipment to the United Kingdom. The 
month opened at 45s 3d and closed at 
44s 6d, without having gone outside this 
range at any time during the month. 


Robert A. McIntosh, pioneer Cana- 
dian miller, died at his home in Winni- 
peg, Man., June 29, aged 76. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh was born at MclIntosh’s Mills, 
Ont., where he engaged in flour milling 
until 40 years ago, when he went to 
Manitou, Man., where for many years he 
was active in the same line. 


George E. Goldie, who was once prom- 
inent in the milling industry of Canada 
as one of the Goldies of Ayr, and later 
as general manager of the Canadian 
Flour & Cereal Mills Co., Toronto, was 
in Toronto last week. Mr. Goldie gave 
up his connection with Canadian flour 
milling some years ago, and afterward 
moved to California, where he grows 
oranges. He is well remembered in this 
country, and his visit was most welcome. 


The movement of grain through the 
Welland Canal has slackened consider- 
ably within the last two weeks. Some 
boats that were engaged in this trade 
are tied up for the summer. Total re- 
ceipts of wheat in the elevators at Port 
Colborne during the week ending July 2 
were about 2,250,000 bus, making a total 
of 34,000,000 since the opening of navi- 
gation. 


MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour continues only in 
fair demand. Buyers are taking deliv- 
ery of old contracts, but new business is 
limited to a very small volume. Prices 
are firm, but purchasers are influenced 
by the approach of the new harvest and 
reports that there will be plenty of 
wheat of good quality coming from the 
Canadian West next fall. 

Inquiries from export sources continue 
quiet, although some improvement has 
been noted. 

Domestic quotations, July 8: first pil- 
ent $9 bbl, patent $8.75, second patent 
$8.50, export patent $8.20, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10¢ bbl cash discount. 

Conditions in the winter wheat flour 
market are unchanged, being marked |) 
a fair demand and slightly higher prices. 
Quotation, July 8, $6.50@6.60 bbl, in sec- 
ondhand jute bags, net cash, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points; small lots, 60@7(c 
more. 

NOTES 


R. F. Bausman, of the export depar! 
ment of the Washburn Crosby Co., Ne 
York, was in Montreal last week. 

R. R. Dobell, general manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has re- 
turned after an absence of five weeks in 
England. 


J. E. Hall, of the Vancouver (B. C.) 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was in Mont- 
real on July 6, returning from an ex- 
tended business and holiday trip to the 
West Indies and South America. 


A. Ross Macdonald, general manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 'To- 
ronto, has been elected a director and a 
member of the executive of the Cana 
dian National Millers’ Association. 

Robert W. Hardie, traffic manager of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
left Montreal last week for an extended 
tour of the Canadian West on behalf of 
his company. Mr. Hardie is vice chair- 
man of the traffic committee of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association. 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., and J. A. Blais, 
sales manager in the province of Quebec 
for the same mill, accompanied by sev- 
eral of their salesmen, have returned 
from Moose Jaw, Sask., where they at- 
tended a meeting of the company’s ofli- 
cials and sales staff. 

Out-of-town visitors attending the 
meeting of the export committee of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
in Montreal last week included William 
C. Duncan, of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto; Thomas Morton, of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; R. R. Barber, of the 
Standard Milling Co. of Canada, Lid., 
Toronto. 

When the executive of the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association met in 
Montreal on July 7 they unanimously 
adopted a resolution recording their «)- 
preciation of the services rendered to thc 
Canadian milling industry by D. A. 
Campbell, until recently general mai- 
ager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. Mr. Campbell was presiden! 
of the association for 1924-25. His pres- 
ence and advice will be much missed in 
the industry. 


WINNIPEG 


Millers describe the flour market «s 
extremely dull, as is usual between se:- 
sons, but more marked than ever this 
year. Several mills are shut down, 
others are running part time and doing 
some hand-to-mouth grinding for domes- 
tic trade. There is no export business, 
and mills are not anxious to take on 
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contracts with a crop scare market. 
The main end in view is to clean up old 
stocks. The spread between July and 
October is so wide and widening that a 
carry-over might easily mean a loss of 
50@60c bbl. 

Prices continue steady. For delivery 
between Fort William and the Alberta 
poundary, top springs were quoted, July 
9, at $9.25 bbl, jutes, seconds $8.65, first 





clears $7.65, Fort William basis; cottons, 
15c more. Alberta points, 10@30c more, 
Pacific Coast points, 50c more. Top 
patents in small lots, delivered, were 
quoted at $5 per 98 lbs. 


* * 
P. Bertrand recently purchased the 


50-bbl flour mill at La Fleche, Sask., 
owned by Paul Bomby. 








Universal Efforts to Increase Wheat Outturn 
Recommended by World Experts 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


HILE the characteristic business 
W pooint of view in the United States 

is that a short world crop of wheat 
is a blessing rather than an evil, it 
appears from the proceedings of the In- 
ternational Conference of Wheat Ex- 
perts, recently held in Rome under the 
auspices of the International Institute 
of Agriculture, that the people of the 
world as a whole are much concerned 
that wheat production be stimulated and 
encouraged. The conference adopted the 
following resolution regarding the impor- 
tance of wheat: 

“The International Conference of 
Wheat Experts warmly welcomes the 
unique opportunity afforded by its meet- 
ing to declare to the world at large that 
agriculture is chief among industries as 
regards the importance of the wealth of 
which it is the source; that among all 
agricultural undertakings the growing of 
wheat occupies the first place in that it 
provides the community with its daily 
bread, that is, the best and cheapest of 
its foods. 

“The International Conference of 
Wheat Experts is firmly convinced that 


it is of the highest importance to society. 


that these two truths should be recog- 
nized and appreciated by the whole pub- 
lic and also by the public authorities. 
“Hence it is the duty of the public 
and of the public authorities to have a 


just appreciation of the value of the 
work done by farmers, to recognize their 
efforts, to encourage them and to facili- 
tate their task, by making available for 
them the results of technical progress, by 
removing all hindrances to their special 
functions, by securing for agriculture the 
same administrative support as for in- 
dustry properly so-called, and finally by 
facilitating international wheat markets 
and sales. 

“An industry can only prosper and 
develop in proportion as it provides a 
fair remuneration for the labor and 
capital employed. 

“It is therefore of the highest social 
importance that the grower should ob- 
tain, apart from the recognition which is 
his due, a fair remuneration for his work 
and capital. 

“On the other hand, in dealing with a 
form of production where exceptional 
climatic factors are of peculiar impor- 
tance, tending sometimes to increase, 
sometimes to reduce the yield, while con- 
sumption remains unchanged or the rate 
of its increase is slow, possibilities of 
crises are inevitable. 

“The International Conference of 
Wheat Experts recommends that the dif- 
ferent governments should take the nec- 
essary steps to mitigate the severity of 
crises which act as a hindrance to a pro- 
gressive policy on the part of farmers.” 
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Impressed with the “battle of grain” 
in Italy, the conference recommended all 
other governments to follow the example 
of Italy and seek in every possible way 
to encourage a larger production of 
wheat. As to how this is to be done 
the conference goes into detailed sugges- 
tions: 

“1. That the measures to be applied 
for increasing wheat production must 
be co-ordinated and graduated according 
to the object in view, i. e., the further 
extension of the area under cultivation, 
or the increase in yield per unit of area. 

“2. That, speaking generally, it is pos- 
sible to obtain the widest extension of 
cultivation: , 

“(a) in those countries, where the 
amount of land available is connected 
with the close relation between the num- 
ber of inhabitants and the lands under 
cultivation, as a result of land settlement 
and immigration ; 

“(b) in those countries, where avail- 
ability of land depends on the technical 
possibility of bringing under cultivation, 
by means of improvement and home colo- 
nization, lands at present not brought 
under cultivation ; 

“(c) in arid countries where the rain- 
fall is less than 500 mm, but which are 
traditionally wheat growing countries, it 
is advisable to make a trial of continuous 
cultivation, with the object of eliminating, 
as far as possible, fallowing, as practiced 
in certain countries, such as Spain, Por- 
tugal, ete. 

“3. That these measures should be con- 
sidered as urgent in order of importance. 

“4. That it is, speaking generally, pos- 
sible to obtain a higher yield per unit 
for all degrees of intensive cultivation, 
through: 

“(a) an appropriate policy of costs 
and means of production; 

“(b) agricultural experiment work; 

“(c) increased facilities for agricul- 
tural instruction and propaganda; 

“(d) a liberal provision of all forms 
of credit, it being understood that in 
areas with a higher degree of cultivation, 
there is required in addition; 

“(e) the application of all such meas- 
ures as are necessary for increasing the 
density of the rural population. 








The Mills 
of 
“The Forest City” 
By W. A. Gordon 


HE people of London, Ont., were 

fairly well served by flour mills in 

the early days of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there having been no less than six 
erected since 1825, when the Waters Mill 
was built, followed by the Blackfriars 
Grist Mill, in 1848, by Dennis O’Brien, 
who was formerly a peddler and a well- 
known local character. The Henry Fysh 
Mill was built in 1848, the North Branch 
Mill in 1854, the William Pleus Mill in 
1870, and the Hunt brothers’ mill in 
1854. 

All of these early mills are gone, with 
the exception of the North Branch, still 
in operation, and with its massive oaken 
timbers and brick construction still as 
staunch as ever. Erected in 1854 by 





James Anderson and James Smith, it 
was later purchased by Launby & Hil- 
liard, who sold to T. H. Dexter & Son 





in 1901. Sirice the elder Dexter’s death 
some years ago, the firm name has been 
T. H. Dexter & Son. This prosperous 
mill, with all the latest improvements, 
is operated by hydro power, which was 
substituted some 14 years ago for the old 
waterwheel turned by the River Thames. 
It has a capacity of 300 bbls, and runs 
24 hours daily the year around. It does 
a large local and export business, manu- 
facturing several well-known brands, in- 
cluding Snow White, Eureka, Ermine, 
Manitoba, London Pride and Dexter’s 
Best. 

Hunt Bros.’ Flouring Mills were es- 
tablished in 1854 by Charles Hunt. On 
his death, in 1871, C. H. Hunt, his son, 
succeeded him, and in 1878 was joined 
by his brother, John. In May, 1888, fire 
gutted the building, destroying all the 
roller machinery which they had installed 
in 1885. The mill was rebuilt, but was 
later outgrown, and they erected their 
present modern plant in 1917, which has 
railroad facilities on two trunk lines. It 
has a capacity of 300 bbls, which will be 
increased later. 
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AIRPLANES ATTACK WHEAT 
RUST 


W Hat are said to be two of 

the most uniquely designed 
combination dusting airplanes ever 
built have just been delivered to 
the department of national defense 
of the Canadian government by the 
Keystone Aircraft Corporation, 
Bristol, Pa., to be used for dusting 
wheat rust and-also for dusting of 
Spruce worms in spruce forests. 
These two planes combine a land 
plane, a sea plane, and a duster 
with provision for the easy remov- 
al of the dusting apparatus and the 
substitution of a camera mount and 
controls, interchangeable either in 
the front or the rear cockpit, or 
both. The planes are equipped 
with Wright motors, the same in 
type and design as used by Colonel 
Charles A. Lindbergh in his flight 
from New York to Paris. 











“IV. The conference recognizes that 
the emigration of agriculturists from 
densely populated countries to countries 
where land is available owing to the 
sparsity of population is a highly effec- 
tive means of extending the area of 
wheat growing. 

“V. The conference recognizes that 
schemes for encouraging home coloniza- 
tion in regions where there are waste 
lands or lands not intensively cultivated, 
may be of great value for the extension 
of wheat growing. 

“VI. The conference is of opinion that: 

“1. It is everywhere possible to in- 
tensify methods of cultivation so as to 
secure a higher yield per unit; and in 
certain places, it is possible to adjust 
the ratio of the area to the advantage 
of the degree of wheat production. 

“2, As regards the economic factor, it 
is the business of the states to give a first 
impulse to the progress of agriculture 
in the sense indicated by careful super- 
vision of the systems of cultivation, 
though without recourse to coercive 
measures, or to such financial support 
as would tend to introduce artificial mod- 
ifications in economic conditions, which 
should pass through their own natural 
and gradual stages of evolution. 

“3. Hence all such measures as tend 
to reduce the cost of wheat production 
have their value; viz., the adoption of a 
liberal policy of aid; the encouragement 
of the purchase at reduced prices and 
the transport at minimum rates of the 
means of production (seeds, machines, 
fertilizers, fungicides, etc.) ; the control 
of fraudulent practices in respect of 
these products; encouragement of all 
forms of association, and especially of 
consortia and co-operative societies; the 
provision of liberal credit on favorable 
terms to farmers, 

“4. Measures which tend to increase 
the rural population and to check the 
exodus to the towns also have their effect 
on the wheat yield; and in this connec- 
tion, the improvement of means of com- 
munication and of the public services in 
country districts is a matter for primary 
consideration.” 

In conclusion, the conference recom- 
mends that in order to bring about an 
increase of wheat yields all the nations 
of the world should establish active 
propaganda to that end. 


FLOUR MOVEMENT THROUGH 
VANCOUVER SINCE JAN. 1 


The flour movement through the port 
of Vancouver, B. C., since Jan. 1 com- 
pares favorably in volume with that for 
the corresponding period last year, ac- 
cording to reports from that city. Total 
exports have amounted to 900,000 bbls, 
of which the Orient took 750,000 and 
the United Kingdom 100,000, the re- 
mainder going to Australian and other 
ports. Wheat shipments through that 
port for the first five months of this 
year amounted to 20,000,000 bus. A re- 
duction in wheat business to the Orient 
and the United Kingdom has been noted. 


Trade between Canada and Colombia 
has multiplied nearly 10 times in the 
past four years. 
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Flour business slumped last week, and 
new business was noticeably lacking. 
There were fair small sales of springs, 
but buyers were not interested in new 
crop southwestern offerings, after hear- 
ing the prices asked by most mills. 
They preferred to hold off until new 
crop movement is felt, and until more 
definite data is obtainable on the spring 
wheat crop, when they feel confident 
prices will reach levels more in line with 
their views. 

Spring Wheat Flour——-New business 
was of moderate proportions last week. 
There was some buying of small lots out 
of warehouse and scattered sales of sin- 
gle car lots of old crop, but deferred 
bookings or purchases of larger amounts 
were practically unheard of. <A _ few 
buyers took on near-by requirements of 
old crop, but present price levels are 
keeping many out of the market. New 
crop prices are a rarity. Only one mill 
has quoted new crop in this market, and 
no sales were made last week. 

Hard Winter Flour.—Demand for 
hard winters was exceedingly quiet last 
week. While in previous weeks there 
had been a few sales of new crop flour, 
the trade was not interested last week, 
the principal reason being the high prices 
asked by mills. As a rule mills are 
quoting old and new crop the same, 
whereas a few weeks ago some were 
offering discounts of 20@40c bbl. Buy- 
ers are also waiting to see samples of 
new crop flour before entering the mar- 
ket, and they also cherish the idea that 
prices will go down when movement of 
new wheat gets into full swing. They 
can see no advantage in loading up at 
present, and feel they have nothing to 
lose by holding off. 

Soft Winter Flour—Sales of soft win- 
ters were scattered, with occasional 
bookings of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls reported. 
Bulk of the business, however, was in 
one or two car lots. Soft wheat mills 
are not quoting new crop as yet. They 
really are up in the air as regards prices, 
and therefore new crop offerings are not 
expected for another two weeks or so. 

Flour Prices —Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, July 9: spring 
top patent $7.50@7.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.15@7.50, first clear $6.25@6.60, 
second clear $4.60@5.10; hard winter 
short patent $7.10@7.60, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.85@7.30, straight $6.70@7, first 
clear $5.80@6.35; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.75@7.15, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.85, straight $6.20@6.60, first clear $5.75 
@6.10. 

Durum.—The demand for semolinas 
continues exceedingly quiet. Current 
business is light, and manufacturers are 
only entering the market when in dire 
need of supplies. New crop has not been 
offered here as yet, and according to re- 
ports inquiries are also few in number. 
No. 2 semolina was quoted, July 9, at 
43,¢ lb, bulk; standard semolina, 4c; 
No. 3 semolina, 4c; durum patent, 3% 
@4c; special grade, 4c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
Sully BB .ccsee oa cae eves oboe 75 
Previous week ........... 37,000 
Year ago 
Two years ago 


B. N. Lathrop, mill representative, re- 
turned July 6 from a fishing trip to 
Michigan. 

Walter Coleman, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, was at the local 


offices on July 7. 


Sydney Anderson, president of the 
Millers’ National Federation, stopped 


off in Chicago, July 6, en route to Min- 
neapolis. 

J. R. Mathewson, federal grain super- 
visor, Minneapolis, spent a few days at 
the local office last week. 

L. A. Harrington, of the John Strong 
Co., miller, South Rockwood, Mich., vis- 
ited the local trade on July 7. 


Otto L. Kohnert, of John W. Eckhart 
& Co., returned July 6 from a several 
weeks’ vacation spent at his summer 
home at Baldwin, Mich. 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., brokers, Chicago, returned on 
July 5 from a motor trip through Michi- 
gan, where he called on milling connec- 
tions. 


Frank M. Rosekrans, president and 
manager of the Bertley Co., millfeed and 
linseed meal, has returned from a week’s 
motor trip to Minneapolis and other 
Minnesota milling points. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansus City, 
visited his local broker, John Reget, Jr., 
last week. Mr. Beckenbach was on his 
way east on a business trip. 


The Stratton Grain Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, has been incor- 
porated to deal in grain, seeds, cereals, 
agricultural and dairy products, etc., 
with a capital stock of $300,000. Incor- 
porators are H. M. Stratton, R. A. 
Masse and Orin S. Dowse. 


Charles H. Meyer, millers’ agent, left 
on July 11 for Weyauwega, Wis., and 
Springfield, Minn., to visit milling con- 
nections. He expects to return to Chi- 
cago in time to take part in the Chicago 
Flour Club’s second annual golf tourna- 
ment, to be held July 21. 


The Illinois commerce commission is 
reported to have given formal approval 
to the plan by which the Rosenbaum 
Grain Corporation takes control of ele- 
vators of the Armour Grain Co. in Chi- 
cago. This plan was reported in The 
Northwestern Miller on June 29. 


S. T. Edwards & Co., feed system en- 
gineers, Chicago, have been appointed 
by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, to 
handle its business with feed manufac- 
turers in cod liver oil. S. T. Edwards 
& Co, are in a position to quote this com- 
modity in five different sizes, f.o.b., Chi- 
cago, Brooklyn and Kansas City. 


E. S. Wagner, traffic director, and 
Herbert J. Campbell, commerce counsel 
of the Millers’ National Federation, left 
on July 10 for Wichita, Kansas, to at- 
tend a hearing in connection with Docket 
I. C. C. 17,000, which comprises a gen- 
eral investigation of freight rates. They 
will attend the hearing covering part sev- 
en, which has reference to grain and 
grain products. 


Arthur W. Cutten, grain trader, has 
petitioned the president and directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, urging that 
kiln-dried corn be declared irregular and 
be excluded as legal tender on contracts 
for future delivery. Mr Cutten pro- 
poses that kiln-dried corn dealings be 
confined to a cash basis, by which trad- 
ers would receive samples at time of 
making purchases. 


MILWAUKEE 


Spring wheat flour orders are light. 
No quotations on new crop flour are be- 
ing quoted by northwestern mills, as the 
trade is not interested in it, and the 
mills do not care to quote until old con- 
tracts are fairly well cleaned up. Prices 


are high. Shipping directions on old 
contracts are fair to good. Quotations, 
July 9: fancy city brands hard spring 
wheat patent $7.95@8.05 bbl, straight 
$7.65@7.75, first clear $6.75@7.10, and 


second clear $4.80@5.15, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Southwestern operators in Milwaukee 
report for the first time that they have 
been doing a good business on new crop 
flour, bookings being made two to three 
months ahead. Shipping directions con- 
tinue fair. The new crop business came 
somewhat as a surprise. Discounts of 
20c are being offered, while those on old 
crop were off 5c last week, compared 
with the previous one. Quotations, July 
9: fancy brands hard winter wheat pat- 
ent $7.40@7.65 bbl, straight $7.20@7.40, 
and first clear $5.85@6.30, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 

NOTES 


Stocks of flour in Milwaukee on July 
1 were 37,000 bbls, compared with 58,400 
on June 1, and 35,345 on July 1 last year. 


Two tanks for grain storage are being 
installed by the Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., which will increase the capacity 
by 100,000 bus. 


Stocks of grain in Milwaukee July 2 
totaled 2,433,771 bus, divided as follows: 
wheat, 45,495; corn, 1,353,638; oats, 987,- 
098; barley, 25,174; rye, 22,366. 

Herman F. Franke, of the Franke 


Grain Co., and Walter L. Templeton, of 
the Quaker Oats Co., have been elected 
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to membership in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Hadden Grain Co. has moved to 
larger quarters in ground floor offices 
of the Chamber of Commerce Building. 
A Trans-Lux ticker projector, which 
flashes continuous quotations of the Chi- 
cago market, has been installed. 


J. W. McCulloch, milling engineer of 
the Anglo-American Milling Co., Owens- 
boro, Ky., was in Delavan, Wis., last 
week, conferring with officials of the 
Hetzel Milling Co., relative to replacing 
the equipment which was destroyed in 
the recent fire. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FLOUR STATISTICS COMMITTEE 
C. C. Anthon, president of the Chicago 
Flour Club, has appointed on the flour 
statistics committee the following: S. 0. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller, chair- 
man; E. E. Murphy, Modern Miller; W. 
T. Foy, Southwestern Miller. This com- 
mittee, by resolution passed at the last 
meeting of the club, will gather statistics 
to show the approximate volume of flour 
handled by members of the Chicago Flour 
Club. This information is to be fur- 
nished to the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, who will also receive similar in- 

formation from other member clubs. 








“Nick’s” Adventures with the Ostermoors 
of Continental Europe 


The Northwestern Miller’s Business Manager Also Pursues His 
Gastronomic Inquiries in Copenhagen’s Restaurants 


CopENHAGEN, DENMARK, 
June 16, 1927. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gentlemen: My last letter covered the 
trip as far as Copenhagen, and before 
leaving I thought you would be interest- 
ed in a few observations which may be 
useful to any of you or our traveling 
friends who may include this burg in 
their itinerary. 

The first impression is very good in- 
deed. It shows age, but the streets are 
well kept, officials are well uniformed, 
and, most important of all, there are 
cheap and good taxis—brass bound and 
kept clean. 

As Mr. Raikes was here a few weeks 
ago and time is limited, I am afraid I 
shall not have the opportunity of : ling 
on our friends in the trade. 


ANENT CONTINENTAL BEDS 


A goodly number of you young fellows 
on our staff have at times strayed away 
from the land of your birth and visited 
in continental cities, where the beds in 
the so-called best hotels cause much wor- 
ry to their occupants. Having kicked 
around the world at governmental ex- 
pense for many years prior to my hon- 
oring The Northwestern Miller by get- 
ting my name on its payroll, I on divers 
occasions lived on troop ships, once for 
three months, and another time on a 
man-of-war. There being no beds for 
such lowly persons as myself, I slept in 
a canvas hammock. As, on this occasion, 
I have no intention of giving you a com- 
plete history of my life, I shall merely 
state that the continental beds, to an 
American, are somewhat overwhelming 
on first acquaintance. Upon introduc- 
tion to your room the grandeur of the 
bed’s covering reminds you of royal 
chambers one sees in visiting palaces, 
but upon returning about three o'clock 
the following morning to collect a little 
dividend in the way of sleep, you find a 
hard bolster at the head of the bed and 
a number of big pillows thereon. You 
try to laugh this off, and one by one 
throw off the pillows, dig down to the 
hard bolster and fall asleep there from 
mere exhaustion and disappointment. 
You do not rest, because every night- 
prowling taxi howls under your window, 
and you wake up with a crick in your 
neck due to slackness of bed springs and 
hardness of the bolster, which produce 
the feeling of sleeping in a hammock. 
On top of all this your pyjamas tighten 
up, causing discomfort such as a horse 
suffers when wearing a tight crupper. I 
trust I have made myself clear; though, 


remember, I merely surmise that a horse 
has that tight pyjama feeling. I thought 
of him this morning when I “came to” 
in a sagging bed and wished I had been 
at home on a hard one, and clad in the 
good old roomy night shirt. I never did 
care for pyjamas; I think they are just 
bluff, and when I do wear them I dis- 
card the lower half. They are good, 
however, for parading around in. 


CONTINENTAL RESTAURANTS 


If there is any difference between res- 
taurants in one city as compared with 
another, I might answer by saying “more 
so,” which means nothing. Do not mis- 
understand me. The taste and quality, 
together with the cooking, make one feel 
reluctant to return home to a stack of 
cakes and the lowly corned beef and 
cabbage. If they had any such dishes 
here, you would not recognize them by 
the names they gave them or by the way 
they would be served. 

I am writing this in a front room of 
Hotel d’Angleterre in Copenhagen, very 
nice and all that. Have no idea of its 
cost. Had not the nerve to ask, as we 
got it as a special favor from a gentle- 
man in a morning coat, black tie with 
pearl pin, not too large; also with white 
spats, and speaking any and all lan- 
guages in the major or minor key. When 
condescending to answer you, this gen- 
tleman did so over your right or left 
shoulder, depending entirely on the light. 
From eight until noon yesterday he did 
that to me, each time telling me “he 
would do his best”; that there were 
many more “gentlemen” who had regis- 
tered earlier than myself. 

Not being able to talk that down, my 
wife and I sat on the sidewalk—on 
chairs, of course—and on the eve of eight 
bells, meaning noon to us, who had that 
morning disembarked from a Baltic Sea 
liner weighing 600 tons, up loomed my 
friend and our advertiser, Flemming 
Bang. No one can deny his handsome- 
ness, but at times I have not liked his 
name. 

“Ah,” said I to my wife, who had not 
spoken for half an hour, “here is our life 
buoy.” 

After cordial handshakes, from which 
I have not yet recovered, I dragged him 
into the hotel and showed him that 
“squirt” of a clerk who had been ignor- 
ing me. I then knew that Bang was 
rightly named, except for the “Flem- 
ming.” That clerk was so impressed 
with what he was told about me that he 
immediately produced key 304. We all 
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know and admit the importance of our 
meat ticket, The Northwestern Miller, 
but I am afraid our good friend Bang 
strayed a little from the truth to gain 
his point. Anyway, that is the room I 
am sitting in now, and all is well. 

Am afraid I have strayed from the 
subject of restaurants, eating, and what 
not, principally “what not.” The case 
I am about to quote is typical of all 
continental eating palaces. Last eve- 
ning, while strolling around the Tivoli 
Gardens, we dropped into the Restaurant 
Nimb, whatever that means. 

It was a gorgeous place, fine orchestra, 
waiters nicely groomed and, all in all, 
most inviting to us, who wished to step 
in out of the rain. Ah! the Grand Duke 
spotted us. “Something easy,” says he 
to himself. He placed us at a conspicu- 
ous table. All shapes and sizes of people 
looked at us. (You try to stare them 
down!) No use, they were born rude, 
so mutter something to yourself reflect- 
ing on their parentage and glance at the 
Grand Duke, who turns out to be the 
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head waiter. 
guages. 

“No, not a bit hungry—just a little 
snack and a drink,” you say, with wave 
of the hand, 

“Ah,” says he, “you do not want our 
regular full nine-course dinner, you 
merely want our ‘little dinner.’ ” 

And with a nonchalant (whatever that 
means) laugh, he whispers confidentially 
in your ear, “Only four kroner,” mean- 
ing one dollar in coin of the American 
realm. Not caring much for a dollar 
when it enables you to escape the rain, 
you take from your cigarette case an 
“undertaker’s delight,” tap it, and say, 
“Why, of course!” 

Now take note, you have verbally con- 
tracted for eight kroners’ worth to escape 
the rain. But this is what happens: 
You hand over stick, gloves and hat to 
a boy in livery, who carries them to a 
red-faced woman in cloak room. Both 
have to be tipped. You order two “Dry 
Martinis” from the wine man, who serves 
from a silver shaker. Tip him or he will 


He, too, speaks all lan- 


poison the next refreshment. Remem- 
ber, there is no ice water on table, “Nev- 
er heard of it,” says the Grand Duke, 
who has you hooked. Now the eight 
kroners’ worth starts. Gorgeous soup, 
well seasoned to make you thirsty. The 
wine man comes around with the wine 
list. You try to read it, but have not 
your glasses with you so mention a wine 
you had in the last town. Oh, yes. He 
gets it, but you have ordered a wine of 
another country, which is much taxed. 
Don’t care much for it, but what else is 
there? Ah, ah! Along comes a brother 
of the first wine man with the spirit of 
Denmark, “Snaps.” ‘You order a shot, 
which is swallowed by the natives like a 
pill, and immediately hold your glass out 
for more, making a noise like “Snaps.” 
Now I know why it is called that. 
During all this time a good-looking 
girl dressed to resemble the intimate 
friend of a brigand wanders around the 
dining room with a flower basket and 
accosts you on your second “snaps.” Of 
course you fall with a sickly smile, which 
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spells “stung again” for you, and a tip 
in addition to paying through the nose 
for flowers, which are not needed, as we 
already have some in our room. 

All right, go ahead with the little din- 
ner. Fish, splendid, with sauce highly 
seasoned—more thirst. Ordinary chicken 
disguised with truffles and a strong 
sauce—repeated thirst, all a put-up job. 
Salad interlaced with cheese, delicious 
but salty. Then dessert of ice cream and 
strawberries, followed by strong coffee 
and the native liqueur, cherry brandy. 
Total addition on this little “4 kroner” 
dinner? Forty-two kroner! And worth 
double that amount. 

Shall leave for London after spending 
four days in Copenhagen. The people 
seem prosperous—are good-looking and 
healthy. Most of them speak English, 
which is most gratifying, as I under- 
stand only that language, a little Kaffir 
and Sioux, the two latter being seldom 
used in continental Europe. 

Cheerio! 
W. C. Nicnots. 











Digestibility of Wheat and Rye ‘Breads Cfrom Cflours of COarious ‘Degrees of &xtraction 


(Continued from page 132.) 


It will be noted that both in the wheat and rye 
flour loaves, the utilization of the total nutrients dimin- 
ishes as the percentages of extraction increase. At 
each of the four degrees of extraction the wheat flour 
was from 2 to 3 per cent better utilized than the rye 
flour. 

The utilization of the nitrogen also diminishes as 
the percentages of extraction increase, but the utiliza- 
tion diminishes much more in rye than’in wheat, being 
in the 100 per cent wheat only 74.43 per cent, and in 
rye only 59.5 per cent, or 15 per cent lower. Wheat 
protein is much better utilized than rye protein at each 
degree of extraction. The author’s results with rye are 
better than the Berlin and Leipzig experiments at all 
degrees of extraction, and also better than Rubner’s 
results with wheat breads. 

As was said, the results of the fat digestion figures 
do not allow drawing any conclusions. The carbo- 
hydrates in the higher extractions increase, but the 
utilization decreases in the higher extractions with both 
cereals, The utilization is slightly greater with wheat 
than with rye, but is high in both cereals. 

In contrast with the carbohydrates the digestibility 
of the crude fiber of the bread from both cereals is 
very low—a proof that the human organism utilizes 
woody and fibrous substances very poorly. Only 13 
to 35 per cent at best is digested. With increasing 
percentages of extraction the fiber in bread from 
wheat and rye is less and less digested, with a little 
better figures in each case from wheat. The cell mem- 
branes, or fibrous matter, have a large influence on 
the digestibility of the protein, carbohydrates, the min- 
eral matter, the total dry matter and the calories; all 
decrease as the crude fiber content increases. “How- 
ever much this is to be regretted,” the author says, 
“we are forced to be satisfied. Since bran is not 
digested, certain amounts of food substances are lost, 
locked up in the cells. All the efforts that have been 
made to make it available have been fruitless.” 

Dr. Neumann claims to have recently succeeded in 

so comminuting the aleurone cells that, under the 
microscope, each gluten cell was torn open and the 
bran completely “unlocked.” This dark flour pre- 
pared in the laboratory did not, however, give satis- 
factory results. The bread was very dark and had an 
abnormal taste, and therefore did not encourage fur- 
ther tests. 
_ In wheat and rye breads, as the degree of extrac- 
tion increases, the amount of ash increases, but the 
utilization decreases. The intake of mineral matter, 
the amount absorbed and the percentages absorbed 
are shown as follows: 


Table V. Digestibility of Mineral Salts 
IN WHEAT BREAD 





¢ Grams 
Percentage of Amounts Percentage 
_extraction— Intake digested Outgo digestibility 
Wives civngwe 11.55 9.12 2.43 (=%) 79.05 
ee 12.67 8.95 3.72 (=%) 70.64 
| Rr Ar 13.65 7.70 5.95 (=%) 56.49 
a EC ee ee 14.47 7.32 7.15 (=%) 50.59 
IN RYE BREAD 
8.14 2.58 (=%) 75.93 
7.05 3.90 (=%+) 64.39 
6.20 6.10 (=%) 50.41 
7.56 7.81 (=%+) 49.19 





_ It is to be noted that both the absolute amounts 
digested and the percentages utilized decrease as the 
percentages of extraction increase in the wheat breads, 
and the same is true for rye excepting the 100 per 
cent (rye graham). Similar results were obtained in 
the Berlin and Leipzig researches. Hereafter the wide- 
spread idea that dark breads containing much bran, 
and hence larger amounts of mineral salts or so-called 
food salts, are better utilized by the body, must be 
revised, since with the higher extractions the greatest 
losses of mineral salts occur. 


The digestibility reckoned in calories, just as with 
the individual constituents, decreases as the percentage 
of extraction increases. ‘The digestible protein in 
grams calculated on the 750 grams of the ingested 
bread is shown in the last column. It steadily de- 
creased with the increase of the degree of extraction 
of the wheat from 52.64 grams to 46.61 grams in the 
wheat breads, and from 32.42 grams to 29.59 grams 
in the rye bread, an average of 18.28 grams more in 
the wheat breads than in the rye breads. In eating 
100 grams wheat bread of 70 per cent extraction, one 
would digest 2.7 grams more protein than in 70 per 
cent extraction rye bread, and 2.87 grams more than 
in 85 per cent extraction rye bread. That is very sig- 
nificant. The maximum extraction which is to be rec- 
ommended is 80 to 85 per cent. The results obtained 
are in accord with earlier results with 500 grams of 
bread which were obtained and recorded in Dr. Neu- 
mann’s book “Uber Vollkornbrod” (Concerning Whole 
Grain Breads). 


SUMMARY 


I. Analyses of the Breads 


1. Both in wheat and rye breads the amounts of 
protein, fat, crude fiber, and ash increase and carbo- 
hydrates decrease as the degree of extraction increases. 

2. Wheat breads have more protein than rye breads, 
but less carbohydrates, fiber and fat. 


II, The Unabsorbed Constituents of the Breads 


1. The higher the degree of extraction the greater 
the amount of undigested residue excreted. The 
amount is larger with rye breads than with wheat 
breads, being on the average about five times as great. 

2. The amounts of crude fiber and ash undigested 
increase with the degree of extraction, and are always 
greater in the rye bread residues than in the wheat 
bread residues. 

3. In the amounts of carbohydrates there is a dif- 
ferent trend than with crude fiber and ash as the 
degree of extraction increases; nevertheless the amount 
of undigested carbohydrates increases. 

4. Fat digestibilities in these, as in all metabolism 
experiments, give unsatisfactory results. 

5. The amounts of protein or nitrogen in the excreta 
increase in both wheat and rye breads with the degree 
of extraction. However, with wheat bread, in spite 
of the fact that it contains more protein than rye 
bread, there is less protein in the residues. 

The nitrogen of the urine, while it has nothing to 
do with the degree of utilization of the bread, fur- 
nishes the proof that the tests have proceeded nor- 
mally. 

In general terms, therefore, it can be stated that, 
as the degree of extraction increases, the amounts of 
feces and of contained crude fiber, ash, carbohydrates 
and nitrogen increase, but in each comparison the 
result is better with wheat than with rye. 


III. Losses and Utilization of the Breads 


1. The loss of dry matter increases with both wheat 
and rye bread as the degree of extraction increases, 
and the utilization is better with wheat, averaging 2.5 
per cent more. 

2. With protein or nitrogen the utilization also de- 
creases as the degree of extraction increases. The 
lowest loss was 12.93 per cent with the 70 per cent 
wheat bread and 23.9 per cent with the 70 per cent 
rye bread. The highest losses with the breads were 
those from the 100 per cent extraction, and amounted 
to 25.57 per cent with wheat bread and 40.5 per cent 
with rye bread. 

3. Regarding the digestion of fat, the statements 
made under II apply. 

4, The utilization of carbohydrates decreases as the 
degree of extraction increases. It is good even with 


100 per cent extraction. Wheat bread excels rye bread 
by about 1 to 2 per cent. 

5. The utilization of crude fiber is very small, the 
losses being 64.44 to 86.31 in wheat breads and 65.34 
to 87.07 in rye breads. The poor digestibility of the 
cell membranes is the reason why the other substances 
have diminished value. 

6. The utilization of the ash is lower with both 
sorts of bread, the higher the degree of extraction. 
At 70 per cent extraction, one fifth to one third of 
the amount taken in is lost, while at 100 per cent more 
than half is lost. The widespread opinion that in 
breads made with high extraction flours the nutritive 
salts are especially desirable is fallacious, since half 
of these salts are not utilized by the body. 

7. The utilization of the calories is about the same 
as has been noted for the carbohydrates, and is in 
general very good. 

8. The digestible protein in 750 grams of bread of 
the different kinds clearly shows the superiority of 
wheat bread over rye bread, as well as the better 
digestibility of the lower degree of extraction in each 
case. 

Summarizing, it is shown that with wheat and rye 
breads, the utilization becomes less and less as the 
degree of milling extraction becomes greater, and the 
wheat breads in all cases had the advantage over the 
rye breads. 

It is hoped that the results of these tests will con- 
tribute to the conclusive solution of the much dis- 
puted problem of the digestibility of breads and the 
relationship of wheat and rye breads to each other. 

Although it has here been repeatedly determined 
that wheat bread has a number of advantages over 
rye bread, it would be a mistake to use wheat bread 
solely. Rye bread has some excellent properties which 
are not found in wheat bread, as for example its 
longer keeping quality, its failure to give the feeling 
of satiety that sometimes comes with wheat bread, rolls 
and cakes, its characteristic aromatic flavor, and its 
pleasing influence on the digestion. 

A preference for rye over wheat bread is a matter 
of taste and habit. South Germans, Swiss, French and 
others prefer wheat bread, while North Germans and 
those of other northern lands prefer rye bread, be- 
lieving that it regulates the bowels. It is this property 
of filling up the intestine with unabsorbed residues 
which stimulates its peristaltic movements. On the 
other hand, it cannot be denied that wheat bread and 
vegetables agree better with some, possibly because of 
the alleged excessive gas formation of rye bread. 

As regards the lower protein of rye bread and its 
lesser digestibility, the dark bread eater need not con- 
cern himself. Bread is not the sole food on which to 
live. In the daily diet many other protein materials 
are taken, so that the matter is easily provided for, 
and it can also be compensated for by eating larger 
amounts of bread. This is often advisable, especially 
if it is desired to produce a longer continued feeling 
of satiety. 

There is some truth in the complaint made by wheat 
bread eaters that “rye bread lies too heavy in the 
stomach,” thus recognizing the fact that wheat bread 
has not as lasting an action as rye bread. 

The most important advantage of rye bread is its 
cheapness. Rye bread costs only half as much as 
wheat bread in the form of rolls. It is an unwar- 
ranted luxury for Germans to use such large amounts 
of wheat flour in the form of cakes and numberless 
other articles of luxury and thus squander so much 
money. Germany cannot produce enough wheat for 
its own use and so must send money abroad, while if 
rye were used it would remain at home. Although 
wheat bread has unmistakable advantages over rye 
from the standpoint of digestibility, Dr. Neumann 
thinks Germans should give preference to rye for 
their own use. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour business was extremely dull last 
week. Buying was only to cover imme- 
diate requirements, or to insure sufficient 
old flour to last until the properties of 
new crop flour are certain. The trade 
has thus far managed to hold off against 
the current high prices, but it is ex- 
pected that any fair break in wheat will 
be taken advantage of, as stocks are be- 
lieved to be limited and some uneasiness 
is evident over the continued high prices. 

New Crop Sales Light.—There has 
been very little new flour booked in this 
market. Nearly every one is holding 
off for stability in price and product be- 
fore buying. ‘The wide range, moreover, 
does not encourage confidence, as quo- 
tations are reported indicating a differ- 
ence of over $1 bbl. While the top prices 
absolutely precluded businesss, buyers 
also seemed afraid of flour that was 
cheap. 

Soft Wéinters.—A few sales of new 
crop soft winters were reported at about 
40c below old prices. Bids were scarce 
on both old and new grades from the 
East, and western flours were only slight- 
ly higher. 

Export Trade—Foreign business was 
very quiet, as at present levels this 
trade cannot be interested. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 9, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.85@ 
8.30 bbl, standard patents $7.50@7.90, 
clears $7@7.40, high glutens $8.10@8.80; 
hard winter short patents $7.50@8, 
straights $7.15@7.65; soft winter 
straights, $6.60@7.20. 

NOTES 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 923, the previous week 
921, and the same week a year ago 743. 

Last week J. E. Seaver, of Dawson & 
Seaver, drove with his family up to Ver- 
mont, where they will spend the summer. 

Henry Knighton, of the New York 
office of Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., 
is on a business trip through New Eng- 
land, 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager for 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, left July 5 for about a week’s 
visit to the mill. 

Frank G. Updegrove, president of the 
York (Pa.) Mill & Elevator Co., called 
at the offices of the Frank R. Prina Cor- 
poration last week. 

John H. White, manager of the Prod- 
uce Exchange office of McDonnel & Co., 
is spending a couple of weeks at Cliff 
Haven, on Lake Champlain. 

Jaburg Bros., Inc., 90 Hudson Street, 
New York, has purchased the good-will 
and merchandise of the Jaburg-Miller 
Co., Inc. Both firms deal in bakery 
equipment. 

Trading in wheat in the grain futures 
market of the Produce Exchange showed 
a gain of 26 per cent for the first five 
days of last week over the corresponding 
period of the previous week. 

The death of Henry J. Robinson, one 
of the oldest flour members of the ex- 
change, was reported on July 8. He for- 
merly was a member of Lang & Robin- 
son, and was aged 89 years. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager of the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, spent a couple of days in this mar- 
ket last week, with headquarters at the 
offices of the Broenniman Co., Inc. 

Miss Elma Pearson, traffic manager 
for the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, 
Minn., spent a recent vacation in the 
East, visiting the office of A. S. Leo, the 
mill’s representative, on July 7. 

The account of the Zenith Milling Co., 
Kansas City, will be handled in New 
York by the Harry E. White Co. A. L. 
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Goetzmann, manager of the mill, stopped 
here last week on his way home. 


Richard L. Sweet, for many years ac- 
tive in the flour brokerage business, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
New York Produce Exchange, succeed- 
ing Lyndon Arnold, who died recently. 


William Beatty, president of the New 
York Produce Exchange and treasurer 
and general manager of the New York 
office of the Barnes-Ames Co., will be 
away some time on a business and pleas- 
ure trip through Canada. 

Fire completely destroyed the plant of 
the Manhattan Steam Bakery Co., 43 
Purvis Street, Long Island City, on July 
8, leaving nothing standing but the brick 
ovens. ‘The blaze caused $150,000 dam- 
age, but the property was insured. 


Out-of-town visitors last week includ- 
ed L. H. Davis, of the Dawson-Davis 
Co., Inc., Boston, E. J. Thomas, of the 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, visit- 
ing L. A. Viviano, and C. H. Newman, 
of the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Ray Kilthau, New York flour broker, 
left July 1 for a month or six weeks’ 
trip to the Pacific Coast. He will call 
on the Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., his 
connection at Waitsburg, Wash. During 
his absence the office will be in charge of 
Mr. Reeder and Miss Feldman. 


Two flour men were among new mem- 
bers admitted to the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange at the last meeting of the 
board of managers. They were Thomas 
J. Coulter, of Coulter & Coulter, New 
York, and Frank A. Hoey, of the local 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 


James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, narrowly escaped serious injury 
last week when the transmission on his 
car gave way on a hill. The other three 
people in the car were taken to a hos- 
pital. When the brakes would not hold, 
Mr. Haffenberg avoided a more serious 
accident by turning the car off the road. 


Because of various rumors throughout 
the trade, the Halboth-Coans Co., New 
York representative of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, has requested that 
the statement be printed that the mill at 
Hastings has not been injured in any 
way. The only damage was to the rye 
elevator at Shakopee, which was struck 
by lightning. 

The Panama Railroad Co. on July 7 
purchased 1,500 sacks hard wheat flour 
from the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, at $7.33, Osnaburgs, 
c.i.f., Christobal, via New Orleans. There 
was a Slight question about the award, 
as some confusion existed as to whether 
the prices were for old or new crop 
flour. This price was for old flour for 
shipment July 23, and was the lowest 
of 12 bids ranging as high as $8.04, 


The July meeting of the New York 
Flour Club scheduled for July 12 was 
postponed on account of the reunion of 
“old timers” at the home of George A. 
Zabriskie, at Tenafly, N. J., on that day. 
The flour men who attended the outing 
at Mr. Zabriskie’s in 1910, about 50 in 
number, were invited to get together 
again and have a “good-old-days-when” 
party. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour last week was unsatis- 


factory. Mills, generally, are firm in 
their views, but buyers are operating 
only in a small way to tide over imme- 
diate necessities. Comparatively little 
secondhand flour is available, but buyers 
in urgent need of supplies are generally 
able to satisfy their requirements from 
this class. 


Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, July 9: spring first 
patent $8.10@8.50 bbl, standard patent 
$7.60@7.90, first clear $7@7.30; hard 
winter short patent $7.80@8.25, straight 
$7.50@7.80; soft winter straight, $6.40@7. 


NOTES 


William Olbach, flour broker, has re- 
turned from an extended business trip 
through the West and Southwest. 


Howard F. Brazer, formerly promi- 
nent in the grain trade here, will here- 
after devote his entire attention to in- 
surance.: 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
C. W. Andrew, of McKinnon & McDon- 
ald, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland; William 
J. McNeil, of the milling wheat depart- 
ment of the Nye & Jenks Grain Co., 
Kansas City; L. B. Denison, of the Deni- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

J. C. Jackson. 


BUFFALO 


Buyers again held off last week from 
any but the lightest commitments pos- 
sible. With their stocks of old flour 
practically exhausted, they still consider 
that new wheat flour will be on the mar- 
ket within a few weeks and they plan 
on buying later. 

Very little booking of new wheat flour 
has been done. There is a good deal 
left on old orders. 

First clears showed more activity last 
week than other grades, as has been the 
case all winter. 

Scattered export inquiry is reported 
by South American exporters, and there 
is some demand from the Continent. 
Sales, however, lack volume. 

One or two mills closed their fiscal 
years last week, and others took advan- 
tage of the holiday shutdown for needed 
overhauling, which resulted in a much 
decreased output. 

Buffalo quotations, July 9: spring 
fancy patents $8.75@8.85 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@7.85, first clear $6.75@6.85; 
hard winter standards, $7.80@8.10; sem- 
olina, No. 2, 4%c, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, July 9, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.40@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $9.10@9.30; rye, white $7.50 
@7.70, dark $5.30@5.40, medium $6@6.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls __ tivity 
238,000 154,524 65 
238,000 177,906 75 
238,000 172,386 72 
238,000 182,934 17 


Previous week .. 

Year ago 

Two years ago... 
NOTES 


Theodore S. Banks, mill representa- 
tive, is back in his office after a two 
weeks’ illness. 

M. C. Burns, president of the Traders’ 
Feed & Grain Co., has returned from a 
trip to the Northwest. 

The George Urban Milling Co. bought 
the first car of Ohio soft winter wheat 








Clarence M. Stickell, Recently Elected 
President of the Piedmont Millers’ 
Association 
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last week. It graded No. 2 red winter, 
there being 1,800 bus in the car. 


Clement H. Cochran, of the Buffalo 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., was 
in New York last week. 

Earl McConnell, 
Grain Corporation, has returned from a 
visit to the eastern trade. 


A. H. Crosby, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, visited the Buffalo 
office of the company last week. 

Plans are out for bids on a grain ele- 
vator for the D. H. Grandin Milling Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. Plans were drawn 
by the A. E. Baxter Engineering Co. 

The Monarch Engineering Co. is in- 
stalling two marine legs for the elevator 
of the International Milling Co., which 
will likely be ready within a month. 
Contracts for completing concrete slab 
work in the mill have been let. The in- 
terior mill painting has been completed, 
and the office force is occupying its new 
offices. 

John J. Rammacher, president of the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange and vice presi- 
dent of the Eastern Grain & Elevator 
Corporation, Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo 
—|_ of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 

» Minneapolis, and James Carey Evy- 
a president of the Great Lakes 'Tran- 
sit Corporation, have accepted the _~ 
tation of Mayor Schwab, of Buffalo, to 
serve on the board which will supervise 
the $20,000,000 harbor development plan. 

M. A. McCarrny. 


BOSTON 


Offerings of new Kansas hard winter 
wheat flours were the feature of last 
week. Inside quotations were held con- 
siderably higher. Business was done in 
a small way at prices ranging from 
$7.25 to $7.65 bbl for standard patents 
and $7.75 to $9 for fancy short patents 
Local salesmen were disturbed by per- 
sistent reports that one Kansas mill had 
sold, through its Boston representative, 
a big lot of new Kansas hard winter 
wheat patent flour to a New England 
chain store system—about 60,000 bbls, in 
cotton—at a price around $6.90 bbl, bulk, 
delivery to be made through to April or 
May, 1928. 

Spring patent flour prices declined 
considerably in the first part of last 
week, but at the close they had advanced 
to the level of the previous week. De- 
mand, however, has shown no improve- 
ment, and mill representatives are quict- 
ly offering at concessions of 10@15c b)). 

Demand for soft winter wheat flours 
continues slow, with a_ shade _ higher 
range of prices quoted. Not much is 
doing in these flours. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, cottons, July 9: spring’ patents, spe- 
cial $9.10@9.20, standard patents $7.80 
@9.05, first clears $7.40@7.85; hard win- 
ter wheat patents, new, $7.30@8 (no oid 
offerings); soft winter patents $7.30 
8.30, straight $7@7.30, clear $6.60@7.10. 


NOTES 


The Reading Grain Co. has moved to 
more commodious quarters in a new 
building at Reading, Mass. 

Otto Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour 
Corporation, left Boston July 8 for an 
extended business trip to Kansas City 
and the West. 


The warehouse of Jaquith & Co., Wo- 
burn, Mass., grain and feed dealers, w:is 
partly destroyed by fire July 5, with a 
damage of $3,500. Considerable hay, 
flour, and grain was burned. 

Fire destroyed three warehouses of 
the H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
July 7, with a loss of more than $100.- 
000. The offices and ‘elevator were 
saved. The warehouses were filled witli 
large quantities of flour, grain, hay and 
feed. 

Frederick C. Maynard, for many years 
associated with Maynard & MacBrine. 
representatives of the Bartlett-Frazicr 
Co., Chicago, and Edward S. Clapham, 
formerly associated with Donahue & 
Clapham, have formed a company under 
the name of Clapham & Maynard, grain. 
with offices in the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. 

Bids were recently invited for the pur- 
chase of 20,000 bbls flour for the use of 
various Massachusetts state institutions. 
The time for submitting samples ex- 
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pired July 5. Bids are to be opened 
between July 25 and 28, the buyer re- 
serving the right to reject any or all. 
It is understood that about 40 samples 
were submitted. Delivery of the flour 
is to be made as wanted. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 


Flour last week showed some improve- 
ment in both price and demand. Most 
buyers, however, still are waiting for a 
decline. Practically all classes of buy- 
ers are believed to be running low on 
stocks, and will be obliged to enter the 
market shortly if they are to do any 
business. Offerings were neither plenti- 
ful nor pressing last week. 

Sales were confined to a few scattering 
cars of standard spring patent at $7.50 
@7.75 bbl, cotton, prompt, new hard 
winter standard patent at $7.25@7.50, 
cotton, July-August, old near-by soft 
winter straight at $6.25@6.50, in second- 
hand cottons, and new near-by soft win- 
ter straight as low as $5.95, bulk, first 
half September, up to $6.15, bulk, Au- 
gust. Many mills are asking more than 
these figures, and some are refusing to 
sell any new flour until they first have 
the grain in their possession. 

Nominal closing prices, July 9, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood or 15@25c less in bulk: 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short 
patent (new) $7.75@8, straight (new) 
$7.25@7.50; soft winter short patent 
(new) $7.15@7.40, straight (near-by, 
new) $6.15@6.40. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 

10,595 bbls flour destined for export. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week included 28 cars sample 
grade durum, smutty. 

Edward A. Ruth, son of Joseph Ruth, 
of F. Ruth & Son, flour jobbers, died 
on July 2, after a lingering illness. The 
funeral was held on July 6. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 25 to July 9, 105,948 bus; same 
period last year, 59,922. Range of 
prices for week ending July 9, $1.28@ 
143%; year ago, 95c@$1.41. 

G. H. Pouder, manager of the export 
and import bureau of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Commerce, is authority for 
the statement that “a significant develop- 
ment in Baltimore’s foreign trade is the 
increasing number of local concerns 
which are investigating the possibilities 
of expanding their business in the ex- 
port field.” 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business is unsettled. The bulk 
of trade last week was confined to small 
lot sales for prompt shipment. Bakers 
are in a waiting mood, and millers are 
not looking for any great buying move- 
ment in the immediate future. 

While stocks of the larger consumers 
have been steadily decreasing, they have 
not shown any inclination to replenish 
supplies. The only exception was when 
some attractive prices were offered and 
quick shipment assured. 

New hard winter wheat flour has been 
offered here, but only a few small-sized 
sales were reported. 

Demand for spring wheat flour is only 
fair, even attractive price concessions not 
being of sufficient interest to buyers. 

Clears were in brisk demand last week, 
with prices practically unchanged and 
holding firm. Demand for soft winter 
continued rather satisfactory, with quo- 
tations a trifle lower than the preceding 
week, 

Quotations, July 9, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh: spring wheat short patent $7.75 
@8.25 bbl, standard patent $7.25@7.75; 
hard winter short patent $7.75@8.25, 
standard patent $7.25@7.75; soft winter, 
$5.60@6, bulk; clears, $5.75@7.25. 

NOTES 

The S. Ewart Co., one of the oldest 
wholesale flour and grocery firms in 
Pittsburgh, will retire from business. 

Mrs. Cornelia J. Hayden, aged 83, wife 
of Aurelius Hayden, owner of the Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Elizabeth, Pa., died re- 
cently. Her husband, seven sons and a 
daughter survive. 
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SEATTLE 


Small lot sales of old crop flour locally 
and in outside domestic markets were the 
experience of most mills in the Pacific 
Northwest last week. Bookings in their 
local territories are being reduced to a 
low level, and sales for immediate re- 
quirements have become more general. 

While mills quote new crop prices on 
request, few are featuring them and few 
buyers are requesting them. When 
quoted, the reductions in new crop val- 
ues have not been sufficient to induce 
the anticipating of future requirements; 
it is apparent, therefore, that buyers 
generally will enter the new crop year 
with light commitments. Many who lost 
heavily by overloading during the last 
two years are reluctant to speculate 
again, and will wait until the basis of 
new crop prices is better established. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations at the close of last week, car- 
loads, coast: family short patent $7.90 
@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry 
flour $6.30@6.90, 98’s; standard patent 
$7@7.60, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
and Pacific hard wheats, $7.20@8, 98’s. 
Hard wheat top patents, carloads, coast, 
arrival draft terms: Dakota, $8.20@8.80; 
Montana, $7.60@8.05. 

Export Trade.—There were fairly 
good sales to the United Kingdom made 
by a few mills last week. Near-by ocean 
space is booked up, and steamship com- 
panies have advanced rates to 45s per 
long ton. 

Oriental demand has been lifeless. 
While there have been numerous inquir- 
ies, prices indicated by importers are 
about 50c bbl under coast mill quota- 
tions. Business could probably be done 
in export straights with the Orient at 
$5.80@6 bbl, c.i.f., Hongkong and North 
China ports, less 2 per cent, basis 49-lb 
cottons, while coast mills want $6.40@ 
6.50. 

New business with South America has 
fallen off to a minimum, and even in- 
quiry has been very light. 


SEATTLE OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Be OD cwrsaverss 46,800 17,442 37 
Previous week .... 46,800 20,862 45 
YOOPr ABO ...ceseee 52,800 16,504 31 
Two years ago..... 52,800 25,797 48 
Three years ago... 52,800 23,720 45 
Four years ago.... 52,800 23,501 45 
Five years ago..... 52,800 11,216 31 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SOY OD cccvcsveve 57,000 24,919 44 
Previous week .... 57,000 28,279 50 
Wear GRO ...ccccce BF,0080 20,543 36 
Two years ago..... 57,000 19,953 35 
Three years ago... 57,000 17,387 31 
Four years ago.... 57,000 8,479 15 
Five years ago..... 57,000 11,082 19 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1926, to 
July 1, 1927, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 





From 


= 
Puget Columbia 

To— Sound River Totals 
WUTOPe 2... ccsece 115,830 77,230 193,060 
ce | ere re 1,229,435 576,390 1,875,825 
South and Central 

America ...... 285,210 117,680 402,890 
BEAWOE ccicsvisee 104,300 13,930 118,230 
California ....... 251,360 716,615 967,975 
Ste s6 cna secede \. aehos 3,510 3,510 
Atlantic ports ... 290,165 293,715 583,880 
British Columbia. 33,065  ...... 33,065 
Se: ree fe 47,280 
New Zealand .... wae = 4-06.04 510 





Totals ........2,427,155 1,799,070 4,226,225 


QF SE FYE FG FFI OBO FFF ISS 


PACIFIC: €OAST 


WALTER C. TIFFANY, MANAGER 


649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Correspondents at Los Angeles, Portland and San Francisco 
Cable Address: **Palmking” 
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WHEAT, BUS (0000'S OMITTED) 

















oo From ‘ 
Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
PNG. ca.c000see0 3,155 21,440 24,595 
California ....... 470 982 1,452 
BOWED Ke cciscecs 63 1 64 
Orient ee 3,122 5,065 8,187 
Atlantic ports ... 2 26 28 
South America .. 319 1,146 1,465 
British Columbia. 88 Paws 88 
BEPIGR ccccsccecs 287 193 480 
P| eres eee 35 35 
... errr 7,506 28,888 36,394 
Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1926, to July 1, 1927, 55,415,665 bus, 
against 41,923,571 for the same _ period, 
season of 1925-26. 
NOTES 


W. J. and W. H. Macdonald have in- 
corporated the Macdonald Warehouse & 
Grain Co., Spokane; capital, $50,000. 

The Roman Meal Co., Tacoma, capital 
$250,000, has been incorporated by M. S. 
Phillips, L. M. Willems and S. Wilcox. 

The mill of the Tonasket (Wash.) 
Warehouse & Milling Co., which has been 
idle for several years, will be operated 
by J. A. Duchow. 

Shipments of flour by water to domes- 
tic ports from Seattle and Tacoma in 
June: to San Francisco, 9,676 bbls; Los 
Angeles, 3,845; San Diego, 400; Charles- 
ton, 500; Norfolk, 428; Baltimore, 3,268; 
New York, 1,650; Boston, 250. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in June: to Hongkong, 59,456 bbls; 
Shanghai, 494; Kobe, 35; Swatow, 250; 
Manila, 40,259; Cebu, 7,725; Zamboanga, 
63; Lloilo, 6,625; Glasgow, 4,608; Liver- 
pool, 1,429; Manchester, 571; South 
America, 8,280; Honolulu, 8,684. 

Of 337 carloads of wheat inspected at 
Seattle in June by the Office of Federal 
Grain Supervision, 133 graded No. 1, 149 
No. 2, 32 No. 38, 9 No. 4, 12 No. 5, 2 
special grade, and 85 were smutty. At 
Tacoma, of 255 carloads inspected, 101 
graded No. 1, 115 No. 2, 27 No. 3, 7 
No. 4, 3 No. 5, 2 special grade, and 67 
were smutty. 

D. A. Pattullo, manager Crown Mills, 
Portland, and not D. A. Pattullo, Jr., as 
was erroneously stated in a recent issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, was elected 
a trustee of the Pacific Flour Export Co. 
and of the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation at their annual meetings, and H. 
V. Jackson, manager of the Tacoma 
plant of the Sperry Flour Co., and not 
of the Portland office of that company, 
was elected president of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association. 


PORTLAND 


The attitude of the flour market is 
strictly a waiting one. Little business 
was reported last week, and that was in 
small lots for immediate needs. Pending 
the opening of the new season, no marked 
activity in the trade is expected. List 
prices on July 9 were unchanged at 
$8.25 bbl for family patents, $8.55 for 
second hard wheat and $7.95 for second 
blue-stem, in straight cars. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SD RSA eee ee 18,271 29 
PTR WEG sccecrvcses 19,247 31 
ME Mate ©2208 6:5'0.0.08 6ee 16,180 26 
See SE GID. 0 kk cer ecses 10,263 17 
SMEwe PORTE BHO ..cccecvce 8,318 29 
Wee Deere BOO ccs civccase 22,894 36 
Pave FORTS GOO cnc ccssscen 18,473 32 


NOTES 


Total flour shipments from Portland 
in the grain year just ended were 1,- 
799,067 bbls, as follows: to California, 
716,615; to Europe, 77,230; to Hawaii, 
13,929; to the Orient, 576,392; to Central 
and South America, 117,678; to Atlantic 
ports, 293,713; to Cuba, 3,510. In the 
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previous season, shipments were 2,041,- 
228 bbls. 

Federal inspections of wheat here dur- 
ing the season aggregated 27,152 cars, 
against 21,475 in the previous season. 
Of the cars inspected in the season just 
ended, 28.4 per cent graded No. 1, 51 per 
cent No. 2, 17.2 per cent No. 3 and 2.6 
per cent No. 4. 

J. M. LownspDate. 


OGDEN 


Although numerous inquiries are be- 
ing received regarding new crop flour 
prices, Utah and Idaho millers have re- 
frained from making any quotations. 
Harvest will be delayed this year be- 
cause of poor weather conditions pre- 
vailing during the spring, which retard- 
ed growth. As a result, millers do not 
expect that grain will be received from 
either Utah or Idaho until late in Au- 
gust. Possibility that prices may be 
announced within two weeks is foreseen 
by some millers. 

Reductions in quotations to the South- 
east on old crop spring wheat flour were 
reported last week, hard wheat flours 
remaining steady and unchanged. Few 
bookings were made, but specifications 
were numerous, and there was a gen- 
erally optimistic trend in Pacific Coast 
and intermountain markets. Shipments 
continued heavy to the Southeast. South- 
ern California absorbed considerable 
flour, with only a fair demand from San 
Francisco. Utah and Idaho shipments 
were considered normal, though in small 
lots. Millers anticipate capacity opera- 
tion until late summer for the larger 
mills. 

Quotations, car lots, July 9: to the 
Southeast, $8.10@8.60 bbl for high pat- 
ents and $7.80@8.30 for straights, f.o.b., 
Memphis and lower Mississippi River 
points, these offers being for old crop 
flour. To the Pacific Coast: $8.80@9.45 
bbl for top patents and $8.50@9.05 for 
second patents, f.o.b., San Francisco or 
other California common points. To 
Utah and Idaho: $7.60@8.05 bbl for fam- 
ily and second patents, $6.80@7.55 for 
straights, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

J. W. Sherwood, vice president and 
manager of the Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., is here arranging for the 
initial operation of the Ogden mill. 

H. W. Prickett, manager of the Utah 
traffic service bureau, has gone to Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, as representative of the Og- 
den Grain Exchange and Ogden Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the hearing on wheat 
and flour rates. 

Utah and Idaho wheat buyers for the 
Sperry Flour Co. attended a convention 
held in Ogden, at which H. P. Iverson, 
Ogden manager, presided. Favorable re- 
ports regarding crop conditions were re- 
ceived, and arrangements for handling 
1927 wheat discussed. 

W. E, Zurpann. 


Flour business is at a standstill, little 
interest being shown in either new or 
old crop, due to the continued firmness 
of the market and to the usual slump 
in the bakery business at this time of the 
year. Deliveries are fair, bakers taking 
increased quantities of old crop flour to 
carry them into the new crop year. In- 
dications received as to new crop prices 
are not conducive to much business, the 
trade generally expecting lower prices. 

Quotations, July 8, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered,. San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.60@8.80 bbl; Montana 
patents $8@8.25, clears $6.50@6.75; Kan- 
sas patents, $8@8.25; Dakota patents, 
$8.75@9.25; Oregon-Washington _ blue- 
stem patents, $7.30@7.50; northern 
straight grades, $7@7.10; northern hard 
wheat blends, $7.60@7.80; northern pas- 
try, $7.20@7.40; California pastry, $6.50 
@6.70. 

. ~ 

Charles B. Parrott, of Parrott & John- 
son, operating the mill at Etna, Cal., 
died recently. 


A series of wheat testing meetings 
have been arranged for Fayette County, 
Pennsylvania, by the County Agricultural 
Extension Association in an endeavor to 
find the highest yield for each acre of 
the various brands of wheat. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago. — The millfeed market is 
stronger and demand active on standard 
middlings and the heavier grades. 
Standard middlings especially became 
active last week, and prices advanced. 
Offerings of the latter are becoming tight, 
and everything offered is being picked 
up. Flour middlings and red dog in 
particular are nearly unobtainable, and 
demand continues good. Bran on the 
other hand is barely steady, and there is 
very little interest displayed in this 
grade of feed. Spring bran was quoted, 
July 9, at $27.50@27.75 ton, hard winter 
bran $27.50@27.75, standard middlings 
$32.50@33, flour middlings $39@39.50, 
red dog $46@47. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeeds were consider- 
ably stronger last week, in line with oth- 
er markets, due to the broad inquiry and 
limited offerings. Middlings are par- 
ticularly in demand, with bran also run- 
ning strong. Standard middlings made 
a gain of $3 ton, while flour middlings 
advanced $2. Spring bran is $1 higher, 
and winter bran and red dog are 50c 
above the previous week. Quotations, 
July 9: spring bran $27@27.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $27.50@28, standard fine mid- 
dlings $32.50@33, flour middlings $38@ 
39, red dog $42.50@43.50, in 100-Ib sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St. Louis—Sales of millfeed were light 
last week, and buyers did not show much 
interest in future bookings. Bran was 
dull, but gray shorts were in fairly ac- 
tive demand and hard to obtain. Both 
buyers and sellers seem to be awaiting 
future developments. Quotations, July 
9: soft wheat bran $27.50@28 ton, hard 
wheat bran $27@27.50, and gray shorts 
$36@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis.—There seems to be no 
let-up to the demand for mill offals. 
Even bran has been moving a little more 
freely of late; at least city mills have 
advanced their prices on that grade 50c 
ton. The spread between bran and 
standard middlings is abnormally wide; 
traders say the former must advance or 
the latter decline. With the big pig 
crop, a decline in middlings hardly seems 
possible at this time. 

Feed manufacturers are represented 
to have made very heavy sales of their 
products for summer and fall delivery, 
but are not thought to have fully cov- 
ered their millfeed requirements. Specu- 
lators, at the same time, have been quiet- 
ly adding to their holdings. According 
to reports, some round lots of bran and 
middlings are already under contract for 
shipment during the next 60 to 90 days. 

Heavy feeds are very scarce. With 
red dog almost unobtainable, consumers 
are paying more attention to flour mid- 
dlings, so that prices on the latter have 
strengthened, Everything considered, the 
feed situation is unusually strong for this 
season of the year, and millers con- 
fidently expect a high level of prices to 
obtain throughout the first few months 
of the new crop year. 

The only thing that might depress 
prices would be a heavy crop of soft 
corn, brought about by inclement weath- 
er preventing the growing crop from 
ripening properly. There is of course a 
possibility of this because of the com- 
parative backwardness of corn. 

Prices are 50c@$2 higher for the week, 
the maximum advance being in mid- 
dlings. Bran is held by city mills at 
$25 ton, standard middlings $30@31, 
flour middlings $36@38, red dog $42.50, 
wheat mixed feed $30@35, and rye mid- 
dlings $26.50@27, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

July 12 Year ago 
eee $24.50@25.00 $21.00@21.50 
Stand. middlings.. 31.00@31.50 21.50@22.50 


Flour middlings.. 37.00@38.00 26.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 48.00@43.50 31.00@32.00 


Bran 


Duluth—Buying interest in millfeed 
keeps up remarkably well for this sea- 
son of the year, and on heavy feeds the 
market is strong. Most of the business 
is going in mixed cars with flour. Mills 
are able to sell all they have to offer. 


Great Falls—Near-by demand is light, 
but considerable feed has been sold for 
delivery up to January. Quotations are 
about $1 lower than a week ago. Prices, 
July 9: standard bran $29 ton and 
standard middlings $31.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Shorts continue in good 
request, with offerings unequal to de- 
mand. Prices are $1@1.50 higher than 
a week ago. Bran is offered freely, but 
demand is iight. Quotations, July 9: 
bran, $24 ton; brown shorts, $31.50@ 
32.50; gray shorts, $33@34, 

Atchison—Millfeed again did the un- 
expected last week and shorts advanced 
to $34 ton, mill-run $29 and bran $25. 
These prices are now good for all July, 
and millers are refusing to sell for de- 
ferred delivery except at around these 
figures. 


Salina.—Demand for bran has slowed 
up somewhat, but that for shorts is still 
urgent, with quotations higher last week. 
Prices, July 7, basis Kansas City, in 
100-lb lots: bran, $1.25@1.30; mill-run, 
$1.40@1.45; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Much to everybody’s surprise, 
millfeed turned strong last week and 
middlings were advanced $1 ton. De- 
mand was good, offerings limited and 
output reduced, with some mills sold out. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, July 
8, at $30@30.25 ton, mixed feed $33.75 
@34.25 and middlings $37.50@38.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville-—Bran was quoted, July 9, 
at $28.50 ton, mixed feed $33.50 and 
shorts $36. 


THE SOUTH 


Norfolk.—Millfeed is scarce and much 
higher, with fairly active demand, and 
inquiries reported increasing. Quota- 
tions, July 8: red dog, $46@47 ton; win- 
ter middlings, $40@41; flour middlings, 
$38.50@40; standard middlings, $36.50@ 
37; standard bran, $35.50@36. 


Memphis.—Mills are offering but little 
millfeed, and prices are firm, particular- 
ly for gray shorts. Buyers only want a 
car or so at a time, but their stocks are 
so light that demand is fairly good. On 
July 9 wheat bran, spot or immediate, 
sold at $28@28.50 ton, and gray shorts 
at $37.50@38. Concessions on forward 
shipments of bran are $2 ton, but prac- 
tically no forward offerings of shorts are 
being made. 


Atlanta.— Although millfeed prices 
showed a further decline last week, it 
was not enough to affect buying. Orders 
are still for current needs only, and it 
has been several weeks since the market 
here was active. Brokers do not look 
for any improvement until prices are 
lower. Stocks are exceptionally small. 
Collections are reported slightly better, 
but still less than normal for this time of 
year. Quotations, July 8, f.o.b., Atlanta: 


bran, basis 100-lb bags, $33@34.50 ton; 
winter middlings, $39@40; standard mid- 
dlings, $38@39; red dog, $48@49. 

Nashville—There has been no falling 
off in the satisfactory demand for mill- 
feed that has featured business in the 
Southeast for some time. Mills report 
sales for their output of bran and mid- 
dlings at unchanged prices. At some 
plants the supply is not equal to the 
demand. Quotations, July 9: soft winter 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio Riv- 
er stations, $29@31 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $31@34. 

THE EAST 

Baltimore.—Brans and standard mid- 
dlings were firmer and more salable last 
week, while heavy feeds were quiet and 
unchanged. Quotations, July 9, basis 
prompt lake-and-rail shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32.50@33; 
soft winter bran, $33.50@34; standard 
middlings, $37@37.50; flour middlings, 
$42@44; red dog, $49.50@50. 


Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales were prin- 
cipally in small lots last week, with prices 
lower but held firm. Offerings were 
moderate. Quotations, July 9: standard 
middlings, $35@36 ton; flour middlings, 
$43@44; spring wheat bran, $31@32; 
red dog, $49.50@50.50. 


Buffalo—tThere is considerable differ- 
ence between last year’s millfeed prices 
and the high market of this year. Re- 
duced output has much to do with it, as 
well as the sharply higher corn market. 
Last year at this time, bran was quoted 
at $25.50 ton, with middlings only $1 
more. Standard middlings have ad- 
vanced more than bran. There are no 
offerings of bran or middlings except for 
August shipment. Quotations, July 9: 
spring bran, $29 ton; standard middlings, 
$35; red dog, August, $45.50; heavy 
mixed feeds, prompt, $39; flour mid- 
dlings, prompt, $41. 

Boston—Demand for wheat feeds was 
fairly good last week, with prices higher, 
especially on middlings, mixed feed and 
red dog. Spring and winter bran not so 
strong as other feeds, there being some 
pressure to sell. Offerings of feed are 
all for near-by shipment and only in 
moderate quantities. Local stocks are 
light. Other feeds are held steady, with 
a fair demand. Quotations, July 9, near- 
by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb sacks: 
spring bran, $33.50@35 ton; hard winter 
bran, $33.50@34; soft winter bran, $34.50 
@35; standard middlings, $37.50@38; 
flour middlings, $40.50@41; mixed feed, 
$38.50@41; red dog, $51@52; stock feed, 
$41; reground oat hulls, $19. Canadian 
shippers offered pure bran at $34 and 
middlings at $37.75, quick shipment, in 
100-lb sacks, but demand was slow. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle—Washington mills have un- 
usually light feed stocks for this time 
of year, and in view of the high level of 
coarse grain prices are inclined to be 
bullish as to the future course of the 
millfeed market. While they have made 
some concessions in recent weeks, they 
are not disposed to further sacrifice fu- 
ture profits to promote sales at present 
prices. Washington standard mill-run 
was quoted, July 9, at $32@33 ton, coast, 
for prompt; white feeds $33.50, red feeds 
$32, Montana mixed $30@31, July and 
August shipment. 

San Francisco—A further decline in 
millfeed prices has served to stimulate 
some business, although the market, gen- 
erally, is quiet. Canadian, Kansas and 
Montana bran and mill-run comprise the 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, July 12, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Beeline BER 6. a ceesves $27.50 @ 27.75 
Hard winter bran ....... 27.50 @ 27.75 
Soft winter bran ... +<s eeea hae se 
Standard middlings ... 8338.00@33.50 
seeeeee 39.50@40.00 
46.00 @ 47.00 
Buffalo 
Spring bran $29.00 @29.50 
Hard winter bran @ occ 
Soft winter bran 
Standard middlings* .... 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Flour middlingst 
Red dog 


Spring bran 

ROOD sacs ateben Besess @32.00 

{ Winnipeg @ 27.00 
*Brown shorts. 


Minneapolis 
$.....@25.00 
+ 90ne Wa Seen 
30.00 @31.00 
36.00 @38.00 
weees @42.50 
Philadelphia 
$33.50 @34.50 
33.50 @34.00 
34.00 @34.50 
36.00 @37.00 
46.00 @47.00 
51.00 @52.00 


Baltimore 

yee: lettres weer - $32.50@33.00 

seee+@24.00 27.00@27.50 .....@. 
27.50 @ 28.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
$.....@ 58 


33.50 @34.00 
37.00 @37.50 
42.00 @ 44.00 
49.50@50.00 
Nashville 


31.50 @32.50 
33.00 @34.00 
Boston 
$33.50@35.00 
33.50 @34.00 
34.50@35.00 
37.50 @38.00 
40.50 @41.00 
51.00 @52.00 


36.00 @36.50 


Columbus 
$31.50@32.50 $ 
31.50 @32.50 
32.00 @33.00 
34.00 @35.00 
38.50 @40.00 
44.00 @45.00 peda WP aaeee 


Middlings 
$.....@41.00 


29.00 @31.00 
31.00 @34.00 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


July 13, 1927 


bulk of offerings, the latter predominat- 
ing. Local and north coast mills are 
offering nothing. With the exception of 
a few large buyers who have taken on 
considerable feed, the trade is awaiting 
further reductions, with ideas of about 
$30 ton for red bran. As soon as inter- 
est in barley subsides, however, millfeed 
demand will probably show some life and 
give mills the opportunity of moying it 
at a better basis than is necessary at 
present. Quotations, July 8, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Montana bran and 
mill-run, $32@33 ton; Kansas bran, $34 
@35; northern standard bran and mill- 
run, $38@39; white bran and mill-run, 
$41@42; Canadian bran, $32@33; mid- 
dlings, $46@48; shorts, $42@43; low 
grade flour, $54@55. 

Los Angeles.—After market depres- 
sion for a month, millfeed rallied last 
week, and demand was reported gov 
and holding steady. Buyers had been 
taking small lots for immediate use, but 
sales were in large quantities last week. 
Production is only fair, but is expected 
to be large in the next three weeks whei 
the new crop is milled. Quotations, July 
8: bran, $35.50 ton; white mill-run, $3»; 
red mill-run, $36; blended mill-run, $37; 
flour middlings, $51. 

Ogden.—Demand for millfeed was 
steady last week, with prices firm. Stocks 
on the Pacific Coast are reported slight- 
ly heavier. Green feed has disappearcid 
on all lower ranges. Delayed harvestiiz 
of hay and other feed crops is also hav- 
ing some effect. These conditions, how- 
ever, have not been sufficient to cause 
any increase in prices. Quotations, cir 
lots, July 9: to California, red brin 
$36.50@37.50 ton, blended bran and mil!- 
run $39, white bran and mill-run $39.50 
@40, middlings $45@48, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points; to Utah and Idaho: red bran 
$31.50@32.50, blended bran and mill-run 
$33, white bran and mill-run $33.50 
34.50, middlings $44@45, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—The millfeed market ruled 
quiet last week. There was little loci! 
or country demand, and offerings were 
limited. On July 9 mills listed mill-run 
at $38 ton and middlings at $53, in 
straight cars, 


CANADA 


Montreal_—A good demand persists for 
millfeed. Millers’ stocks are small, and 
prices remain very firm. Country stocks 
have been kept low in the hope that 
better pasturage would lower prices. 
Buyers in the United States are not 
showing much interest. Reductions are 
generally expected, but are continually 
postponed, probably due to the fact that 
mills are not grinding the usual large 
quantities for export. Quotations, Jul) 
8: bran $32.25 ton, shorts $34.25, mi<- 
dlings $41.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Mont- 
real rate points. At Fort William, bran 
$25, shorts $27, middlings $33, all jutes, 
ex-track, net cash; $1 ton less when thcy 
contain mill-run screenings. 


Toronto.—Mills report a sustained de- 
mand for millfeed, notwithstanding the 
fact that pasture in Ontario is abundant. 
Flour output is of no great volume, ani 
mills are readily disposing of the re- 
sultant feed in mixed cars with flour. 
Quotations, July 9: bran $32 ton, shoris 
$34 and middlings $41, bags included, in 
mixed cars with flour, spot cash terms, 
delivered, Ontario points. 

Winnipeg.—Millfeed is in limited de- 
mand. Up to the beginning of last week 
there was a fair call from United States 
Pacific Coast points. Prospects are that 
the present high prices of feed grains 
will be maintained, and. if such is the 
case domestic demand will improve when 
pastures begin to dry up. Quotations, 
July 9, Fort William basis: Manito! 
bran $27 ton, shorts $28; Saskatchew:i) 
bran $27, shorts $28; Alberta bran $25, 
shorts $30. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at t!« 
principal distributing centers for the werk 
ending July 9, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts—, --Shipments 
1927 1926 1927 1926 

731 5 

800 


305 
1,200 


Minneapolis ... 
Kansas City... 
New York .... oss 
Baltimore ..... 284 
Boston 23 
Philadelphia .. 220 
Milwaukee .... 2 


9,737 7, 
2,180 2,840 
4 eee tee 
351 
360 
9 


e 
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Chicago.—An improved demand exists 


for mixed feeds. Manufacturers say that 
current business increased very satisfac- 
torily last week, and that sales were both 
for near-by and deferred shipment. 
Prices on grains are higher, but farmers 
are also getting better prices for their 
dairy products, and seem willing to pay 
higher levels. Dairy feeds, 24 per cent, 
were quoted, July 9, at $41@44 ton, Chi- 
eago, scratch feeds $49@50, mash feeds 
$59@61.50. 

Atlanta—In spite of the fact that 
mixed feed stocks are exceptionally low, 
sales failed to show any improvement 
last week, due to high prices. Orders 
now being placed ask for prompt ship- 
ment, and are for immediate needs only. 
Coliections are a little below normal for 
this period. Quotations, July 8, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: best grade horse feed $46@47 
ton, lower grades $34@36; best grade 
chicken feed $49@51, lower grades $42 
@45. 

St. Louis —Although some booking 
for future delivery is reported by mixed 
feed manufacturers, the buying trade is 
awaiting further developments before 
contracting extensively. Old bookings 
are nearly all cleared out, and buying 
should be active as soon as prices ap- 
pear more favorable. High grade dairy 
feeds were quoted, July 9, at $46@46.50 
ton, high grade horse feed $43, and 
scratch feed $51@51.50. 

Nashville—The mixed feed market is 
practically unchanged. Demand is mod- 
erate, and prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions, July 9: horse feed, 100-lb bags, 
$31@48; dairy feed, $31@44; poultry 
scratch feed, $49@55; poultry mash 
feed, $66@78. 

Memphis.—Mills are running on light 
schedules, as demand for feed is not 
heavy. Farming activities have helped 
to some extent, but pastures are so good 
and home supplies of hay so large in 
some districts that the volume of orders 
is disappointing. Dairy and poultry 
feeds are steady and moving normally. 

Montreal_—Mixed feeds continue firm, 
with a good demand, and prices un- 
changed. Quotations, July 8, carloads, 
ex-track, Montreal rate points, net cash: 
high grade mixed feeds $45 ton, second 
grade $39, third grade $33; growing 
mash, $70; egg mash, $65; fine chick 
feeds, $70; first choice scratch grains 
$56, second class $54. 

Toronto.—Quotations, July 9: oat chop 
$52 ton, oats and barley $49, crushed 
oats $49, corn meal $50, feed wheat $57, 
oats feed $28, chick feed $67, mixed 
car lots, net cash terms, delivered, coun- 
try points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.——There were a few scattered 
orders here for cottonseed meal last 
week. Until prices have declined con- 


siderably, brokers look for only a light 
business. Quotations, July 8, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: 7 per cent ammonia, $31@32 ton; 
8 per cent, $35@36; cottonseed hulls, 
bulk $6@6.50, sacked $9@9.50. 


New Orleans.—Cottonseed products 
continued in light demand, both in the 
domestic market and for export. Quota- 
tions, July 6: choice cake, 8 per cent 
ammonia, bulk, $32.50@33 ton; choice 
meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, $38@ 
38.50; hulls, sound quality, bulk, $6.75. 


Memphis.—This section has no more 
cottonseed meal to sell, and dealers are 
filling their limited orders elsewhere. 
Quotations are slightly lower, due chiefly 
to inactive demand, but the government 
estimate on cotton acreage is smaller 
than expected, and caused encouragement 
to bulls, as concern was felt over the 
boll weevil menace. On July 9 dealers 
quoted 41 per cent at $37.50 ton and 
43 at $39. 


Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal continues 
unchanged, but firm. Operators look for 
an easier market shortly, but they are 
asking the same prices as in the previous 
week. Nominal quotation, July 9, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $40@42 ton. 


Chicago.—The market on cottonseed 
meal is very quiet, and discounts are be- 
ing offered by some sellers to move ton- 
nage. Prices are practically unchanged, 
43 per cent being quoted, July 9, at $43 
ton, Chicago. 


Pittsburgh—Movement of cottonseed 
meal was slow last week. Most busi- 
ness was of small lots for prompt ship- 
ment. Prices were practically unchanged. 
Offerings were light. Quotations, July 
9: 43 per cent protein, $44.70 ton; 41 per 
cent, $42.70. 

Boston.—There was no change in the 
cottonseed meal situation last week, al- 
though there were a few special offer- 
ings made at less than quotations in 
order to move certain lots. Demand was 
poor. Local stocks are fair. On July 9 
shippers offered meal at $40.25@47 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, 45-day shipment, Boston 


points. 
San  Francisco.—Concentrates are 
weaker and demand slow. Cottonseed 


meal and cake were quoted, July 8, at 
$41 ton, delivered, San Francisco. 


Los Angeles.—Demand for cottonseed 
is reported good, although there is a 
tendency on the part of buyers to order 
in small lots for immediate use. Cot- 
tonseed meal was quoted, July 8, at $38 


ton. 
SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—tIn so far as demand is 
concerned, there is very little change in 
the screenings market. Buyers remain 
indifferent, and offerings have to be car- 
ried over from day to day. In conse- 
quence, there is some softening in prices, 
though there is no pressure of offerings. 
Grinders report demand from mixers as 
only fair. Light-weight screenings are 
quoted at $7@10 ton, medium $10@12 
and heavy seeds $14@16, f.o.b., Minne- 
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apolis. Mill oats are in light demand at 
30@36c bu. 

Toronto.—Screenings are becoming 
very scarce in this market, and dealers 
have little to offer. What business there 
is, is being transacted at prices un- 
changed from those of a week ago, Deal- 
ers asked $29 ton, car lots, cif., Bay 
ports, on July 9 


OATMEAL 


oe ey ey __ ii 





Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is light, and sales are normal 
for the time of year. Quotations, July 
9: rolled oats $8.50 bbl in 90-lb jute 
bags, mixed cars, and $8 in straight cars, 
on track, net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 


Montreal.—Rolled oats and oatmeal 
remain unchanged, with business quiet. 
Prices are slightly firmer, on July 8 
rolled oats quotations being $4.15 per 90 
lbs, while oatmeal was 10 per cent more. 


Winnipeg.—Between seasons dullness 
characterizes the oatmeal trade. Mills 
complain of scarcity of good quality oats. 
Prices are unchanged, with rolled oats 
quoted at $3.85 per 80-lb sack on July 9: 
oatmeal, 98-lb sacks, 25 per cent over 
rolled. 

Boston——A material decline in oat- 
meal prices occurred last week, with 
only a moderate demand. Rolled was 
quoted, July 9, at $3.35, with cut and 
ground at $3.68, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Buffalo—Rolled oats ruled steady to 
firm last week, selling at $3.25@3.30 per 
90 Ibs. 

Chicago.—The domestic demand for 
oat products continues very brisk, and 
mills also report some export business, 
and that inquiries are again increasing. 
Rolled oats were quoted, July 9, at $2.85 
per 90-lb sack, and oatmeal $3.15 per 
100 Ibs. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on July 12 at $2.95 per 90 lbs. 





KING WILL OPEN NEW DOCKS 

LiverPoo,, Enc.—King George V, ac- 
companied by Queen Mary, will open the 
Gladstone Docks, the new addition to the 
extensive system of tidal basins where 
the immense commerce of the leading 
English port is handled, on July 19. 

The White Star Line, whose ships will 
use the new docks exclusively, will be 
specially honored at the ceremony. The 
commander of the Olympic, Captain 
William Marshall, who was made an A. 
D. C. to the King last year, has been 
commanded to appear in attendance up- 
on His Majesty. A White Star ship, the 
Adriatic, will be the first to enter the 
docks, her transfer from the old berths 
used by the line occupying an important 
place in the day’s program. 





Exports of wheat from Canada during 
May were 51 per cent greater than in 
the same month last year. 
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Prices aie in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 11, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 


by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 

Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis— 1926 1927 
DE axa 6 as56 605-04 4604 — 50 $24.50@25.00 
Pure wheat bran ... 21.50 24.75@25.00 
Middlings ............ 21.50 30.00@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 27.00 35.50@36.00 
ate aa oko <a a in ied 31.00 40.50@41.50 
ft” Rr 24.00 29.00@30.00 


Old process oil meal... 
Bran* 


46.00 44.00@45.00 
29.00 33.00@33.50 





Middlings* 30.00 37.50@38.00 
ee a ny. odbaeawke 40.00 49.50@51.00 
Duluth— 
Bran .......eeeeeeeee+ 22.00 25.00@25.50 
EE OOS 23.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.00 37.00@38.00 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 30.50@31.00 
Pe GR Fike esXedicacs 32.00 40.50@41.50 
St. Louis— 
BAAR .nccrccccccccsces 88.00 $6.56@87.50 
Brown shorts ......... 28.50 33.00@34.00 
Gray shorts .......... 30.50 35.00@36.00 
Ce OE Soo s seb es cad 7.00 10.00@10.50 
Hominy feed ......... 25.00 27.00@28.00 
Buffalo— 
fh” 7 ree 25.00 30.00@31.00 
a ae 24.50 29.00@30.00 
Standard middlings ... 25.00 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings ...... $ 30.50 40.50@41.50 
SE ER vows sadwiaasae & 35.50 45.50@46.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 32.00 39.00@40.00 


Se: EE is einowee sens 46.50 44.50@45.50 
Kansas City— 


on eee 20.50 24.50@25.00 
BPRS cicsccccccccscnss 90.80 94.50094.96 
Brown shorts ........ 26.00 32.00@33.00 
Gray shorts .......... 28.00 34.50@35.50 
Red dog ...........+- 33.60 41.00@432.00 

Philadelphia— 
33.00 @33.50 








Weer WHOM ci ccacicss BS 
Pure bran ..... 28. 
Spring bran .. -50@33.00 
Spring middlings ,. 36.50 @37.50 
Red dog ............. 38.50 48.50@49.50 
Flour middlings ...... 37.00 43.00@ 48.50 

Milwaukee— 


50@33.50 








Lo a 27.50 @ 28.00 
SD iho aoe 27.00 @ 27.50 
Middlings 32.50@33.00 
Flour middlings 38.00 @39.00 
PO sdcccnancewon 2 33.00 2.50 @ 43.50 
Rye feed ............. 21.00 27.00@27.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.50 40.00@43.00 


Brewers’ dried grainst.. 25.00 24.50@25.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 31.50 40.50@42.00 
Gluten feed{t ........... 33.75 31.10@34.60 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


PEMMMOGRDOUE cccccccceces $8.30 $9.10 
CE Wi Khe ik a¥ 4:40 % 4-4-0% 7.00 9.10 
ad EN 5.6 5 0's 0:55 09-68 bn 7.50 
Se CE? cece cecaans 8.90 9.70 
ere ee 5.70 6.50 
ON” 6 aka be eek es a dle we 4.70 
*Boston. +¢Chicago. 1100 Ibs. 





DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk is very brisk, and handlers say that 
there has been’ the heaviest contracting 
by manufacturers in the history of this 
commodity. Offerings are heavier, but 
demand keeps pace. Prices, July 9, 9@ 
9c Ib, in 100-lb bags, Chicago. 





Construction work showed favorable 
progress in the Canadian West during 
May. Of a total of $46,758,500 awarded 
in contracts during that month through- ° 
out Canada, the figure was $5,395,300 
for the prairie provinces. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was about un- 
changed last week. ‘Trading basis was 
steady, and wheat offered was mainly 
bought by mills. Hard winters were in 
best request, although a fair demand 
prevailed for red winters. Some new 
crop Kansas wheat has been worked 
through here and Milwaukee for Buf- 
falo mills, but no new wheat has been 
offered on the exchange. Trading basis, 
July 9: No. 1 red 1@1¥,c¢ over July, 
No. 2 red 4%4@le over, No. 3 red le 
over to 2c under; No. 1 hard 3@5c 
over, No, 2 hard 2@8ec over, No. 3 hard 
le over to 2c under; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 5@10¢ over, No. 2 dark northern 3@ 
te over, No. 1 northern 3@8c_ over. 
Sales made late in the week: Nos. 1 and 
2 red $1.47, bu; No. 1 hard $1.51@ 
1.53Y,, No. 2 hard $1.50%. 

Minneapolis.—As_ for several weeks 
past, the only activity in cash wheat is 
for the high protein varieties. Millers 
seem unable to get enough of this kind 
to satisfy their needs, so that competi- 
tion for the limited arrivals for sale 
have advanced premiums. At the same 
time the mediocre grades are relatively 
neglected, and can be picked up by mills 
not so particular about their mix and by 
terminal elevators at unchanged prices. 
No. 1 hard spring wheat is quoted at 
6@24c bu over the July option, depend- 
ing upon protein content; No. 1 dark 
northern 3@2l1ce over, and No. 1 northern 
July price to 14¢ over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 9 
was $1.48@1.57%, and of No. 1 durum 
S$LAT@1.55Y2. No. 1 amber closed on 
July 12 at $1.46@1.50, and No. 1 durum 
$1.45@ 1.48. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 9 
was $1.43%.@1.63, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.427%,@1.52. No. 1 dark closed 
July 12 at $1.444%,@1.58%, and No. 1 
northern $1.484Y%.@1A7%. 

Based on the close, July 12, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.31 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.29; in southern Minnesota, 
No, 1 dark $1.33, No. 1 northern $1.31; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.34, No. 1 northern $1.32; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.24, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.22. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to July 9, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000's 
omitted) ; 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-2 

70,929 95,402 93,943 92,800 
44,706 66,157 105,033 33,126 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth 


115,635 161,559 198,976 125,926 
Winnipeg.—The cash wheat market has 
been dull, and demoralized by the in- 
stability of futures. Premiums and 
spreads have had a downward tendency. 
There is very little No. 1 northern wheat 
available. Mills have been the best buy- 
ers of the choice, exporters taking the 
lower grades. No. 3 northern is a drug 
and has been delivered freely through 
the clearing house. The fact that No. 3 
northern dried gets the No. 3 northern 
straight grade certificate brings the 
whole grade under suspicion, The in- 
spection department may claim that No. 
3 dried is as good as No. 3 northern 
natural, but it is evident that millers 
do not want the dried wheat at the same 
price as the other. Spreads on the top 
grades at the close, July 9: No. 1 north- 
ern, 2c over the July; No. 2 northern, 
3c under; No. 3 northern, 8c under. 
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either through milling channels or by ele- 
vators. Demand for choice high protein 
was the outstanding feature, the light- 
ness of offerings making it difficult to 
work any trade. On July 5 No. 1 dark 
was based at 5@22c premium over Min- 
neapolis July, and No. 1 northern 3@15c 
over the same delivery. No. 1 dark 
closed at $1.51@1.68 bu, No. 2 dark 
$1.49@1.66, No. 3 dark $1.44@1.64, and 
No. 1 northern $1.49@1.61. 

Inquiry and sales of durum have been 
made to the East at better quotations. 
Shipping grades are in demand and keep- 
ing pace with the offerings, going mainly 
to elevators. The milling call is limited, 
and the light offerings just about ample 
to meet it. The heavy spring wheat 
mixture and smutty durum do not seem 
to be much in demand. Movement shows 
sign of dropping off and, with fair 
shipping operations, stocks are being 
held at a low point. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

o——Amber durum———, 
July No.1 No. 2 
Bs0-08 Holiday 
Holiday 
152 @158 151 @158 153 1652 
153 @159 152 @159 154 153 
155% @161% 154% @161%% 156% 155% 
15614 @162% 155% @162% 157% 156% 

++ 157% @163% 156% @163% 158% 157% 

Kansas City— Wheat receipts are fair- 
ly heavy, with active trading in hard 
and dark grades. Both millers and ele- 
vator interests are in the market. Pro- 
tein premiums were generally higher. 
Some soft wheat is being offered. Prices 
are 1@38c higher. Quotations, July 9: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.3814,@1.64, No. 2 
$1.38@1.63, No. 3 $1.387@1.62, No. 4 
$1.35 14,@1.60; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.4144@ 
1.421, No. 2 $1.401,@1.414%, No. 3 $1.39 
@1.401,, No. 4 $1.371,@1.381. 

St. Louis.—Choice soft wheat was 
searce last week, but demand was very 
limited at ruling prices. Brittle varie- 
ties, garlicky wheat and low grades were 
dragging. Hard wheat was firm, but 
quiet. Cash prices, July 9: No. 1 red 
$1.50@1.514% bu, No. 2 red $1.49, No. 4 
red $1.40@1.42; No. 1 hard, $1.51. 

Toledo.—The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade, July 8, for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, was $1.401%, bu for im- 
mediate shipment, and 2c less for all 
July shipment.. Purchase of the first 
car of new wheat was reported, but it 
was not received. 


-—Durum— 
No. 1 No. 2 


Nashville.—Wheat was somewhat un- 
settled last week, mills making light pur- 
chases of old crop to meet running needs, 
Farmers were beginning to sell wheat at 
$1.45@1.50 bu, and it was thought 
prompt marketing will result on a large 
part of the output if this level is con- 
tinued. Old crop No. 2 red, with bill, 
July 9, was quoted at $1.60@1.63 bu, 
Nashville. 

Evansville—New wheat began to ar- 
rive at local mills last week. About 
half of the acreage in this district has 
been threshed. The average is between 
10 and 15 bus acre, slightly over half 
as good a yield as last year. Wheat 
jumped to $1.35 and $1.38 bu, at sta- 
tions and at Evansville, last week. 

Milwaukee.—Choice grades are most in 
demand in the cash wheat market, but 
offerings are light and readily absorbed. 
The market is steady and firm, with 


prices up le over the previous week. 
Receipts last week were 181 cars, against 
102 the previous week and 167 last year. 
Closing quotations, July 9: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.52@1.53 bu; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.48@1.49; No. 1 mixed, $1.46@1.48; 
durum, $1.52@1.54. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is easier, with 
offerings heavy. Mills are showing in- 
terest at present levels. Quotations, July 
8, basis 100’s, sacked: No. 2 hard white, 
$2.30; feed, $2.20. 

Ogden.—Utah and Idaho wheat pros- 
pects are excellent. Harvest is not ex- 
pected to start until the middle of Au- 
gust, except in limited areas. More in- 
terest is being taken now in the pros- 
pective movement of the new crop than 
in the limited receipts of old wheat at 
Ogden terminal elevators. Mills continue 
to grind on their reserve stocks, which 
are becoming rapidly depleted but will 
last until the new crop arrives. Cash 
prices for grain were steady and prac- 
tically unchanged. On July 9 No. 2 
northern spring was quoted at $1.45@ 
1.53 bu, No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.49 
@1.60, No. 2 hard winter $1.23@1.41, and 
No. 2 soft white $1.29@1.36, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Seattle——There was only a limited de- 
mand for wheat last week, either old or 
new crop. Cash quotations, No. 1, 
sacked, to arrive, coast, July 8: soft and 
western white, $1.44 bu; hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.43; western red, 
$1.42; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.51. 

Portland.—Some export business in 
new wheat was reported last week with 
the sale of two cargoes. In the local 
market, trading was active. Closing bids 
at- the Merchants’ Exchange for July 
delivery, July 9: Big Bend blue-stem 
and hard white, $1.39 bu; Federation, 
soft white and western white, $1.38; 
northern spring, $1.87; hard winter, 
$1.35; western red, $1.33. 

Great Falls—vVery little old crop 
wheat is moving. Growing new crop is 
making wonderful progress under per- 
fect conditions. Cash wheat shows an 
advance of 2c bu. Choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring was quoted at $1.39 bu, 
July 9, delivered at Great Falls. 

Buffalo.—The first Ohio wheat was 
bought by a Buffalo miller last week. 
Chick feed manufacturers were more in- 
terested in offerings of old winter wheat 
than were millers. Spring limits were 
higher. 

Baltimore.—Cash wheat on July 9 was 
%,@2%,c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand fair and 
stocks, nearly six times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing an increase of 
24,000 bus. Closing prices, July 9: spot 
No. 2 red winter, $1.52%, bu; spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.44; new south- 
ern No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.43, 
No. 3 $1.40, No. 4 $1.87, No. 5 $1.34; 
range of bag lots of new southern for 
week, $1.28@1.40. Most arrivals went to 
export elevators. Exports included 59,- 
578 bus domestic and 32,000 Canadian. 
Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
were 37,150 bus; stock, 1,139,218. 

New York.—Wheat showed a firm un- 
dertone last week, based on black rust 
fears. Premiums on old wheat were firm 
and futures were uncertain. Export 
sales were moderate and millers were 
small buyers. Cash grain quotations, 
July 8: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.5834 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.654%4; No. 1 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.791%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, nominal. 

Toronto.—Old crop wheat is believed 
to be fairly well cleaned up, and the 
market for Ontario winter wheat is with- 








Weekly Grain Exports f 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 
3, °37 July 3, '26 





c July 1 to ‘ 
July 2, ’27 July 3, °26 
9,652,000 3,040,000 


June 25, '27 
120,000 


July 13, 1927 


out feature. Very little trading was ac- 
complished last week, receipts being ex- 
tremely light. The quotation on July 9 
was $1.30 bu in wagon lots at mill doors; 
car lots at country points, $1.38@1.40. 
Western spring wheat at lower lake ter- 
minals: No. 1 northern, $1.7014%4 bu, on 
track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—Cash oats were in good de- 
mand last week, especially the better 
grades. No. 3 white were quoted, July 
9, at 46@4744c bu, No. 4 white 421,@ 
461/,c, and sample grade 42@42'4c. Cash 
rye offerings were picked up readily by 
mill buyers at firm levels. No. 2 was 
quoted at $1.134,@1.14 bu. 


Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending July 9, and the clos- 
ing prices on July 11, respectively: No. 
8 white oats, 444,@46%c, 453, @46%),c; 
No. 2 rye, $1.031,@1.09, $1.05, @1.08',, ; 
barley, 69@83c, 7T0@82c. 


Duluth—Only an occasional car of 
oats arrived here last week, resulting in 
unusually dull trading. There is a lim- 
ited feeding inquiry, but owing to the 
scarcity of offerings hardly any business 
can be transacted. No. 3 white are 
quoted at Chicago July price to 3c un- 
der. The crowding of barley offerings 
proved more than buyers could readily 
absorb, resulting in a 2c reduction of 
bids last week. New crop offerings are 
expected shortly. The rye market wis 
nervous and the price action choppy 
last week. Crop prospects continue fine, 
and an early cutting of the grain is 
expected. Offerings and sale of to ar- 
rive have already been negotiated. ‘The 
spot market holds firm, and all offerings 
meet ready absorption. Bids on to ar- 
rive first half of August are based at 
11%%4c over September. To arrive, August 
or September, is quoted at a le premium 
over the September future. 


Winnipeg.—Stocks of oats, barley and 
rye are rapidly approaching the vanish- 
ing point. Trade in them has been ex- 
tremely dull, confined to odd cars offered 
by farmers. There has been a somewhat 
urgent demand for top grades of barley, 
and No. 3 on July 9 commanded a pre- 
mium of 1%c over the July. Those in 
actual need of rye, oats and barley for 
consumption may have to pay high for 
the cash article, as the new crops are 
going to be about a month late. Cash 
prices, July 9: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats 651%4c bu, No. 3 Canadian western 
barley 903%,c, No. 2 Canadian western 
rye $1.12%, delivery at Fort William 
or Port Arthur terminals. 


Milwaukee——Oats and rye were 3c 
higher last. week, but barley remained 
unchanged, with a strong undertone. 
There is a good demand, but offerings 
are light. Discounts are being given for 
low grades. Maltsters are active in bar- 
ley trading, while there is a good de- 
mand by shippers of rye. Closing quo- 
tations, July 9: No. 2 rye, $1.083, @1.09*, 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 48@50c; malting 
barley, 75@83c. 


San Francisco.—Barley is still active, 
and demand for the cheaper grades is 
increasing. Feeders and shippers are 
both active bidders. Export space is 
adequate at $7 ton. Approximately one 
fourth of an estimated crop of 400,000 
tons has been sold, and demand for 
choice grades has kept the market above 
the price of wheat. Quotations, July 3, 
basis 100’s, sacked: feed $1.90@2.05; 
choice grades, $2.70. Oats are firm, with 
good ones scarce. Feed were quoted at 
$2 and seed at $2.40, basis 100’s, sackeil. 


Boston—Demand for oats for ship- 
ment was fair last week. Quotations, 
July 9: regular 38@40-lb, all-rail ship- 
ment, 62@63c bu; regular 36@38-lb, 58 
@59c; regular 34@36-lb, 55@56c; regi'- 
lar 36@38-lb, lake-and-rail shipment, 57 
@58ce. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of oats showed 4 


marked improvement last week, especi«!- 
ly for high grade offerings, which were 
rather moderate. Buyers showed no hesi- 
tancy in contracting. Quotations, July 
9: No. 2 white, 54@55c bu; No. 3 white, 
1 21 
13,711,000 51 A@52i4C. 
26,692,000 Baltimore.—Oats prices, July 9: Nv. 
phe ee: 2 white, domestic, 59@59¥,c bu, nom- 
12'745.000 inal ; No. 3 white, domestic, 56@56'.c, 
nominal. 


United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 

Other countries 


156,000 
517,000 


242,000 
793,000 
379,000 

1,000 


38,360,000 13,911,000 
63,767,000 18,063,000 
24,685,000 17,917,000 
18,182,000 10,041,000 


Closing price of No. 1 northern, July 9, 
delivery at Fort William or Port Arthur 
terminal, $1.6534 bu. 


Duluth.—The undertone to the future 
wheat market displayed strength last 
week, causing the cash to firm up ac- 
cordingly. Spring prices advanced 25c 
ana durum 4%c. Everything in the line 
of spring wheat offerings was taken, 


,037,000 











Totals. eres 
Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... 


. 1,002,000 .710,000 .535,000 154,646,000 62,972,000 


*283,000 
139,000 
241,000 


249,000 
101,000 
247,000 


138,000 
160,000 
212,000 


16,724,000 
16,800,000 
17,559,000 
78,000 109,000 742,000 9,237,000 

e 95,000 175,000 553,000 20,239,000 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 57,000 bus; flour, 40,200 bbls. 
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GRAIN FUTURES— MOVEMENT AND STOCKS. 

















Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago ope mr 
July July Sept. July Sep 
B..seee 144% 143% 142% 10n% 
6 ... 144% 143% 142% 143% 
7 ... 145% 144% 144% 145% 
as «acne 145% 145 145% 
6....% are 145% 146 145% 
11...... 146% 144% 144% 144 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
5 .»+ 183% 135% 144% 146% 
S...00e ee 135 144 146 
7...000 Eee 136% 144% 147% 
ae 136% 137% 146 148% 
9..:c03 See 137% 147% 149% 
11 .-. 133% 136% 145% 147% 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
el 144% 144% 143% 
S...056. ee 144% 138% 133% 
Ficccee SO 145% 139% 134% 
Sa a'<e ee 146% 139% 134% 
S...c0s Bee 146% 140 135 
eee 145% 139% 134% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July July Oct. July Sept. 
5 -o- 169% 146% 150 140% 
€6...:00 Seem 146% 151 140% 
Ts .s000° Bee 147% 153% 142 
a 162% 148% 154% 143 
D...ccas See 149% 155% 148% 
| 147% 153 140% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
July July Oct. Aug. Sept. 
Bs 0 0:60-50ee 160% 142% 143% 
ere 162% 161 142% 143% 
x tike 163% 162% 143% 144% 
8.060% eee 162% Holiday 
=: 162% 162% 143% 145% 
Il...... BS ly.) re ee 2 eo 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
Becusee 97% 106 % 98% 101% 
Badaee 95% 105% 98 101% 
Risccae 7% 106 98% 102 
rer 98% 106 % 99% 103 
Dinouny 99 106% 100 102% 
rs 100% 107% 100% 104% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
De ieee 49% 45% 44% 43% 
Ciccace 45 46% 44% 43% 
Rsasaet 45% 46% 44% 43% 
er 46% 48% 45% 44% 
RE: 46% 48 45% 45 
| ee 47% 45% 45 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
i050 0a: ee 100% 103 94% 
Dis.0'o. ta) ee 995% 102% 93% 
frerrrae | 101 103% 94% 
Bicscce See 102% 104 95% 
ore 102% 104 95% 
Bl. ccce Ree 101% 103% 95 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sept. 
esx snes 217 220% 218% 221% 
S.scc0s. Bae 218% 217% 220% 
Rs ccade 216% 219% 219% 222 
Bicccce Bates 220% 221% 223% 
S..c00. Bae 222% 223 224% 
| ee 217% 220% 222 223% 





Buffalo—Demand suddenly improved 
for all grades of oats, and available 
offerings were cleaned up quickly last 
week, Barley was in limited demand. 
Quotations, July 9: No. 2 white oats, 
5454¢ bu; No. 3 white, 53144c; 46-Ib malt- 
ing barley, in store, ex-lake, 87c. 


United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending July 
9, as reported to the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Canadian 

American in bond 

WOE avacdeeasseaene 25,070,000 6,963,000 
Peer 1,278,000 63,000 
ME kiawse bes bnenases 36,067,000 «= .cssce 
DEY Hedghcsgseesece 2,725,000 133,000 
GE 06 beSticccdvoseces 16,447,000 23,000 
PORMIOOE ccc vcscescess 1,467,000 11,000 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on July 9: wheat, 939,000 
bus; rye, 1,487,000; corn, 1,392,000; barley, 
13,000; oats, 1,761,000. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending July 9, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Bipls. ..ccns 649 1,004 499 426 5,631 2,913 
Kan, City.. 11 15 125 106 ese rT 
Chicago ... 202 254 109 162 


New York.. 4821,321 65931,192 2,571 1,032 
Baltimore . 169 268 84 259 1,333 755 
Boston .. sae 1 -- 339 209 61 
Philadelphia 7 86 1 43 1,059 834 
Milwaukee.. 225 286 241 213 pa see 
Dul.-Sup. .. 871 718 897 926 2,392 1,285 
Toledo ... 206 42 43 41 eee eee 
*Buffalo . i 7901,074 595 866 3,997 3,503 

Shinesente by lake and canal. Receipts 
by lake only. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 58 59 58 84 312 1,948 


Kansas City... .. Ke es os 3 13 
Chicago ...... 78 82 13 60 ee a 
New York .... 119 382 285 685 175 74 
Baltimore .... 2 oe oe oe 4 3 
MOORE ccciccs oe es ee ee ee 14 
Philadelphia ss 1 oe se 1 3 
Milwaukee ... 68 121 21 21 e° se 
Dul.-Superior.. 279 75 230 150 381 257 
*Buffalo ..... 273 220 73 #4173 246 302 


*Shipments by lake and canal. 
by lake only. 


Receipts 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 17 25 60 27 1673,322 
Kansas City... .. 2 4 11 83 62 
Chicago ...... 283 18 1 270 es - 
New York .... 26 264 73 81 101 122 
Baltimore .... 2 6 ee se 17 35 
WOMOM .cccees 1 4 o* ee 2 2 
Philadelphia . .. i* os 2s 4 4 
Milwaukee ... 5 13 8 12 es os 
Dul.-Superior.. 143 95 45 764 3123,288 
*Buffalo ...... + 834 65 165 78 419 


*Shipments by lake and canal. 
by lake only. 


Receipts 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 9, in bushels (000'’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 18 44 18 4 486 461 
Chicago ...... 2 6 ee oe oe ee 
New York ... 2 


Dul.-Superior.. *40 98 10 46 981 844 
*Mill receipts not included. 


Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 
Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 
2 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms..730,000 605,000 755,000 








Exports 155,000 63,178 195,491 

Imports 13,300 15,657 6,168 
Stocks on June 25— 

At terminals ........ 24,524 14,781 31,753 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 17,136 24,898 26,451 
Week's decrease ..... 4.389 = noses 5 
Week's increase ..... eves 404 = cceee 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending July 9, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 192 1926 
Minneapolis 92 75 391 413 3,692 14,511 


Kan. City... 23 25 22 43 243 609 
Chicago .... 512 474 274 486 one eae 
New York... 60 388 57 216 931 597 
Baltimore .. 24 51 oe es 126 90 
Boston ..... 16 16 ee 20 16 14 


Philadelphia 34 16 21 25 130 192 
Milwaukee.. 352 166 589 46 


Duluth-Sup. 2 122 .. 3878 1,871 9,285 
Toledo ....- ae a oe einer: 
*Buffalo ... 349 .. 27 .. 2,329 2,645 


*Shipments by lake and canal. Receipts 


by lake only. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending July 9, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Minneapolis .. 86 115 81 1001,460 401 
Kansas City... 111 136 132 1604,157 2,868 


Chicago ...... 1,553 658 747 937 ak se 
New York .... 22 55 ee ee 86 78 
Baltimore .... 3 22 $* 15 88 129 
Boston ....... ee e- ee oe 1 1 
Philadelphia . 4 3 13 5 24 139 
Milwaukee ... 240 47 112 33 oe ee 
Dul.-Superior.. .. 1 oe ‘5 oe 9 
Toledo ....... 38 24 


29 os ee 
*Buffalo ..... 18 - 3,193 3,317 


*Receipts by lake only, 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on July 8, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat, Oats Barley Flax 
68 











a ee Sve wean® 780 45 aie 
Ws Bs 6.66600 0% 2,537 67 133 260 
Northland a eee se 1,728 62 65 << 
Can. Gov't ....0. 505 24 89 1,056 
Sask. Pool 
Be & was cceses 1,305 108 15 203 
a Me Sstvavees 3,196 27 51 59 
Private elevators. 10,967 646 §22 177 
WHGEED ccsacuse 21,018 979 942 1,755 
Year ago ....... 15,116 2,421 2,603 2,650 
Receipts ........ 2,565 107 333 49 
Lake shipments.. 1,790 4 73 61 
Rail shipments... 204 17 10 . 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... i | rer 58 
No. 1 northern.. 193 Durum ........ 266 
No. 2 northern... 652 Kota........... 30 
Dk 1 and 2 nor. 862 White spring... 7 
No. 3 northern..3,875 Others ......... 3,588 
Dk 3 northern. ae aa 10,967 
WEG ] vvcceccves 103 we 
BD. da sibe vet. 153 We. sicseas 21,018 
a ere ree 170 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Bee. SG. Wee cccs GH CERO occ cccece 69 
me. 8 C. Wee ess BGS PRIVERR 2c cciccce 645 
eerrrer re 14 
cs ) Sree 8 BORE  Sccesiccs 979 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on July 2, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- July 3, 
Wheat July 2 vious week 1926 
United States*... 23,544 +924 13,273 
United Statesf... 1,972 +68 3,213 
COMBED ccssenses 49,247 —2,089 39,900 
WON secesens 74,763 —1,097 56,386 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 











rrr 160,800 —7,700 53,300 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

MOORES oss ve 0cuee 135,563 —8,797 109,686 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

0) eee 36,239 +79 32,279 

United States and Canada 
WE ascicsvase 23,860 —569 50,059 


*East of Rocky Mountains. 
Rocky Mountains. 


tWest of 
tContinent excluded. 

Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
















United States ——--\ 
East Pacific 
1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
SOF 2 cscs 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
AEE. DB ccese 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 .... 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
ee 2 iscce 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Bes & cease 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
oS eee 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 
1927— 
pS Pe 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
Ph eh onens 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Mch. 1 56,818,000 3,307,000 60,125,000 
April 1 51,404,000 2,423,000 53,827,000 
SEOe & aciss 40,455,000 1,947,000 42,402,000 
Week very 
June 4. 28,863,000 2,252,000 31,115,000 
June 11 26,361,000 2,123,000 28,484,000 
June 18 24,339,000 1,910,000 26,249,000 
June 25 22,620,000 1,904,000 2 24,000 
July 2 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada domand 
Canada _ both coasts afloat* 
July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1 .... 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 44,754,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 .... 83,719,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 ....124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
1927— 
Jan. 1 ....117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1 ....114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,q00 
Mch. 1 - 113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
April 1 ...109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
May 1 83,121,000 125,523,000 77,000,000 
Week ending— 
June 4 56,797,000 87,912,000 74,600,000 
June 11 52,577,000 81,061,000 74,300,000 
June 18 .. 52,202,000 78,451,000 70,000,000 
June 25 51,336,000 75,860,000 68,500,000 
July 2 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 


*Broomhall. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 


Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
a——Week ending——. July 1, 1926, to 


July 2 June 25 July 2, 1927 
eeecve eeece 4,000 


Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
r-—— Week ending——_,, 
July 2 June 25 
130,000 6,000 


July 1, 1926, to 
July 2, 1927 
13,268,000 











Movement of Wheat Prices 





July August 


September 








$1.95 
1.90 
1.85 
1.80 
1.75 
1.70 
1.65 















10 17 24 31 7 14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 


No. 1 Northern (Mi lis) - 
No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) seeeeeeeeeeseeccese 
No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 









October December 
16 23 30] 6 13 2027 4 7 18 25 )}1 


November 
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8 15 22 29] § 12 19 26 














February March 


5 12 19 26 
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16 23 
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May June July 


7 14 21 28]4 11 18 25|2 9 16 23 

















New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, but the export call was 
quiet, the total movement for the 
week being only 23,200 bus. Quotations, 
July 6: No, 2 yellow, $1.26 bu, No. 3 
$1.24; No. 2 white $1.26, No. 3 $1.24; 
yellow chops, $2.25 per 100 Ibs; hominy 
feed, $1.80; standard meal, $2.50. 


St. Lowis.—There is only a limited de- 
mand for corn at the advance, and con- 
siderable low grade remained unsold last 
week, Elevators and shippers were the 
principal buyers. Cash prices, July 9: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.06, bu; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.05@1.054%2; No. 4 yellow, $1.01%.@ 
1.02; No. 5 yellow, 99c; No. 6 yellow, 96 
@97Tc. 

Atlanta.—Although corn prices are 
lower, brokers state that even the largest 
buyers are doing little purchasing, owing 
to the uncertainty of conditions and the 
general belief that prices will decline 
still further. A few orders for current 
needs are being booked, all compara- 
tively small and asking prompt ship- 
ment, Collections are reported less than 
normal for this period, Quotations, July 
8, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 98e¢ bu, 
No. 3 white 97c; No. 2 yellow 98c, No. 3 
yellow 97c. 

Nashville-—Corn has a quiet tone, pur- 
chases from the South continuing un- 
usually light. Offerings are not large, 
and stocks are moderate, while the mar- 
ket rules very strong. Quotations, July 
9: No. 2 white $1.14, bu, No. 3 white 
$1.12yY,; No. 2 yellow $1.15%, No. 3 
yellow $1.13. Corn meal is in moderate 
demand, with mills expecting some in- 
crease in current sales as old contracts 
are cleaned up. The market is strong, 
in sympathy with corn. Cream meal, 
96-lb cottons, was quoted, July 9, at 
$2.60@2.80 per 100 Ibs. 


Memphis.—Buyers are not taking as 
much corn meal as expected, but the 
steadier tone of the market and cessa- 
tion of reselling is helping business for 
mills. Quotations still are fairly wide, 
but most mills are nearer cost basis, 
compared with corn prices. On July 9 
cream, basis 24's, was priced at $4.75@5. 
Corn continued quiet, receipts being 
light. Cash No. 3 white was quoted at 
$1.12 bu. Crop prospects in this terri- 
tory are satisfactory. 


Chicago.—A good demand for corn 
prevailed here last week, and the better 
grades moved at advanced premiums. 
No. 2 mixed was quoted on July 9 at 
$1.03 bu, No. 3 mixed $1.004,@1.00%, 
No. 4 mixed 99c, No. 5 mixed 97c, No. 6 
mixed 94c; No. 2 yellow $1.04, No. 3 
yellow $1.03@1.04, No. 4 yellow $1@1.01, 
No. 5 yellow 99@99¥,c, No. 6 yellow 
96c; No. 3 white $1.03Y,, No. 4 white 
$1.01, No. 5 white 94@96c. 


Kansas City.—High grade corn is 
scarce and in good demand, with prices 
838@4c higher. Trade in lower grades is 
slow. Quotations, July 9: white, No. 2 
$1.01@1.03 bu, No. 3 9914c@$1.014, No. 
4 97@99c; yellow, No. 2 $1.024,@1.051%, 
No. 3 $1.014%@1.04Y,, No. 4 9814c@ 
$1.02; mixed, No. 2 $1.01@1.03, No. 3 
99'44c@$1.014%,, No. 4 97@99¥%,c; cream 
meal, $2.50, sacked, 100-lb cottons; corn 
bran, $34 ton; hominy feed, $34. 


Minneapolis.—Corn is in better general 
demand from feeders and poultry feed 
manufacturers. Local consignees report 
better sales in one- and two-car lots from 
scattered territory. No. 2 yellow is firm 
at 2c bu under the Chicago September 
option, No. 3 yellow 2c under No. 2, and 
No. 4 yellow 3@5c under No. 3. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 
9 was 94c@$1.03; the closing price on 
July 11 was $1.03@1.04. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on July 
12 at $5.90@6 per 200 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.80@5.90. 


Milwaukee——Corn made further ad- 
vances last week, and at the close prices 
were 43,@5c higher than the week be- 
fore. Receipts are moderate, and are 
being absorbed by shippers and a local 
demand. Receipts last week were 143 
cars, against 198 the week before and 36 
last year. Closing quotations, July 9: 
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No. 3 yellow, $1.02@1.03 bu; No. 3 white, 
$1.02@1.02,; No. 3 mixed, $1.01@1.02. 


Pittsburgh.—Prices for corn took an- 
other upward trend late last week. Of- 
ferings were moderate, and found ready 
takers. Buyers were eager to obtain de- 
sirable grain, and also were willing to 
pay the prices asked. Quotations, July 
9: No. 2 yellow, shelled, $1.14@1.15 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, shelled, $1.12@1.13. 


Baltimore.—Contract corn was higher 
in sympaathy with the West, but was not 
quoted, in the absence of trading. Move- 
ment and demand were small. Arrivals 
were only 2,608 bus by rail. There was 
no closing quotation for No. 2 spot on 
July 9. Sales for the week were nil. Do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed at 
$1.11@1.12, or 2c up from the previous 
week. Near-by yellow cob was firm but 
inactive at $5 bbl. Corn meal was un- 
changed at $2.40@2.65 per 100 lbs, with 
near-by mills still supplying the limited 
demand. 

Boston.—Gluten feed was offered in a 
limited way on July 9 at $38.25 ton, 
100-lb sacks, Boston points, July ship- 
ment; gluten meal, $49.50. Demand was 
slow. Hominy feed was steady but quiet 
at $41 ton, in 100-lb sacks. Corn meal 
was in better demand and higher; gran- 
ulated yellow sold at $3 and bolted yel- 
low at $2.95, with feeding meal and 
cracked corn at $2.35, all in 100-lb sacks. 
Corn for shipment was firmer, with a 
fair local demand. No. 2 yellow, for 
shipment all-rail, sold at $1.22@1.23 bu; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.20@1.21; lake-and-rail, 
No. 2 yellow $1.19@1.20, No. 3 yellow 
$1.18@i.19. 

Buffalo—An active demand for corn 
found only light supplies last week, and 
buyers were advised to fill their wants 
from lake stocks, as receipts by rail 
were light and no improvement was ex- 
pected. Cracked corn was in fair de- 
mand, Corn meai, export and domestic, 
was not wanted. Gluten supplies were 
limited, and demand was light. Quota- 
tions, July 9: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.105% 
bu; cracked corn, $44.50 ton, sacked; 
table corn meal, $2.75 per 100 Ibs; glu- 
ten, sacked, $35 ton. 

San Francisco—Demand for corn is 
weak. Eastern No. 2 yellow sold at 
$2.25 per 100 Ibs, bulk, on July 9. 
California milo and Egyptian corn were 
scarce at $2.45 and $2.50 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, respectively. Eastern sorghums 
are slow. 
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Minneapolis.—Rye flour purchases are 
light. The larger mills are selling a car 
or two daily for prompt shipment, but 
no contracting in advance is reported. 
Prices are a shade lower. Pure white is 
quoted at $6@6.20 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
pure medium $5.35@5.55, and pure dark 
$4.25@4.50, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,059 bbls flour, compared with 
16,251, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Milwaukee—Rye flour held at the 
prices established the previous week, 
when there was a decline on pure white. 
Shipping directions are good. No re- 
port has been received of any new crop 
business. Trading is not heavy, but there 
is a consistency to the market which is 
satisfactory to operators. Quotations, 
July 9: pure white $6.25@6.50 bbl, pure 
medium $5.80@6.05, and pure dark $4.25 
@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the local market on rye flour. Cur- 
rent business consists of scattered sales 
of single car lots, and most users are 
holding off, waiting to see what new crop 
offerings will be. Until mills are in- 
clined to quote new crop, buyers are only 
taking on absolute needs. The local 
mills were down on July 4, so the output 
was less last week, totaling 6,500 bbls, 
compared with 8,000 the previous week. 
White was quoted, July 9, at $5.90@6.15 
bbl, jute, medium $5.65@5.85, dark $3.75 
@4.25. 


Duluth—Interest in rye flour among 
outside buyers has waned, inquiry is 
much lighter, and little business is re- 


sulting. Sentiment among buyers is 
bearish, induced by the generally known 
good crop prospect of the Northwest. 
The mill makes only an occasional sale. 
Quotations, July 9, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb 
cottons: pure white, $6.20 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.70; No. 3 dark, $3.90; No. 5 
blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, $5.15. 


New York.—Moderate sales of white 
patent rye flour were reported last week. 
Quotations on new flour were below $6, 
while old ranged $6.60@6.80 on July 8. 


Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were mod- 
erate last week, with prices higher and 
firmer. Most bakers who specialize in 
rye breads appear to be well stocked. 
Quotations, July 9: pure white $6.25@ 
6.75 bbl, medium $5.50@6, and dark 
$4.25@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Boston—A slow demand exists for 
rye flour, with a firm market. Rye meal 
and dark rye are quiet and steady. Quo- 
tations, July 9: white patent flour, $6.70 
@7.05 bbl; standard patents, $6.55@6.90; 
rye meal, $5.45@5.60; dark rye, $4.90 
@5.05. 

Buffalo—No increase in demand for 
rye flour was noted last week. Millers 
are slow to take hold of rye grain, due to 
the lack of flour demand. Quotations, 
July 9, per 196 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., mills: 
pure white, $6.75@6.85 bbl; medium, $6 
@6.20; dark, $5@5.10. 

Baltimore——Rye flour developed a lit- 
tle more strength last week, but there 
was practically no demand at the im- 
proved limits. Quotations, July 9: white 
patent $6.50@6.75 bbl and dark $4.75 
@5, in cotton. 





LOS ANGELES 


Millers are making deliveries regularly 
on old bookings, cleaning up stocks in 
preparation for new crop flour, bookings 
of which are very heavy. Bakers gen- 
erally are contracting from three to five 
months for large quantities, although the 
volume of this trade is less than last 
year. Production is better than in 1926. 

Quotations, July 8, car lots, basis 1/’s: 
hard wheat seconds $7.70 bbl, blended 
seconds $7.50; California pastry, $7.30; 
Kansas straight grade, $7.90 (new crop) ; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.75; Da- 
kota straight grade, $8.40; Montana 
straight grade, $8; Washington pastry, 
$7.45. 

. . 

To permit the reduction of the com- 
pany’s authorized capital stock in ac- 
cordance with a recent proposal made 
to stockholders, the Globe Grain & Mill- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, has filed an appli- 
cation for authority to amend its articles 
of incorporation. 





LINSEED OIL IN CANADA 

The manufacture of linseed oil in Can- 
ada is a flourishing industry showing 
consistent growth, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. The eight establishments in Can- 
ada that are devoted to the manufacture 
of this oil represent an investment of 
about $2,500,000, while the gross value of 
their production is slightly more than 
$6,000,000. Production, as in the United 
States, consists of linseed oil, linseed 
cake and linseed meal, with the oil form- 
ing the most valuable item. 

The raw material used by these plants 
is all grown in Canada, the importation 
of flaxseed being virtually negligible. Al- 
most the entire acreage devoted to flax- 
seed is situated in the prairie provinces, 
Saskatchewan being by far the largest 
producer. Not only is the amount of 
seed grown in Canada sufficient for do- 
mestic requirements, but a certain pro- 
portion is also exported. The industry is 
very largely meeting the requirements of 
the dominion for the products manufac- 
tured from flaxseed, although it is still 
necessary for Canadians to import a 
large amount of linseed oil. 





Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand is some- 
what irregular, with considerably more 
interest being shown in shorts than in 
other feed. Short supplies and an ab- 
normal demand have resulted in gray 
shorts being bid up to $34 ton, Kansas 
City basis, whereas bran was selling on 
July 9 at $25 and mill-run at $27@29. 
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Minneapolis.—Buyers who had been 
holding off in hopes of lower prices 
came in for supplies of linseed meal last 
week when the market continued firm. 
Crushers report that shipping directions 
are satisfactory. Meal is offered at 
$45.50 ton. Inquiry is improved in the 
export market, this being especially no- 
ticeable in the past three or four days. 
Cake for July-August shipment is of- 
fered at $41 ton, f.a.s.. New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis -———Duluth— 

Track Toarr. Track July Se; 
July 5 ..$2.20 2.19 2.21 2.18% 2.2 
July 6 .. 3.17 2.16 3.20 32.17% : 
July +. 2.19% 2.18% 2.22% 2.19% : 
July + 2.20% 2.19% 2.23% 2.21% 2.231% 
July + 2.22% 2.20% 2.25% 2.28 2.24% 
July 11 .. 2.20% 2.19 2.24% 2.22 2.221 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to July 9, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous ye:r, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r—Receipts—, -—Shipments 

1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 
Minneapolis ... 8,103 10,034 2,122 
Duluth 9,402 5,913 


rt, 
21% 





Totals 15,948 19,436 8,035 10,107 

Duluth.—Selling flaxseed on the prom- 
ising outlook of the crop, together with 
a weak grain list, caused the futures to 
sag several cents early last week. ‘Tie 
decline helped to bring in better crus))- 
ing support, as sentiment for wheat took 
a bullish turn. Good deliveries on July 
contracts have fallen into strong hanis, 
and may result in fair shipments a little 
later on. One cargo of 109,000 bus wis 
loaded out last week, the first boat ship- 
ment made for some time. July shows 
up strongest of the list, closing, July 9, 
8Y4c up, as against about 2c for the rest 
of the leaders. Good medium or choice 
cash offerings generally go to crushers. 
No. 1 spot still holds at July price to 
5c premium; to arrive, the delivery basis. 

Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the linseed meal situation. Jobbers 
report the demand as very quiet and 
spotted, with no life to the market at all. 
Linseed meal was quoted, July 9, at $46 
ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—F laxseed has maintained a 
steady tone. Crushers have been picking 
up cars of choice seed, and report a fair 
demand for their products. The flax 
crop is late and weedy. No. 1 north- 
western flaxseed was quoted, July 9, at 
$1.974%4 bu, Fort William basis. Cake 
was priced at $46 ton, and meal at $47. 

Milwaukee. — A small production 
brought linseed meal 50c ton higher last 
week. There is not much interest shown, 
but the supply is scarce. Closing quo- 
tation, July 9, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $46.50 
@A7 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal was dull early 
last week, but at the close there was 
better inquiry and buying. Mill offerings 
are not heavy, as eastern mills are run- 
ning at reduced capacity. On July 9 
Buffalo shippers offered 34 per cent meal 
at $49.70 ton, and 32 per cent at $48.70), 
prompt shipment, in 100-Ib sacks. Edge- 
water shippers offered 32 per cent meal, 
45-day shipment, at $50@52, in 100-]) 
sacks, all Boston points. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal sales were 
light last week. Offerings were nv’ 
heavy. Quotation, July 9, $48.70 ton. 

Buffalo— Another decline in linsee:| 
meal prices occurred last week, with de- 
mand slightly easier. Quotations, Jul) 
9: 34 per cent, $45 ton; 32 per cenit, 
$44.50. . 

Toronto.—Demand for linseed meal is 
being exceptionally well maintained for 
this season of the year. Prices show 
no change. Quotation, July 9, $45 ton 
in secondhand bags, f.o.b., mill points. 





Toronto.—Ontario coarse grains have 
been quiet and the volume of business 
light. Prices have held fairly steady. 
Ontario barley is 3@5c higher than * 
week ago, and American corn 2c lower 
Other grains show no change. Quota- 
tions, July 9: Ontario barley 80c bu. 
rye $1.05, track, country points; No. % 
western oats 70c bu, and oat scalpings 
48@49c, c.i.f., bay ports; No. 2 yellow 
corn, $1.13 bu, Toronto freights. 
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NEW ORLEANS-GALVESTON 
RATE CASE IS SETTLED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—In the long pend- 
ing New Orleans-Galveston rate case, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
yoted its decision as of June 29. It has 
ordered that rates putting into effect its 
decision shall be established by Dec. 12, 
1927. 

The Commission found that undue 
prejudice should be removed by estab- 
lishing, from or to interior points from 
which the distances to New Orleans do 
not exceed those to Galveston by more 
than 25 per cent, rates to or from Gal- 
veston and other Texas ports which do 
not exceed the contemporaneous rates to 
or from New Orleans; also by establish- 
ing to or from interior points from which 
the distances to New Orleans do exceed 
those to Galveston by 25 per cent, rates 
to or from Galveston and other Texas 


ports that do not exceed rates which are ° 


less than the contemporaneous rates to 
New Orleans by the following differen- 
tials: : 
Grain and grain products from Kan- 
sas on, south and east of the Rock 
Island from and including Liberal to 
but not including Hutchinson, and from 
Oklahoma and Texas on, north of the 
Rock Island from and including Okla- 
homa City through Clinton, Okla., and 
Amarillo, Texas, to the Texas-New 
Mexico state line, lc; from Oklahoma 
and Texas south of the Rock Island, 2c. 
The Commission, in its finding, said: 
The flour milling industry is divided 
upon the desirability of differentials 
from the affected territory. A majority 
of the millers at points in that territory 
who testified favored continued equaliza- 
tion because of the desirability of having 
available the steamship service from as 
many ports as possible. Most of the 
millers in favor of differentials are lo- 
cated at points in southern Kansas from 
which reductions in the export rates to 
the Texas ports were proposed by re- 
spondents. The preponderance of the 
evidence indicates that the reductions 
proposed on flour would redound to the 
benefit of the foreign buyer alone. Cer- 
tain millers testified that at certain pe- 
riods the facilities of both New Orleans 
and Galveston have been taxed with the 
export flour movement, and that millers 
have been forced to forego business be- 
cause they could not book vessel space 
in the short period within which the 
movement must take place. Ordinarily 
at least 90 per cent of the export move- 
ment of flour from the affected territory 
is through New Orleans. Oklahoma 
millers signified their preference for an 
increase by the amount of the differen- 
tial in the rates to Galveston rather than 
forego rate equalization of New Orleans 
with Galveston. 


HAMBURG-AMERICA LINE WAS 
ORGANIZED 80 YEARS AGO 


Hamsurc, Germany.— Eighty years 
ago a few Hamburg merchants founded 
the Hamburg-America Line, or “Hapag,” 
as the enterprise is called for short. 

The first fleet of the “Hapag” consist- 
ed of four small sailing vessels, which 
sailed between Hamburg and New York. 
In 1918, the company was the largest 
firm of shipowners. Its fleet consisted of 
194 vessels with a gross tonnage of 1,- 
360,000 register tons. Among the ves- 
sels were the Imperator and the Vater- 
land, the largest vessels of the world. 
In 1918, on 75 over-sea lines, no less 
than 646,000 passengers and 8,300,000 
tons cargo were conveyed. 

The “Hapag” owes its large develop- 
ment in the first place to the ingenious 
management of Albert Ballin, who died 
in November, 1918. His work was for 
the greater part nullified by the war and 
the convention of Versailles. The re- 
vival of the enterprise dates from 1920. 
After having co-operated during some 
years with the Harriman Line, the Ham- 
burg-America Line has been entirely in- 
dependent since the middle of 1926. On 
the Hamburg-New York service, the 
chief enterprise of the company, nine 
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large vessels are working at present. 
The traffic to Central and South America, 
as well as to the Levant, has been re- 
sumed and extended. 

The position of the enterprise has been 
improved by the fact that last year the 
Deutsch-Austral Kosmos and the Hugo- 
Stinnes Lines passed into the possession 
of the “Hapag.” Its vessels are at pres- 
ent also sailing to Africa, Asia Minor, 
to the Dutch East Indies and to the Aus- 
tralian ports. A few months ago it was 
decided to build a number of new vessels, 
so that the fleet will soon exceed 1,000,000 
tons. 





OGDEN GROUPS CONFER WITH 
UNION PACIFIC OFFICIALS 


Ocpven, Uran.—Protests of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce and the Ogden 
Grain Exchange regarding the prospec- 
tive reduction of freight rates for wheat 
moving from the Twin Falls, Idaho, area 
over the Rogerson-Wells cut-off to San 
Francisco without a corresponding re- 
duction on wheat moving through Ogden, 
were presented, on July 8, to officers of 
the Union Pacific Railroad at a confer- 
ence here. The protests were met by the 
statement that the railroad had made a 
definite promise to the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce that the rates 
would be established so San Francisco 
could become an export point for wheat 
in competition with Portland, Oregon, 
and that the officials would therefore 
publish the rates. 

James H. De Vine, president of the 
Ogden Chamber of Commerce, together 
with E. R. Alton, Utah manager of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
presented Ogden’s views in the presence 
of about 50 shippers. 

Mr. De Vine said that the Ogden or- 
ganization will enter protest with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and seek 
a hearing for cancellation of the rates, 
should they be published. The Salt Lake 
City (Utah) Chamber of Commerce has 
taken the same attitude as the Ogden 
body regarding the rate change. 


SCARCITY OF CARGOES IS 
REPORTED ON GREAT LAKES 


Dututn, Minn.—Some small foreign 
boats have appeared on the Great Lakes, 
but are finding rates so low that they 
can make no money. This is because at 
this time grain shippers are selling al- 
most nothing, and when they do make a 
sale can dictate terms. Wheat was char- 
tered last week to go to Montreal from 
Duluth at 4%4c¢ bu, probably the lowest 
rate on record. The Buffalo rate holds 
at 1%c for package freighter space and 
14%4c for larger cargoes on wild boats. 

Boats are continuing to tie up because 
of lack of cargoes. No prospect for im- 
provement in this condition appears 
likely until grain begins to move on the 
new crop. The ore and coal movement is 
not heavy enough to care for the ton- 
nage available. 

The Soo Canal report for June shows 
the passage of 956,150 bbls flour, 14,279,- 
044 bus wheat and 6,012,919 bus other 
grains. Flour receipts at Duluth-Su- 
perior have picked up, shipments have 
increased, and stocks in railroad sheds 
are at the lowest point of the season. 


Warehouse Being Built 


Burrato, N. Y.—Excavation is in prog- 
ress and piles are being driven for the 
re-enforced concrete and brick ware- 
house of the Terminals & Transportation 
Corporation of America in Hamburg 
Turnpike. The warehouse will be six 
stories high, with a marine shed, 100 lin- 
eal feet of dock, 160,000 square feet of 
cold storage, and 116,000 square feet of 
dry storage. The estimated cost is $2,- 
500,000. Tracks into the property will 
provide for the simultaneous loading and 
unloading of 150 cars. All railroads will 
be served by the Buffalo Creek Railroad. 
At one end of the property, and adjacent 
to the docks, there will be a transit 
building 800 feet long and 80 feet wide. 


United States Lines’ Offices 
Cuicaco, Int.—The new consolidated 
offices of the United States Lines and the 
United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation were formally opened 
on July 7 at 61 West Jackson Boulevard, 


Chicago. Beautiful and spacious quar- 
ters have been secured on the ground 
floor of the new Union League Club 
Building, with facilities for conducting 
passenger and freight business. 

T. Park Hay, district traffic manager, 
is in charge of the consolidated office. 
J. A. Bouslog is general agent for the 
United States Lines, passenger depart- 
ment. 


Oklahoma Freight Rates Lower 

OxtaHoma City, Oxra.—New freight 
rate reductions on flour from Oklahoma 
points to Louisiana and points southeast 
of Memphis, ranging from 20 to 25 per 
cent, will go into effect Sept. 26, accord- 
ing to notification received by H. D. 
Driscoll, attorney for the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, who with Frank Foltz, 
secretary of the league, instituted the 
case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Local traffic men see in the 
decision a promise of a general reduc- 
tion in rates on 11 Oklahoma grain 
products. 


Await Export Rate Changes 

Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian milling 
industry is still awaiting action on the 
part of the railways in the way of can- 
cellation of terminal charges at Van- 
couver on flour traffic destined to the 
Orient. It is also waiting for a new 
freight tariff on grain and grain prod- 
ucts moving to the Pacific Coast for 
export. 


Des Moines Placed on Parity 

MinNEAPOLIs, Minn. — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered rail- 
roads to place Des Moines, Iowa, on a 
parity with Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Omaha, Neb., in making rates on grain 
to Louisville, Ky. Heretofore, Des 
Moines has been 2c per 100 lbs over the 
Missouri River towns. 


New Fort William-New York Rate 


Toronto, Onr.—The Canadian Nation- 
al Railways have published a new rate 
on flour and grain from Fort William 
to New York for export. The rate now 
in effect is 29c per 100 lbs on flour, and 
32%2c on grain. 


Canadian Export Rates 


Toronto, Ont.—Ocean freight rates on 
flour shipped from Montreal to Irish 
ports were last week given as 2lc per 
100 lbs during July and August, 23c for 
September and 24c for October and No- 
vember. 


Ocean Rates 
Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by steamship agencies in 
New Orleans, in cents per 100 lbs: 








mF rom 
Montreal tNew 
To— tNew York Orleans 
ADOTEGOOR 2c cccccses 22.00 29.00 ooee 
Amsterdam ........ 23.00 23.00 t25.00 
pe eee ree 23.00 23.00 27.00 
Avonmouth ........ *23.00 23.00 eeee 
ES os-6 4.00 66008 23.00 23.00 25.00 
BOOTHOR cicccccccsce 30.00 30.00 44.00 
Bordeaux ......... 40.00 coos 25.00 
DEMO sevacscvens *20.00 esse 27.00 
eee 21.00 19.00 eeee 
GOP ccccosiccces 21.00 19.00 aes 
Copenhagen ....... 30.00 31.00 37.00 
: 23.00 23.00 Sees 
26.00 39.00 38.00 
23.00 23.00 25.00 
22.00 27.00 Tre 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 cove 45.00 
GEUCGTERE occcccsces . cece eees 
Glasgow ........... F 20.00 23.00 
Gothenburg . 31.00 37.00 
Pee , 23.00 tt27.00 
BEETEO cacessiecscis 6 rer 25.00 
Helsingfors m 33.00 38.00 
ME cavcccoccsecee ‘ 21.00 ese 
BEE 40.0.60.50%00006 m 21.00 TTT 
EAVOTROS coc cccsccs le 18.00 23.00 
BO sa vcves ‘ 18.00 23.00 
Londonderry < 33.00 cece 
BEARERS accscceccece < 34.00 42.00 
Manchester : 18.00 23.00 
Marseilles ......... ! cece 35.00 
Newcastle ......... . 21.00 cece 
GOED vc vscccvrcceses le 30.00 37.00 
PEPER cece scccsece r cece 40.00 
Rotterdam A 23.00 tt27.00 
Southampton ...... *28.00 23.00 cece 
Stavanger ......... 30.00 30.00 44.00 
SOOCEN Avccsscocers *35.00 eeee eoe0 
Stockholm ......... *35.00 34.00 42.00 


tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Avon- 
mouth 2ic, Bremen 23c, Hamburg 20-23c, 
Helsingfors 30c, Malmo 33c, Southampton 
26c, Stettin 30c, Stockholm 33c. 

ttThrough December, 1927. 
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GIFT BREAD REFUSED 
Vue Boston Globe says that 

something for nothing failed to 
go over recently in Pittsfield, Mass. 
A salesman, attempting to intro- 
duce a new brand of bread, stood at 
a street intersection with a truck- 
load of fresh, wrapped bread. Nine 
out of every ten persons refused 
to accept a loaf when offered to 
them, and the salesman was able 
to dispose of but a quarter of his 
supply. 

















MACARONI CONSUMPTION 
EXPANDS IN MEXICO 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The United States 
vice consul at Piedras Negras, Mexico, 
reports as follows: “There has been a 
decided increase in the demand for mac- 
aroni, vermicelli, and crackers in Mexico 
recently. A Spanish firm which owns 
and operates a large flour mill in that 
city has overhauled its old machinery 
and installed new for the purpose of 
meeting this increased demand. 

“The factory’s present output of maca- 
roni and other pastes is small, but with 
the new improvements they expect to 
produce about 1,000 kilos daily of each. 
The plant is equipped with modern ma- 
chinery, and furnishes employment to 26 
laborers. 

“The local factory imports a very 
large per cent of its wheat from the 
United States, and it is estimated that 
its needs for the flour mill and maca- 
roni factory in 1927 will reach the 250,- 
000-bu mark. The wholesale price of 
this Mexican macaroni at present is 
about 8c lb.” 





TO TEST PENNSYLVANIA WHEAT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—As soon as Penn- 
sylvania wheat begins to move to market, 
an effort will be made for the first time 
to determine its protein content. The 
work will be done under the immediate 
directions of George A. Stuart, of the 
state bureau of markets, and the analyses 
of the wheat samples will be made in 
the laboratories of the bureau of foods 
and chemistry. The object of the study 
is to locate producing areas that have 
wheat especially adapted for bread or 
pastry purposes, and thereby enable a 
larger portion of the Pennsylvania wheat 
crop to be used in supplying the demand 
of consumers within the state. 





WAREHOUSE FOR VANCOUVER MILL 

Vancouver, B. C.— The Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., is engaged 
upon plans for the erection of a large 
flour warehouse at Duncan, B. C. The 
main object of the company in making 
this extension is to provide means for 
handling local trade more expeditiously, 
and to this end four of five loading-out 
platforms will be provided for in the 
new plans. It is anticipated that the 
new warehouse will be completed by next 
fall. 





WINTER WHEAT IN OREGON 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Winter wheat is 
filling well in Oregon, and ripening slow- 
ly. Some heavy wheat has lodged as a 
result of recent storms. Spring wheat 
is doing well in most places. Consider- 
able barley has been cut. Corn is grow- 
ing slowly, and needs warmer weather. 





Lets Contracts for Barges 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Standard Unit 
Navigation Co. has let a contract for 
two Sunco towboats and two barges, 
to be completed within 60 to 90 days. 
This will be followed by contracts for 
additional barges. It is believed that 
this fleet will be ready for operation by 
Jan. 1. It will handle freight from Chi- 
cago to St. Louis over the Illinois River, 
co-operating with the federal barge line 
now operating on the Mississippi River. 


New Service Announced 


Battimore, Mp.—The Nelson Steam- 
ship Co. will inaugurate a regular sched- 
ule of intercoastal sailings, including 
Baltimore on the westbound run. Five 
or six steamers will be used in the 
service. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 








Alabama 
The Electrik-Maid Bake 


opened at Luverne. 


Shop has 


Arkansas 
The Arkansas Baking Co.’s 
Camden, suffered a $50,000 fire loss. 


plant, 


California 

The Home Bakery, Antioch, Mrs. C. 
Vaughn, proprietor, has been closed. 

The Globe Bakery has opened in new 
quarters at Narbonne and Rose streets, 
Lomita. 

Michael Friedl has opened the Mission 
Bakery, 313 Second Street, Oceanside. 

C. W. Ranson has completed remodel- 
ing the Oceanside (Cal.) Bakery, and 
has installed new machinery. 

The Riverside (Cal.) Baking Co. has 
started construction of a $10,000 plant 
at 176 East Eighth Street. 

James H. Gilmor has purchased the 
hay, grain and feed business located at 
714 Porter Avenue, San Fernando, from 
R. E. Upright. 

The Pacific Cotton Seed Products Co., 
San Diego, Cal., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $7,500,000, and 
will engage in the manufacture of cot- 
tonseed meal and cakes, from Imperial 
Valley cotton. 

Isabelle Mercer has established a bak- 
ery in the Women’s Building, Sutter and 
Mason streets, San Francisco. 

George Ebert has purchased a third 
interest in the Colonial Bakery, 449 
Divisadero, San Francisco, from Arvid 
Siewierski. 

J. B. Tomalty has 
Crescent Bakery, 1652 Waller, 
Francisco, from Helen R. Whally. 

The London Bakery has opened a 
branch in the Houx Market, Fair Oaks. 

EK. L. Evans has purchased the Sunset 
Fancy Bakery, Taft, from J. L. Ashton. 

B. Wetzel will open the Dolores Bak- 
ery in Carmel. 

The M & S Do Nut Shop has opened 
at 238 Railroad Avenue, Pittsburg. 

J. Gatter has opened the Home Bak- 
ery in the Central Market, San Jose. 

Cronin & Martin’s Cash and Carry 
Feed Store has opened at 208 Washing- 
ton, Petaluma, 

The J. L. Ashton Co. will open a bak- 
ery in Delano as a branch of its Me- 
Farland plant. 

W. E. Brown, Davis, has sold his bak- 
ery to A, Vienna. 

Angelo Bottiani has purchased the 
French Bakery, Pleasanton, from Abra- 
mo Regalia. 

'r. R. Thomas has purchased the Hosay 
Bakery, 314 East Santa Clara, San Jose, 
from Frances Leonesio. 

James McBride has installed a_bak- 
ery department in his restaurant in the 
San Pablo Building, Vallejo. 

B. Accinelli has opened a bakery at 
7307 East Fourteenth Street, Oakland. 

S. Mikulich, 4517 Grove Street, Oak- 
land, has sold his bakery to John and 
Anna Nass. 

The grain warehouse of H. K. Huls, 
Merced, burned recently. 

J. P. Higel has opened a bakery and 
delicatessen at 407 Fourth Street, Marys- 
ville. 

The Svea Home Bakery, Church and 
Clipper streets, San Francisco, has been 
purchased from Gertrude Forsberg by 
Edward and Carmel Graul. 

The Langendorf Baking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, through a_ transaction involving 
$250,000, has acquired the modern bak- 
ing plant formerly owned by the Mc- 
Gavin Bros. in Los Angeles. The prop- 
erty, including real estate, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment, is located at 
Sixty-second Street and Western Av- 
enue. Constructed only a year ago, the 
plant has a daily capacity of about 
40,000 lbs. Other Langendorf plants are 
located in San Francisco, Berkeley and 
San Jose. Ole Jordheim, formerly of 


purchased the 
San 


San Jose, will manage the Los Angeles 


unit. 


Colorado 
Roy Brown has sold the Pagosa Bak- 
ery, Pagosa Springs, to Mrs. Daisy Hol- 
comb. 


Connecticut 


The Palace Bakery, Bank Street near 
Howard, New London, has been closed. 
A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Hulteen Baking 
Co., New Haven; liabilities, $6,097; as- 
sets, $1,937. 
Florida 


The Miami (Fla.) Baking Co. has 
purchased the plant of G. A. Selige, and 
will make extensive improvements, con- 
siderably increasing capacity. 

Georgia 
The Butterfly Bakery, Macon, burned 


recently at a loss of about $8,000. Plans 
are under way to rebuild the plant. 


Illinois 


Tom’s Fried Cakes, Inc., 1338 West 
Fourteenth Street, Chicago, has been in- 
corporated by L. and James Fothas and 
Edith Johnston, with a capital stock of 
$10,000. It will manufacture bread, pies, 
cakes and other bakery products. 

William Mizzell, owner of the City 
Bakery, Brookport, was found dead in 
his shop recently. 

James J. Barrett has completed con- 
struction of a_ three-story bakery at 
5415-17 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


lowa 


The William Dommels Bakery, Maren- 
go, was destroyed by fire. 

Gerhardt Illenius has leased the Sa- 
bula (Iowa) Bakery from Oswald B. 
Borup. 

The H. & A. Baking Co., Washington, 
has remodeled a building adjacent its 
plant for use as storerooms, shipping 
and bread departments. 

Construction work has commenced on 
the new plant of the Campbell Baking 
Co., Waterloo. 


Kansas 

M. D. Gault, Vienna Bakery, Kinsley, 
has opened a retail store in connection 
with the Home Market. 

The Delmonico Bakery, Stockton, has 
been opened by W. L. Ehly and J. P. 
Phillips. 

Kentucky 

The Standard Baking Co., Owensboro, 
has taken over the Crescent Bakery and 
opened under management of J. A. Mil- 
lay. 

Louisiana 


Construction has started on a one- 
story building for the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shop, at 720 Texas Street, Shreve- 
port. 

Vic Sehrt, who has been in the baking 
business for 50 years in New Orleans, 
has retired, leaving his son, W. H. Sehrt, 
in charge of the shop, which is known as 
Young’s Confectionery, at 937 Poydras 
Street. This store has won considerable 
note as a caterer. 

D. W. Todd has bought the bakery at 
Slidell, owned by J. L. Saxon, who also 
owns a shop at Picayune, Miss. Mr. 
Todd will operate his recently acquired 
shop under the name of the Commercial 
Steam Bakery. 

Mark Canfield has bought the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop at Baton Rouge. 

H. C. J. Wallaker has sold the con- 
trolling interest of the Mothers’ Fa- 
vorite Cookie Co, to P. N. Steinberg, 
of Gretna. 


Maine 


The Cushman Bakery, Portland, has 
been incorporated. N. A. Cushman is 
president and treasurer. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Edmond Jodion, baker, 
Auburn; liabilities, $1,112; no assets. 


Maryland 


A Baker Perkins traveling oven is be- 
ing installed in the plant of the Man- 
beck Bread Co., Hagerstown. There are 
three steam fired ovens now in operation. 
This company recently entertained 300 
grocers, their families and employees at 
a dinner and dance. C. C. Latus, secre- 
tary of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, acted as toastmaster, and C. 
Walter Baker, of the Hagerstown Cham- 


ber of Commerce, was the principal 
speaker. 

The Protex Products Corporation, 401 
North Fulton Avenue, Baltimore, has 
been formed to deal in bread, cakes, etc., 
capital stock, 2,400 shares preferred 
stock, par value $25, and 40,000 shares 
common stock, par value $1; incorpo- 
rators, Chester L. Kiser, Ernest W. 
Beatty and Hiram C. Griffin. 


Massachusetts 


The bakery of Thomas J. Gannon, 584 
Main Street, Worcester, was damaged 
$5,000 by fire. 

E. L. Smith has opened a bakery and 
food shop on High Street, Waltham. 


Michigan 
Frederick Heusel, proprietor of the 
City Bakery, 206 East Huron Street, 
Ann Arbor, recently died after a lin- 
gering illness. 
R. C. Valleaux has opened the White 
House Bakery, Charlevoix. 


Minnesota 

The Public By Rite Stores, Inc., with 
capital of $50,000, has been incorporated 
by E. P. Paulson, 5702 West Eighth 
Street, Duluth, and others. The firm 
will deal at wholesale in groceries, 
meats, etc. 

The Moorehouse Bakery, Mahnomen, 
was closed June 25. 

O. H. Larsen has purchased a bakery 
at Paynesville. 

Ciiris Aifstad has opened a bakery at 
Redwood Falls. 

V. Elroy Peterson will 
Wheaton (Minn.) Bake Shop. 


Missouri 
B. J. Ford and F. M. Bell have pur- 
chased the Unionville (Mo.) Bakery 
from E. C. Best and Paul Stark. 


Montana 
Mrs. Enid Tulloch has purchased the 
Bread Shop, 2821 First Avenue North, 
Billings, formerly owned and operated 
by the Purity Bread Co. 


open the 


The B. H. McCarty Co., Hardin, deal- . 


er in grain, feed, etc., has purchased a 
large frame building, to which it has 
moved its stock and feed grinding ma- 
chinery. 

Nebraska 


The feed store of M. Kaplan, Lincoln, 
was burned, loss $5,000. 

J. C. Suttie is successor to the business 
of the Suttie-Pederson Co., hay and 
feed, 1019 North Fourteenth Street, 
Omaha, having purchased the stock in- 
terest of J. C. Pederson. 

City officials of Omaha and several 
hundred persons prominent in the busi- 
ness life of that city and Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, attended the formal opening of 
the Rex Baking Co.’s plant, Forty-fifth 
and Farnam streets, Omaha. Francis P. 
Matthews, a director of the company, re- 
viewed briefly the history of the com- 
pany’s growth in its two years of exist- 
ence there. 


New York 
Walter Bonecki and Raymond Bow- 
ers have purchased the bakery of O. F. 
Schallert, 122 West Main Street, Little 
Falls, and will operate it as the Little 
Falls Baking Co. 


North Dakota 
A new business block is under con- 
struction for the Park, Grant & Morris 
Co., wholesale grocer, Jamestown. This 
business recently succeeded the Foley 
Bros. Grocery Co. branch, when that 
firm sold out to the Nash-Finch Co. 


Ohio 
William Hughes has purchased the 
bakery of Leonard Gast, Jackson. 


Oklahoma 
A. R. French, who recently bought the 
Yates Pure Food Bakery, Ardmore, 
from James Yates, will build a new 
plant shortly. 
Oregon 


The Beck Bakery, North Bend, has 
opened in its new building. 





Ray Derry, Lebanon, has sold the Elec- 
tric Bakery to B. F. Shannon. 


Pennsylvania 

Edward J. Boyle has purchased the 
Reliable Bakery, 153 East Main Street, 
Plymouth, from Gladfelter & Ross, and 
will conduct the business as the Boyle 
Baking Co. 

The baking plant of Andrew Maier, 
Noble and Brookline streets, Reading, 
has been transferred to Maier’s Bakery, 
Inc. 

The Plezell Cookie Co., 4856 Lancas- 
ter Avenue, Philadelphia, will move next 
month to new quarters at Sixty-third 
Street and Dicks Avenue. 

Fire caused damage to the extent of 
$45,000 to the plant of the Curtisville 
(Pa.) Baking Co., on July 5. The plant 
will be rebuilt. 


Rhode Island 
The Yum Yum Baking Co., 57 Hyatt 
Street, Olneyville, suffered fire loss re- 
cently. 
North Carolina 


Lyon’s Feed & Seed Store, Inc., is the 
name of a company recently organize 
at Wadesboro with $25,000 capital to 
engage in the feed and seed business. 


South Carolina 


The plant of the Becker Bakery (o., 
Spartanburg, was damaged by fire tiie 
latter part of June, loss amounting to 
about $10,000. Machinery and equipment 
in the cake department were almost a 
total loss, but the main unit of the plant 
was saved. The damaged portions are to 
be rebuilt immediately. 

An investment of about $30,000 will 
be made by the National Bread Co. in 
enlarging the plant of the Puckhaber 
Baking Co., 49 Cannon Street, Charles- 
ton, which it recently purchased. Con- 
siderable new equipment is to be in- 
stalled. 


Tennessee 


An investment in additional equipment 
amounting to about $15,000 will be mace 
by the Mountain City Mill Co., 1120 
King Street, Chattanooga, flour and feed 
manufacturer. 

Texas 


Oscar L. Hurst has opened the Good 
Eats Bakery, Dalhart. 

Glenn Wise, identified for some time 
with the feed and grain business at 
Quitaque, recently announced plans for 
the construction at that place of a new 
grain elevator and feed storage building. 


Virginia 
S. J. Cregar has opened the Ideal 
Bakery, Galax. 


Washington 


G. H. Hofferber will erect a two-story 
building at 1314 I Street, Bellingham, 
to house his bakery. 

John Pricco has added a new oven to 
the Cle Elum (Wash.) Bakery. 

Bruce J. Watson has opened Watson's 
Bakery, 1812 Hewitt Avenue, Everett. 
This plant was formerly the Quality 
Bake Shop. 

Peter Marshall, Spokane, has sold his 
bakery to the Silver Loaf Baking Cu. 
Ine. 

Nelson Baker, Vancouver, has sold his 
bakery to J. Bernstein. 

H. W. Grams has sold a half interest 
in the Puritan Maid Baking Co., Bremer- 
ton, to Robert J. R. Christensen. 

H. M. Hanson, Mount Vernon, his 
sold a half interest in his bakery to |. 
Hagen. 

Wisconsin 


The Barker Bakery, Neenah, operate:! 
by James Driscoll, has been purchase! 
by A. W. Spengler and George Peters. 
Beaver Dam, who will operate as the 
Peters Baking Co. 

Louis Gardner, president of the Gari 
ner Baking Co., Madison, which is add 
ing to its East Washington Avenue 
plant, said that the addition will in- 
crease the capacity 40 per cent. Tlic 
wrapping, cooling and shipping depart- 
ments will be double their present size. 
while the storage space will be trebled. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Trading in Grain Futures—June Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during June, 
1927, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxs'd Totals 
Chicago Board of Trade ......... 1,001,122 863,280 140,396 40,836 ..... ‘ 2,045,634 
Chicago Open Board ............ 37,559 16,891 2,173 CO i scece 3 3 seses 56,683 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce SS) Aarres 13,373 3,175 1,715 1,713 71,713 
Kansas City Board of Trade GE.OO0 SECTE cecee cesse seosee seosee 77,915 
Duluth Board of Trade .......... © | errr re 4,395 q 2,519 15,274 
st. Louis Merchants’ Exchange... 3,648 BOBS cece cnece coves eesee 6,681 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 2,632 5,417 1,729 305 ¢ ‘woaae 10,083 
New York Produce Exchange..... te erry eee ee eee ee eee eee eee ee 12,845 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange .... DBAG ccese asece sevee coos sovee 1,246 
Totals, all markets—For June.... 1,164,385 921,296 157,671 48,771 1,719 4,232 2,298,074 
VOOP BBO coccccccscccccccsere 1,203,140 342,277 139,860 68,896 4,542 4,060 1,762,775 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 1,050,089 320,783 99,411 49,854 .....  «sesee 1,520,137 
*Durum wheat, with exception of 510,000 bus. tHard wheat, with exception of 65,000 
bus red. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 
omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Totals 

June, 1OBT vecccccccccccceee 74,075 76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
Dane, PE ace ev cccecey sees 84,845 60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 
May, WORT ccccccccccccscese 68,957 69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 
April, 19BT wcccccsecssccecs 80,193 80,416 43,551 13,585 217,745 
March, 2087 ....ccccssccces 86,896 84,059 48,396 15,099 235,350 
February, 1927 ......essee- 87,976 77,933 49,714 15,683 231,306 
January, 1927 ......0..- . 90,024 68,526 48,960 13,468 220,978 
December, 1926 ........e00% 94,547 60,192 46,278 13,099 214,116 
November, 1926 ........0e+- 108,933 63,758 50,015 15,144 237,850 
October, 1926 ...cccsccccees 100,156 54,427 49,162 13,823 217,568 
September, 1926 .........+++ 102,235 46,780 46,899 12,814 208,728 
August, 1926 ......... sa0ces 99,118 53,554 42,730 13,014 208,516 
July, BOBS cccccveccsccscces 87,023 52,196 31,397 12,393 183,009 
June, WBS cccseccsccceveces 84,845 60,624 36,631 9,751 191,851 

United States Flour Disappearance 
Russell’s Commercial News’s estimate of the apparent flour disappearance in the 


United States for the most recent month for which figures are available and for the crop 
season up to that time, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 














c 1926-27 \¢ 1925-26 ~ 1924-25 

Crop year Crop year Crop year 

May to date May to date to date 

Stocks beginning of period.......... 6,600 6,500 6,500 5,900 6,800 
ProduetleS seccccccccveccsscvccesens 9,582 119,356 8,633 115,263 119,010 
ImMpPoS veccccccesccccvvescesecsees eee 3 1 5 
. CL RCC ES PEPER ECEEEE YT CELT 16,132 125,859 15,134 121,180 125,815 
pt SOP Te CIP TPE EET CL Tee 1,099 12,518 679 8,875 13,076 
Stocks at end of period ............ 6,300 6,300 6,400 6,400 5,700 
TOG san dccecevevccrecevessies 7,399 18,818 7,079 15,275 18,776 
Apparent disappearance ..........++:. 8,733 107,041 8,055 105,905 107,039 





Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 
80 of the years indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
July ..eeee eee 793 775 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 2,429 747 
August ....... 1,362 874 949 1,273 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 972 §=1,015 
September .... 1,560 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 333 =: 11,015 
October ....... 1,885 1,013 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 714 =1,357 
November .... 1,344 872 1,616 1,778 1,656 1,246 1,101 1,840 1,312 1,275 
December ..... 1,208 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 1,879 2,403 
January ...... 1,009 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 2,702 2,340 
February ..... 874 648 936 1,539 1,379 1,255 1,019 2,254 2,189 2,099 
March ........ 867 695 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 2,246 2,338 
APH) ..ecceees 1,016 834 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 3,064 2,520 
May ..cccecees 1,099 679 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 2,728 2,347 
TUNE .ececceses  coee 667 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 3,614 2,424 
Totals ....*12,518 9,542 13,896 17,253 14,883 15,798 16,181 21,651 24,182 21,880 
Totals, by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
11,850 11,119 15,990 16,310 15,025 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 13,926 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
of the years indicated, as officially reported, in bushels of 60 lbs (000’s omitted): 





1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 

July ..cccoeee 16,091 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 225 5,059 
August ...... 29,075 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,703 58,537 27,694 12,941 15,122 5,170 
September ... 28,700 9,895 32,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 26,848 2,613 
October ...... 17,589 4,355 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 21,319 5,416 
November .... 14,840 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,035 15,116 16,087 4,878 
December .... 9,622 $3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 25,903 9,520 25,084 4,491 
January ...... 8,078 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,038 21,345 8,480 9,943 1,914 
February .... 4,889 1,700 7,387 3,103 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 6,992 1,048 
March sass 5,084 3,770 9,961 2,949 4,291 17,645 14,601 6,939 10,207 1,686 
APH 5 v0080 + 11,363 2,533 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 17,338 1,024 
MAY cecicnnse 8,960 9,368 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 14,028 353 
June Case de cove 8,074 7,070 4,975 9,252 14,006 25,235 12,846 16,390 467 
Totals ...*148,791 63,189 195,490 78,793 154,951 208,321 293,268 122,431 178,583 34,119 


Totals, by calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
138,164 86,526 166,302 98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 
*Eleven months. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 





Yearly Round 
average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
3918... iiieieiee BOD 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
3014. avabaeds Bae 112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 108 
164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
205 188 200 871 194 177 353 197 183 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
155 165 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
157 155 116 159 140 152 167 139 135 
168 157 128 212 173 156 131 161 143 
168 157 133 285 186 160 125 141 139 
168 158 126 235 181 158 136 162 153 
168 158 124 224 180 159 136 128 154 
March, 1927.. 167 168 158 124 218 179 160 135 103 155 
April, 1927... 167 168 157 123 218 178 163 133 98 153 
May, 1927 ... 167 168 156 122 265 176 166 133 97 139 
Maximum*... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918, 





Canada—Exports Via United States 

Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from 
Aug. 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 


Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
pa eee eee LET ETT ae Tee 64 
APPGOMCIME cccccsecesesee  e0sces 171 
BERNE cricceeacecceegece anenee 19,691 
SNR 6b 'eny 65. 0400404 8s 8,342,448 629 
MOGESIRM COMBO ..cccccess cevces 64 
EE ddasanseseesSaneds  <easns 48 
CR ore rrr. 182,492 140,950 
CEE Sica eabehtawesvenee 408 5n4 1,675 
COOTRIAR,. bei vce ssvccces 317,795 331 
CP PE cSeceeceeteeee  wweewns 1,929 
GO. cbc bescceavetvcsscee . 0 0eee 65,865 
Czechoslovakia .......... 80 11,495 


6 
Denmark and Faroe Islds. 1,080,196 74,418 





Dominican Republic 18,062 9,401 
TROURGGP 2vcc ccc cvccvcces 164 
Sree ree ree 66,726 
TE. ce eew ci vecceenes 7,374 
|, rrr rere 52,340 
PAT ere reer 60 
WeOROR AETIGR .ncccsccce svccee 31 
WHOM GUMRE .cccccees  seeccr 3,272 
French West Indies’..... .....- 5,368 
SE ib bake 04 9:5-00 6-00: 4,576,818 352,746 
ore Peres 301,260 495 
PRT err Ta ere 1,493,610 324,010 
PS ic eccestices “tase e- 1,632 
RMA ee es Pe 21,708 
MOOR Wa vccrctacecsee § esecee 295 
BENE Secccccseneescee § §« seseee 414 
ROE Ore cwececesecices  seesde 1,296 
Irish Free State ........ 1,290,572 30,307 
Be ne e8b 640 600-6 60000 65 9,134,033 38,629 
BORE cc ciccscessacse§ § ceeans 4,505 
"1 SPP rrerrer rain i 42,973 4,400 
ERE Saskeecssetestese  Seeass 681 
TACHUARIB 2c nce ccc ccece 9,200 = na evee 
BEOMEE, Bececcccceverveue 344,970 4,979 
ae ia wins 4/4) 60-8-5-6-6-8 27,350 22,066 
BEOGRTRUIERO. coc ceccccees §  sesces 313 
PIOLMOPTIARES 2... cccccess 8,191,459 17,205 
BED SUOMI accccccccss « seusese 1,904 
Duten West Indies ...... ssesess 4,838 
ET B05 6-040 -0°3.4:49.9-0,0'0 323,630 131,605 
WE, i ccawessbescesss eb 0eus 5,937 
| SAPS CL ere 20 35 
Poland and Danzig .....  ....5+: 10,310 
Azores and Madeira Is... 12,733 13,748 
POPTMGAL wc cccccscccssees 1,648,612 312 
Portuguese Africa ...... 24,473 1,961 
OS Se ee ee 336 
Russia in Europe ....... 25,130 2,158 
DEE ANSESCER CESK Sec ocee 8 s8RC 08 715 
Spee BSPOGR ccccccsees § casees 124 
SE BEINGS cccccices§ §«§«90eede 317 
PEED Se The cedscseresar 689,492 41,864 
i” ee 8,000 = .nsece 
WEEE. 688.666.060.056 000048 83,774 644 
EE DOE. ccnectenc® aseaee 246 
OTT TTL eee 237 
VOMORUGIR cecccsccveress 8,959 113,369 
United Kingdom ........ 49,053,581 908,040 
British South Africa 440,928 2,223 
Algeria and Tunis ...... 475,239 1,755 
British West Africa 36,064 26,183 
Beracemm BERGE ASPICGR 22.00 secver 41 
MPOPTAGGR cecccccescecess erseee 394 
Pee ers ee eee 542 
BOUUEEEE GRUMEE cicsucnte 8 § cvcase 15,989 
MP OOEOD sec ccccweccesse sesece 5,350 
PPE GaecbicSeeecaese <seaee 44,019 


Trinidad and Tobago 
Other Br. West Indies.. 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus 











RES 6 is b04.6-0 8 6:0:00-8 607,309 21,379 
| a eee 8,525 
DEED bccn oeewedeocess shone 5,472 
ED ooo bs4 60.04 995.099 092 3,733 5,092 
SEE sh a5 6 Ce sa5 es bees 72,514 527 

PE 4.9 bn 058.600 004.5% 93,636,039 2,705,570 

Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1926, 
to April 30, 1927: 

Flour, 

From— Wheat, bus bbis 
WOW TOPE ccs cccsecees 51,945,810 1,860,382 
PRURGCIPRIA .occccccces 14,267,728 54,320 
POGUE on cicceesvcesese 15,149,957 489,843 
pe, BPP UTEET LETT T Ee 8,865,537 38,011 
ONE Cece ecscrusseceds 2,624,413 263,014 
i) Ae eer i 8) eee 

TOtAIS ceccccscccccecs 93,636,039 2,705,570 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1926 and 1925, to May 31, 1927 and 1926, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 
1926-27 
6,969,604 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports..... 130,707,223 125,127,320 


1925-26 
9,084,753 








Via Canadian ports. 43,478,276 46,554,557 
Other countries— 

Vin U. &.. BOWER. .1c 357,289 175,939 

Via Canadian ports. 47,270,221 50,420,321 

TOMS ccccrccceaces 228,782,613 231,362,890 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1926-27 1925-26 
United States ......... 7,117 14,617 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports...... 742,461 742,244 

Via Canadian ports.. 2,111,211 1,864,515 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports...... 2,223,201 2,890,264 

Via Canadian ports.. 2,867,934 3,377,185 

Totals ...... seeceees 7,951,924 8,888,825 


Canada—May Exports 


Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
May, 1927, as officially reported: 

Wheat, 

To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ....... zb6,046 22,267,920 
United Staves ....... re 45 692,420 
Newfoundland .......... aoe cashes 
MOFMOGOS ccc ccccvocccses [es = ae 8 ebe 
SRMPRIOE 200s dase ceveccce 24,839 200 
Trinidad, Tobago ....... ee —t(‘iétk we hw’ 
Other B. W. Indies ..... 14,347 8 
Brit. East Africa........ 300 028=— twee ee 
pf eee e eT ETT er Tre eT eee ee 
PE mw re aeensaaceceeessts — eres 
Azores, Madeira ........ rer Tre 
Cee ——— = =—S oo 
British Honduras ....... - .! rc 
British Guiana ......... aes = hes cas 
| rer er errr errs neaee 8 8=— Hees 
BEOMBBONRE oc cccsccccccss 3,885 secvec 
RUMI cc ctcceseccsses eek 8=« baw wee 
WL, 8S 6b ch.b4-06 680504 68 147,547 298,279 
CORED, TRIOR ic sc cccccccies | Tee 
| PPT ere 60 12,000 
Czechoslovakia ......... | freee 
CRY ec aWeG deb es cee Cowes —— @aatee 
NR 6 teal. 3 0-0-5 0 6.0 -4:0 673,636 
oo” Perri ee 19,733 





DE SE NC kcessesas 8 8 . Ce bdeaeas 


Deen weet Ep@ieon ...«- jj @88  j|(j  svesec 
ES) o a6 5 baie s.t'64:0 6:65 4 ee 0Cté‘(<‘C RR 
PEED Se daeaeeesoewas es oe 
EE 6.66 00 0.5:00:56060-4% is 2=—(is RS 
OOD ccc eneseseeeosese § seres 510,717 
French West Indies ..... ieee tree 
GOPUAERY cccccoveccccses 68,518 1,525,257 
Cee GORE sev csvvcesnes eae ee 
GPOBOO sc cecccvecccnsvese 14,692 195,888 
GOGCSMIAIR occ ccccccsess 5 -68860% 
BENGE See eseeesewenseces Se 
POORGUTAR cciccsccosscss os CeCe 
DINED 4 245$63400%0456 05 i) rere 
ee 1,713 425,379 
Irish Free State ........ 57,088 8 8 == ws ha 
STV Te Pere ee ere 21,800 1,420,348 
SE. 54-64 60564 5% 600% 00% S| ee 
DEE. a0 w2.2 vee eens e908 Cee 
i | re 947 600,267 
New Zealand ........ S ies 
SPR EEEERE rE ’ — 8 8§=«_ . # SF as 
PEE §609:9'04650 8009088 . Serre 
BEOMIOD ve vccvecsvescsens ll rere 
BROPOOED cccccecncceveeds "| Sieerrrre 
OER Se cewindereccerevee 620 196 
PL 6 6.0 85:56-0:55-00 60008 * 7c 
Philippine Islands ...... ) irs 
POMAIBR over venevevseces a >  2e0eiee 
PD: nn +0004 60:064:09% Rare: sesaas 
TTT TEE |) ree 
a re ree re — eeenee 
PET Te erie 5,047 55,867 
ME. 6: 6004464044690 06008 if ee re 
BeOTTR EMORO. ccccccvvccs a , “seen 
Spanieh Africn .....2+.. Se rr 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. Zr ee ee 
WOE. 6.5.64. 0 00d eee sn. eee 0 
po rere er rey eee 804,468 28,698,115 
7————100 Ibs 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
Smeee TOO ccccece 00408 10,940 
ReGen DOMORS 40 cccessae a5.005 @£=—S #0 0 
og | | eee ee 3,549 8 
PewSttees GMIARE 1.2 cccess 50 124 
DE theceesceeneee  o0nar 98 
SOMRBIOR sncccecccescsse 30 72 
Other B. W. Indies..... 178 156 
(MTL ERT Pee ee eee fe 56 
Newfoundland ......... 1,052 174 
EPO WURO CMO cc cicecs reese 324 
DP cclcreaekseee 6 9ees 414 
RE hat ae CeCe benee saan 9 
So ET ee ee ee ee 137,011 12,375 





| New Trade Publications | 











Foreign Agency Agreements.—A practical 
topic of direct interest to American export- 
ers is dealt with in a pamphlet just issued 
by the American Foreign Credit Underwrit- 
ers, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, by 
the direction of the trustees of the Ameri- 
can Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance 
Exchange. It is entitled “Foreign Agency 
Agreements,’’ and is the work of William G. 
Marvin, senior partner in the international 
law firm of Marvin & Bergh, general counsel 
to the exchange. The pitfalls of doing 
business abroad through agents are consid- 
ered in this booklet, and advice is given 
how to avoid them. The essentials of a 
binding and mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment are stated, and pointers are given to 
manufacturers and exporters on the general 
subject of increasing their sales abroad with 
the help of reliable foreign resident agents. 
Those who desire a copy of ‘‘Foreign Agency 
Agreements’’ may secure it without cost, 
while the supply lasts, by addressing the 
American Foreign Credit Underwriters, Inc. 


A-C Vertical Grinder.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has issued an illus- 
trated pamphlet devoted to that company’s 
vertical grinder. The machine in principle 
is a vertical attrition mill. While primarily 
intended to grind grains of all kinds for 
stock feeding, it is also adapted to other 
products, including biscuits, dried bread, 
cottonseed cake, etc. The machine’s con- 
struction is explained in the pamphlet. 


Preserving Food Products.—The Seydel 
Chemical Co., 135 Halliday Street, Jersey 
City, N. J., recently issued a six-page leaflet 
presenting the federal and state laws bear- 
ing on the use of benzoate of soda as a 
preservative of food products. Copies may 


be obtained from Edmund E. Smith of that 
company. 
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FLOUR HEAT TREATING 
PROCESS DISCOVERED 


Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, Chemist, Dover, 
England, Announces New Method of 
Improving Quality of Flour 


Lonvon, Enc.—That the manufacturer 
and the scientist must work in the closest 
co-operation is a truism these days, and 
this is shown by the latest theory for 
the improvement of flour. At the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, held recent- 
ly at Bath, an address was given by Dr. 
D. W. Kent-Jones, chemist, Dover, Eng., 
which aroused a great deal of interest. 
Dr. Kent-Jones has discovered a process, 
for which he has been granted patents, 
whereby the baking quality of flour is 
considerably improved, by mixing a cer- 
tain percentage of heat treated flour with 
untreated, 

Curiously Dr. Kent-Jones is the chem- 
ist in charge of a firm that manufactures 
a chemical flour improver that is largely 
used by British millers, and should his 
new discovery prove satisfactory it 
should displace the use of all chemical 
improvers, such as those which are used 
by British millers. These improvers were 
not regarded with entire favor by the 
departmental committee on the treatment 
of flour with chemical substances, whose 
report was issued recently by the Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health. 

Dr. Kent-Jones, as a result of experi- 
ments in research work, discovered that 
the bread making qualities of wheat 
which had been harvested under hot 
weather conditions were superior when 
compared with wheat harvested when the 
weather was wet and comparatively cold. 
Taking advantage of this knowledge, 
Dr. Kent-Jones discovered that mixing a 
small percentage of heat treated flour 
with the untreated flour considerably im- 
proved the mixture’s baking qualities. 

British millers in many cases are in 
the habit of using wheat of inferior 
quality and condition, but by the use of 
chemicals they can turn out a flour that 
produces a good loaf of bread—that is to 
say in appearance—and there is no doubt 
that by the use of chemicals they have 
been able to produce flours that are 
much cheaper in value than the strong 
hard wheat flours that are imported from 
Canada and the United States. 

The process instituted by Dr. Kent- 
Jones will not make bad flour into good 
flour, but will improve flour made from 
wheats which alone would not be strong 
enough to make commercial bread. It 
would seem that if the claims of the 
process can be substantiated flour made 
from soft wheats can be substantially in- 
creased in strength by the addition of 
flour that has been treated by the heat 
process. This means that the British 
and continental miller need not use as 
much of the expensive grades of Mani- 
toba wheat as he has heretofore. Up to 
now millers in this country who wished to 
get a fair proportion of strength in their 
wheat blend added a percentage up to 
40 per cent, in some cases, of Manitoba 
wheat. With the K.-J. process only 7 
per cent of the K.-J. flour is necessary 
and furthermore, in case of need, a spe- 
cial flour can be produced from weaker 
descriptions of wheat than Manitoba, 
thus making the European miller less 
dependent on Manitoba wheat for in- 
creasing the strength of his flour. 

It is understood that patents have been 
secured for the Kent-Jones process, and 
a leading firm of British milling engi- 
neers has been given the agency for the 
development of the process. 

C, F. G. Rarxes. 
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A New Norwegian Partnership 





A. Johannessen 


HE Norwegian government 

grain and flour monopoly, un- 

like most state trading ven- 
tures, has been so skillfully and 
efficiently conducted that it will re- 
main a model of state controlled 
trading for all time and for all 
countries. From start to finish 
there has been no hitch. Just and 
fair treatment has been meted out 
to every one, both seller and buy- 
er, so that no voice has been raised 
in complaint or condemnation, but 
contrariwise all are agreed that it 
has been as perfect as any state 
enterprise could hope to be. As is 
well known, two men have been re- 
sponsible for this achievement— 
Captain Harald Pedersen, the gen- 
eral manager, and A. Johannessen, 
the purchasing agent. 

In an article that appeared in 
The Northwestern Miller on Feb. 
2, on “The Norwegian Government 
Food Commission,” it was stated 
that the many friends of Mr. 
Johannessen hoped that after the 
commission was wound up he 
would continue to take an interest 
in the importation of foreign flour. 
This hope has now been fulfilled, 


for the announcement is made that Mr. Johannessen has decided to enter into 
partnership with Asbjgrn P. Bjgrnstad, one’ of the younger flour agents of 


Oslo, from July 1. 


The new firm will be known as Bjgrnstad & Johannessen, 


and their offices will be at Skippergt. 29, Oslo. 

Previous to becoming the purchasing agent of the Government Food 
Commission, Mr. Johannessen was associated with an important flour dis- 
tributing firm in Oslo, and in that way had a wide knowledge and experi- 
ence of the outlets for flour throughout the country. During the 10 years 
he has been connected with the commission he has gained extensive knowl- 
edge of the shipping side of the flour import trade, and one might safely 
say that no man in Oslo is better equipped than he to conduct a flour import 


business. 


His partner, Mr. Bjgrnstad, is a very energetic and experienced 


salesman, and since he started in business for his own account in 1922 has 
built up a very good trade, considering the handicaps placed upon private 


enterprise by the government control. 


Another active salesman, Hermund 


Stangebye, has also recently become associated with Mr. Bjgrnstad in his 


business and will continue with the new firm. 


This makes a particularly 


strong combination and the firm is likely to build up a very important busi- 
ness as soon as all the trammels of control have been entirely dissipated. 


C. F. G. Rarxkes. 


Finnish Firm’s Silver Jubilee 


NE of the outcomes of the Finnish nationalist movement at the beginning 
of the present century was the establishment of a firm in Helsingfors 
to trade directly with consumers in international produce, such as flour, 


groats, coffee, sugar, spices, dried, 
salted and canned fish, dried and 
canned fruits, as well as cotton 
goods and haberdashery. The 
‘name of the firm is Talous-Osake- 
kauppa, which being interpreted 
is the Household Trading Co., Ltd. 
The promoters of this company 
were all leading men in the na- 
tionalist movement and their idea 
was to bring the products of the 
world within reach of the people 
at a price which they could pay 
without unduly stretching their 
purse strings. 

The firm began in quite a small 
way and its sales the first year 
amounted to only 848,006 Finnish 
marks. Its progress, however, was 
steady and unimpeded and in 1912 
its sales had increased to 5,166,- 
203 marks, and in 1926 to 63,- 
000,000. The original capital stock 
of the company was 100,000 marks, 
but during the course of years 
this has been increased to 2,500,- 
000, while there is a reserve fund 
of 1,850,000. This year the firm 
celebrates its silver jubilee and 
there are few privately owned firms 
that can look back on such a pro- 


8S. A. Hohenthal 


gressive and entirely successful course of 
trading as the Talous-Osakekauppa. 

The founder and first director of the 
company was August H. Soini, one of 
the foremost men in both the business 
and public life of Finland. His man- 
agement of the business during the 
first 12 years of its existence resulte: 
in its subsequent remarkable prog 
ress. Other exceptionally capable men 
followed him in the management, and ai 
present S. A. Hohenthal is the managing 
director. Mr. Hohenthal is a_ ver) 
prominent man in Finland, taking « 
leading part in the business and public 
life of the country. He holds various 
important offices, including the chair 
manship of the Union of Finnish Whole- 
salers, the Helsinki Private Produce Ex- 
change, and is a director of various gov 
ernment offices as well as commercial as 
sociations and companies. 

Two affiliated companies have been 
formed from the parent company, one : 
steam bakery and the other a real estat: 
firm. The bakery is known as Sornaisten 
Hoyryleipomo Oy., or the Sornas Steam 
Bakery, Ltd., at Sornas. The products 
of this bakery are mostly sold in Fin- 
land, but some are exported to the Unit 
ed States. 

At first Talous-Osakekauppa did a re- 
tail business only in groceries, conserves 
and fruits in Helsingfors, but it has since 
developed a large wholesale trade in va 
rious colonial products, dry goods, to 
bacco, etc., and is one of the most im 
portant trading concerns in Finland. 
That it may continue to progress is the 
sincere wish of all who have a personal 
acquaintance with the members of its 
executive and a knowledge of go-ahead 
business methods. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


GROUP OF BERLIN MILLERS 
WILL CLOSE SALES BUREAU 


Hamesurc, Germany.—The Betriebsge- 
sellschaft Berliner Miihlen m.b.H., Ber 
lin, has announced that, beginning Aug. 
1, sales through the central sales office 
will be stopped and selling will again 
take place by the separate mills. 

This selling concern was established 
only a year ago by four of the most im- 
portant Berlin mills, viz., the Berliner 
Dampfmiihle A.G., the Berliner Vic 
toria Miihle A.G., the Humboldt Miihle 
A.G., and the Weizenmiihle Karl Salo- 
mon A.G. The latter mill withdrew in 
February. 

At that time rumors were rife abou! 
financial difficulties as regards the joint 
working of the mills, and also about 
disputes with regard to the fixing of sell 
ing prices. 








HORSE-PROUD BAKERS 


Betrast, IneLanp.—The bakers of Bel 
fast have always been noted for th 
splendid horses attached to their deliver) 
carts and take a keen interest in the 
annual horse shows. Such a show re 
cently was held at Portadown, and John 
McWatters, a master baker of Cromac 
Street, Belfast, secured first and third 
places with his horses, while another 
baker, John Warwick, secured second 
place. Miss Margaret Todd, daughter of 
R. G. Todd, president of the Belfast 
Master Bakers’ Association, secured third 
prize with her riding horse, “Moss 
Roses.” John McWatters is a_hors¢ 
breeder as well as a baker, and it is un- 
derstood that he has shipped his horses 
all over the world, including the United 
States in the old days when that country 
appreciated horses. 
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OUGLAS WILLIAM  KENT- 
D JONES has just published one of 

the most important studies on the 
above subject since roller milling began. 
It will be a great step forward if the 
matters he has explored and explained 
become commercial propositions. As he 
has already patented some of the proc- 
esses he has devised, there seems to be 
no doubt about -their commercial ex- 
ploitation. 

Dr. Kent-Jones, at the commencement 
of his study, expresses surprise at the 
fact that wheat and flour have received 
so little attention until quite recently. 
It was in 1880 that Graham interested 
himself in the subject, but it was not 
until 1886 that any concise data were 
published, the Chemistry of Wheat Flour 
and Bread, Jago. In this work 
“strength” as applied to flour was de- 
fined as the measure of the capacity of 
a flour for producing bold, large vol- 
umed, well risen bread. 

Because the result of a baking test 
may vary with different bakers we need 
not scrap the definition, particularly as 
it is the most concise we have. Because 
a flour may be tough and not rise well 
through the easily replaced absence of 
natural diastase we need not conclude 
that the definition is too indefinite. 

Dr. Kent-Jones says that it has been 
his custom to judge.the strength of 
flours by the way the dough behaves, and 
that is the baker’s way. A great deal 
depends upon the proportion of yeast 
employed and the use of things other 
than flour. Jago’s definition uses the 
word “capacity.” The baker knows that 
if the flour has not capacity for making 
good bread it is not worth while. 

Nearly all of these statements demand 
qualification. Even Jago, in a private 
communication to Dr. Kent-Jones, tries 
to improve on his previous definition by 
including water capacity, fineness of 
texture, and resilience of the dough. 

But the whole fabric of the study de- 
pends upon strength. In the middle of 
the past century some investigators be- 
gan to associate the strength of flour 
with the percentage of gluten present, 
and chemists concentrated on gluten con- 
tent. They very soon found that it was 
difficult to get exact results on such a 
simple matter as washing gluten from 
flour. Even when they got them they 
found that the strength of flour did not 
uepend upon the proportion of gluten 
present, although that information was 
useful as a guide. Next followed the 
discussion of the ratios of the principal 
proteins present. It is enlightening to 
read the author’s references to the sub- 
ject of finding actually what was not. 
However, the truth is often found by 
elimination. 


THE author considers various subjects 

possibly connected with strength. 
There are the natural oil in the wheat 
and the baker’s experience with volume 
when lard is added to the dough. There 
is the enzymic power of a flour, the 
proteolytic as well as diastatic power, 
and naturally the everlasting hydrogen 
ion concentration effects. The proteo- 
lytic enzymes and hydrogen ion concen- 
tration demanded close study. The gas 
producing power was an important item. 
It was soon found that the volume of a 
loaf did not depend so much upon the 
volume of gas produced as upon the 
quantity retained by the dough. There 
are many other matters connected with 
this very practical aspect of the subject. 

Of hydrogen ion concentration the 
author says that the best degree of acid- 
ity in flour for bread making is indicated 
by the turning of methyl red from or- 
ange to red about pH5.0, but as there 
are always obstacles to exactness in get- 
ting at something definite about strength 
in flour, it is pointed out that a pH5.0 
concentration is not ideal. Low grade 
flours, for instance, do not behave prop- 
erly under this rule. The colloidal aspect 
of flour strength was, of course, bound 
to be considered. Wood of Cambridge 
said that the strength of flour depended 
upon its colloidal properties rather than 
upon its chemical. The well-known 


method of suspending gluten in water in 
which certain acids or alkalis occur in 
order to test its cohesive or dispersive 
effects is referred to. 
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The colloidal point of view may rough- 
ly be called the old-fashioned name for 
the physical nature of gluten. 

It is interesting to learn on reputable 
scientific authority that the gluten of 
strong flours and that of soft flours dif- 
fer inherently; we have been taught to 
think that the glutenin of the gluten is 
what matters, and that the colloidal state 
of this glutenin is the pivot upon which 
to rest, until another pivot is found. 


jt has been necessary to thus refer to 

numerous points in order to focus at- 
tention properly on the main idea, which 
follows. The important point to remem- 
ber is that the colloidal aspect of gluten 
plays a great part in the strength of 
flour. This colloidal aspect is not actu- 
ally the physical aspect, but that desig- 
nation is near enough to explain the 
matter simply. 

Dr. Kent-Jones is surprised that so 
little attention has been given to the 
effects of heat on the colloidal state of 
gluten. A milling engineer pointed out 
three years ago that rapid and far- 
reaching changes might occur if wheat 
were allowed to rise over 120 degrees 
Fahrenheit because individual grains 
might easily reach 140 degrees Fahren- 
heit, at which temperature important 
changes might take place. Beyond 140 
degrees Fahrenheit, he said, there was 
no milling experience. Millers were 
afraid of damaging the wheat. The tem- 
peratures mentioned in most of the re- 
marks that follow, and in what has gone 
before, refer to actual heat imparted to 
wheat and flour, and not to heat devel- 
oped by chemical change within them. 

The author had his first startling re- 
sult when he had heated wheat for 24 
hours at 100 degrees Fahrenheit and 
found that it made excellent flour, al- 
though it had been said that 30 minutes 
was the limit at this temperature if 
wheat was not to suffer. He made long 
trials at temperatures like 110 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and short ones at much high- 
er temperatures. A series of tests cov- 
ering different times from 30 minutes to 
24 hours showed remarkable changes. 
Viscosity increased in a remarkable 
manner and the hydrogen ion concen- 
tration did likewise. Baking tests were 
made and showed plainly that heating 
damped wheat for 24 hours at 135 de- 
grees Fahrenheit increased the strength 
of the resultant flour. The flour, how- 
ever, did not keep well, but that trouble 
was easily overcome by varying the 
damping of the wheat. Later, wheat was 
heated to 140 degrees Fahrenheit for 
four days, and to 180 degrees Fahren- 
heit for 25 minutes. There was an al- 
most absolute connection between time 
and temperature in getting the results 
obtained. For this new science of the 
physical improvement of flour strength, 
patents have been granted. 

The author gives a series of remark- 
able photographs. Loaves made from 
the same flour untreated, and treated by 
the use of chemicals, are given for com- 
parison, and the pictures are certainly 
remarkable so far as increase in volume 
is concerned. In connection with the il- 
lustrations it is stated that some of the 
improvements and variations are not due 
to evaporation; the change occurs with- 
out reference to moisture content. The 
change in low grade flour is most amaz- 
ing. 
We come to experiments on flour itself 
milled in the usual way, and the marvels 
continue. A skilled baker was able to 
tell that there was an improvement in 
dough made from flour heated for 1% 
hours at 160 degrees Fahrenheit. With 
a Manitoba flour the loaf was not as big 
as it should have been, and as it finally 
was made, because it was gluten bound— 
heating had made the flour too strong. 
Otherwise the chemical nature of the 
flours tested showed no change. Al- 
though the washed out gluten seemed to 
be less, the quality was better, which 
was to be expected. 

The next phase of the subject refers 
to the cause of the change. While this is 
difficult to grasp, it is easier to under- 





stand when the author compares it with 
the ripening effect of the harvest sun 
in the wheat field. After wheat has been 
harvested while slightly immature, the 
gluten of the final flour comes in an 
almost milky state. Gluten seems to 
undergo a kind of coagulation under the 
harvest sun, and it is not inconsistent 
that heat, properly applied, should im- 
prove green wheat. A short time at a 
high temperature is interchangeable with 
a longer time at a lower temperature. 

It is stated that heat seems to affect 
enzymic action, and because enzymic ac- 
tion is easily affected by heat we may 
have an explanation of the good done 
by heating. We have developed enzymic 
power and the result is greater stretch 
of the insoluble proteins, but this is only 
understood when it is explained that 
proteolytic action is usually excessive in 
flour, and heat is likely to have an ad- 
verse action. Therefore, while such flours 
as English home grown wheat are rich in 
proteolytic enzymes, as is Russian hard 
wheat, improvement can be effected by 
partial destruction of these enzymes, or 
by mixture with such wheats as Indian, 
which are rich in gluten yet poor in 
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enzymic power—a wheat the flour of 
which will make small volume bread. 

What is perhaps the most important 
part of the whole process so far as its 
commercial application is concerned is 
that while it has been amply demonstrat- 
ed that wheat and flour itself can be 
improved in strength by heating for a 
short time at high temperatures, there is 
a limit beyond which improvement not 
only ceases but damage ensues. Wheat 
and flour treated too long, or subjected 
to too high temperature, are ruined as 
to their normal flour possibilities. They 
are useless for making bread. But if 
the overtreated flour is mixed with ordi- 
nary flour it will improve the strength 
of the resultant mixture to a remarkable 
degree. This overtreated flour is so pow- 
erful that the amount necessary to im- 
prove ordinary flour is less than 11% lbs 
per barrel. This is perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the whole business 
and one that certainly is of commercial 
import. Whether the flour is being 
manufactured at the moment there is no 
information, but one large mill is already 
working the patent and there will be 
others soon. The baker’s place in the 
arrangement is not yet defined, but there 
seems to be no reason against the use of 
this highly treated flour by him. The 
future of the trade holds great possi- 
bilities in this connection. 








The Improvement of Flour by Physical Methods 


From a Paper Read by Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones Before the National 
Association of British and Irish Millers 


AST year I completed an investiga- 
tion on the subject of the effect of 
heat upon wheat and flour, especially 

in relation to strength, which was pre- 
sented to London University as a thesis. 
In that thesis was given an account of 
some of the early experiments on the 
effect of heating wheat, in which the con- 


ditioning factors were systematically 
varied. 
There are three main factors to be 


considered in the conditioning of wheat. 
There is the moisture, the temperature, 
and the time. We decided at Dover to 
investigate the subject as fully and criti- 
cally as we could with the means at our 
disposal. It was soon found that we ob- 
tained no advantage by varying the 
amount of moisture and that the normal 
quantity of moisture in the wheat (by 
which is meant the amount required to 
bring it into good milling condition) ap- 
peared to give as good results as any. 
We were, therefore, able to fix one of 
the variables and merely to study the 
combination of the effect of heating 
dampened wheat at various times and 
various temperatures. 

In the first instance only No. 1 Mani- 
toba wheat was used, but as the research 
progressed a number of wheats were in- 
vestigated. The simplest ‘form of ex- 
periment was made. The wheats, damped 
to a moisture content of 17-18 per cent, 
were placed in inclosed rectangular tin 
slots about one inch in width, and these 
were put in a water bath kept at the 
desired temperature for a definite time. 
At the end of the experiment the wheats 
were thrown out, cooled and then ground 
on a small laboratory'mill. The flours 
were submitted to chemical analysis, and 
occasionally, if the analysis indicated 
that any change had occurred, small ex- 
perimental baking tests were made. The 
method was open to a number of objec- 
tions, but with practice concordant dupli- 
cate results could always be obtained. 
In this way, damped Manitoba wheat 
was heated at 90 degrees Fahrenheit for 
periods ef from 30 minutes to 24 hours. 
To our surprise we could find substan- 
tially no difference between the wheat 
heated for 24 hours and that heated for 
30 minutes. This was surprising, as we 
had anticipated that the wheat heated at 
90 degrees Fahrenheit for as long as 24 
hours might have shown some undesir- 
able changes. The experiment was re- 
peated at 110 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
again it was found that no chemical 
change apparently occurred, under the 
conditions of the experiment, at that 


temperature for as long as 24 hours. In 
no case were the baking qualities af- 
fected. 

Finally, we used what appeared to be 
the ridiculously high temperature of 135 
degrees Fahrenheit, and to our surprise 
we found that we could heat damped 
wheat at this temperature for two hours 
without signs of any chemical or physi- 
cal change being apparent. 

It should be remembered in translat- 
ing these results to a commercial scale 
that the temperatures given are the tem- 
peratures of the water bath and that 
the wheat did not reach the temperature 
of the bath until it had been in for some 
time. For instance, at 1385 degrees Fah- 
renheit, when the wheat was heated for 
two hours, the whole of the wheat would 
not be at that temperature all the time. 
The outside portions soon acquire a tem- 
perature one or two degrees below the 
bath, but the center portions take some 
time to reach the maximum. Also, it 
must be remembered that by heating 
in this way it was not possible for a sin- 
gle grain of the wheat to be heated to a 
higher temperature than that of the bath. 

On continuing the heating at 135 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for six hours, it was 
found that very slight chemical changes 
were taking place, but very little change 
could be observed in the baking test. 
When the heating was continued for 24 
hours, however, a definite change oc- 
curred which was indicated by the bak- 
ing test. To our surprise, the strength 
of the flour was improved. It was much 
stronger than that obtained from the 
same wheats after conditioning either in 
the cold or by the usual low temperature, 
short time method. The flour, however, 
acquired in the course of a few hours a 
disagreeable and sour smell, but later 
means were found to overcome this dif- 
ficulty. Broadiy speaking, this was the 
application of the heating process to 
wheats in the dry state rather than after 
they had been damped or washed. What- 
ever the nature of the change which was 
effected, it occurred more slowly with the 
dry wheat and was more under control. 
The practice was, therefore, evolved to 
heat the dry wheats to a fairly high tem- 
perature, such as 160 degrees Fahrenheit 
for one and a half to two hours, and then 
to cool. The wheats appeared to be un- 
changed, but later when they were con- 
ditioned and ground into flour the flour 
was found to have increased strength. 

In this way, strengthening by heat 
treatment was definitely differentiated 
from any conditioning process. Our ex- 
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periments have clearly indicated that by 
employing the usual comparatively low 
temperatures and short times common 
in conditioning practice, no real increase 
in the strength of the flour can be made. 
It is only fair, however, to point out that 
many millers’ experience is that the mod- 
ern warm conditioning does give them 
nicer, cleaner and stronger flour. The 
explanation of the apparent contradic- 
tion is that by this form of conditioning 
the miller has got his wheat into a better 
milling condition than previously, has 
separated the endosperm more efficiently, 
and so obtained the flour, freer from the 
detrimental branny materials; these are 
rich in enzymes, some of which are harm- 
ful to baking qualities, especially if pres- 
ent in excessive quantities. In other 
words, the miller would then be getting 
the natural strength from the wheat, 
whereas previously the flour had been 
weakened by the subsequent poor mill- 
ing operation. Modern warm condition- 
ing has many real advantages, but it 
seems unlikely that it actually increases 
the strength of the flour, as judged by 
the standards we have adopted. 

It is well known that wheat and flour 
can be ruined from the point of view of 
baking qualities if it be heated too 
strongly, that is, for too long a time 
at too high a temperature. We found 
that wheat and flour can be heated quite 
markedly for short times at high tem- 
peratures (160 degrees Fahrenheit for 
one half hour) and for quite long times 
at low temperatures (12 hours at 120 
degrees Fahrenheit) before any altera- 
tion in the strength was revealed by a 
careful baking test. If a graph is con- 
structed by plotting temperature against 
time for any particular flour or wheat 
(as I did in the thesis referred to), the 
points of the graph being determined by 
the behavior of the flour in the baking 
test (i.e., whether any difference was ob- 
served, if any improvement in the 
strength was visible, or if the flour had 
been heated so much that it was useless 
for baking alone), the results are very 
well brought out. 

It will be seen that between the re- 
gion in which no increase in strength is 
observed and the region in which the 
flour is ruined from the baking point of 
view, there intervenes a phase in which 
the strength is greatly increased. 

By very careful manipulation it has 
been possible to do this commercially in 
the mill of G. W. Chitty & Co., Ltd., 
Dover, and for two and a half years the 
wheat of that mill has been strengthened 
by a carefully regulated heating in the 
dry state, before conditioning, and the 
use of chemicals has been found unnec- 
essary. 

There are, however, definite disadvan- 
tages in this method. In practice it has 
been found convenient to fix the time of 
heating, but the temperature employed 
has to be varied, according to the nat- 
ural moisture content of the wheat. Fur- 
ther, as the treatment is carried out upon 
the wheat, it is not possible to adjust it 
to the varying needs of the different 
grades of flour. This fact shows how ex- 
traordinarily like an improver the treat- 
ment is in its operations. If sufficient 
heat treatment is given so that the gluten 
of the lower grade flour is “tuned up” 
properly, there is a risk that the gluten 
of the patent flour will be given too 
much treatment, and it may show signs 
of “shortness” in the way that Indian 
wheat flour does. If, on the other hand, 
less treatment is given so that the patent 
flour is in perfect condition, the lower 
grades do not receive enough assistance. 
If straight run flour be invariably made, 
these difficulties are not encountered. It 
will be seen below that the latest form 
of this physical heat treatment overcomes 
this practical difficulty. 

From these large scale experiments, 
lasting nearly three years, an enormous 
amount of very valuable experience has 
been accumulated. Among other things, 
it has been found by far the best course 
to differentiate entirely between any 
strengthening process and any condition- 
ing process. The conditioning process 
should be restricted to getting the wheat 
into as nice a milling state as possible, 
and no attempt should be made to per- 
form the heat treatment in the same op- 
eration. High temperature at high mois- 
ture contents should be avoided at all 
costs. The danger of spoiling good 
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wheat is too great if attempts are made 
to strengthen by heat and to condition 
at the same time. 

In the course of the experiments men- 
tioned above, accidents occasionally hap- 
pened. The wheat received too much 
treatment and the baking qualities of 
the flour were spoiled. Attempts were 
naturally made to see if this spoiled flour 
could be blended into untreated flour, 
in small, proportions, so that it should 
not be wasted. It was then that another 
discovery was made, i.e., that such flour, 
when added to untreated flour in sub- 
stantial proportions, such as 15 to 20 
per cent, improved the baking qualities. 
This was discovered independently by 
Mr. Hutchinson, a former president of 
the association, who patented the idea. 
The patent was for heating wheat or 
flour so severely that the gluten could 
no longer be washed out in an ordinary 
washing test and then incorporating this 
overheated flour at the rate of over 15 
per cent. This patent was acquired by 
my firm and makes one of a valuable 
collection on this interesting subject. We 
were unable to differentiate between the 
improvement obtained by correctly heat- 
ing the whole of the flour so as to in- 
crease its strength and by heating 15 to 
20 per cent of the flour so strongly that 
its gluten could not be washed out and 
then incorporating this. 

It will be realized that there is the 
serious practical difficulty to the adop- 
tion of this method, that the quantity of 
flour to be overtreated and mixed in is 
very large—for instance, 40 to 55 lbs 
sack. It was at this stage that Mr. 
Chitty and I made the surprising discov- 
ery that it was possible by going a long 
way beyond the previous treatment to 
produce from flour what was actually a 
flour improver, i.e., a substance, which, 
when added in improver proportions, 
would give the desired result. 

We found by heating flour to a very 
high temperature (as 180 degrees Fah- 
renheit) for long times (as 10 to 12 
hours), that this material was only re- 
quired at the rate of 0.7 per cent (i.e., 
2 lbs sack) and the desired improvement 
was obtained. 

This heated flour, which contained no 
material foreign to wheat, thus became 
an improver of a very special and valu- 
able nature. Certain difficulties were 
met with in its manufacture, but these 
have now been overcome and the efficacy 
of its improving action has been con- 
firmed in a number of important mills in 
this country. 

It is thus possible by merely adding 
this specially prepared heated flour at 
the rate of about 0.7 per cent to increase 
the strength of naturally weak flour in 
a totally unobjectionable way. 

It is interesting and important that it 
has received the blessing of the depart- 
mental committee. 


PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING THE METHOD 


Nothing has been said so far as to the 
explanation of the action of this heat 
treatment or of this heated flour im- 
prover. This matter has been dealt with 
at some length in the thesis referred to 
previously, and any chemical or physico- 
chemical discussion would be out of place 
here. It may, however, be interesting to 
consider some of the changes which oc- 
cur. It has been shown that heating the 
whole of the wheat so that the flour is 


‘strengthened does partly inhibit exces- 


sive and deleterious proteolytic activity. 
Proteolytic enzymes are those that break 
down and tend to disintegrate gluten. 
Some proteolysis is useful—too much is 
dangerous. The most important change, 
however, appears to be one concerned 
with the colloidal condition of the pro- 
teins of the flour. Proteins are organic 
bodies containing nitrogen and are the 
principal constituents of gluten. Some 
glutens appear to have stronger powers 
of water absorption, and, in consequence, 
of swelling than others. Weak flours, 
such as English, contain proteins of poor 
hydration (i.e., capacity to absorb water) 
and swelling powers. A certain amount 
of heating, such as that provided in a 
fine, hot harvest, increases the swelling 
power. In this way the heating process 
is seen to be completely natural. 

It seems probable that the proteins in 
strong flour are in a more coagulated 
state than the proteins in weak flours, 
and it seems likely, therefore, that heat- 


ing as described here causes the proteins 
of the weak flour to be more coagulated. 
These more coagulated proteins have a 
greater power of absorption and swell- 
ing, and this increases the toughness and 
tenacity of the doughs of which they 
form the important part. 

It is well known, for instance, that 
English wheat is normally weak and un- 
satisfactory, especially if the harvesting 
time is wet and comparatively cold. On 
the other hand, a good hot harvest re- 
sults in a much stronger flour. This 
strength is probably due to a partial 
heat coagulation occurring in the pro- 
teins, which causes increased viscosity 
and swelling powers. Harvest ripening, 
therefore, appears to be a definite heat 
treatment, whereby proteins originally in 
a certain undesirable colloidal condition 
and having poor swelling or hydration 
powers are partially coagulated. 

As the proteins of most wheats appear 
to be in an insufficient degree of coagu- 
lation or aggregation, they can be great- 
ly improved by a subsequent heat co- 
agulation, before undergoing the process 
of milling. 

In the case of the strongly overheated 
flour improver, which can be used at the 
rate of 0.7 per cent, experiments have 
shown that its power of swelling is enor- 
mous, but like many colloidal bodies 
whose swelling and hydration powers are 
very great, the action takes time. At 
first its swelling power is little greater 
than that of ordinary strong flour. On 
standing several hours, however, the 
swelling capacity of ordinary flour slack- 
ens, owing to the presence of proteolytic 
enzymes. With the highly overheated 
flour, the swelling continues to get great- 
er and greater. If, for instance, a flour- 
in-water suspension is made and its vis- 
cosity is taken at stated periods, the 
viscosity will normally be found to de- 
crease from day to day. In the case of 
the overheated flour, however, the vis- 
cosity becomes several hundred per cent 
greater in the course of two to three 
days. At the end, for instance, of three 
days (under the conditions of a definite 
experiment) when the viscosity of an or- 
dinary flour-in-water suspension has de- 
creased to much below its initial vis- 
cosity, the viscosity of the overheated 
flour-in-water suspension will have in- 
creased a matter of 300 per cent. To ex- 
plain the improving action of the strong- 
ly overheated flour, I have said: 

“Its improving action is undoubtedly 
due to its very great but slow power of 
swelling. The highly overheated flour 
may be likened to particles of very slow- 
setting cement which gradually bind the 
material together. At the commence- 
ment of fermentation it has little, if any, 
effect. Then, as the dough wants to 
slacken and run out, this abnormally 
swollen nucleus knits the whole together. 
Usually the longer the fermentation, the 
more the slackening of the dough and 
the feeling of weakness; at the same 
time, the more this nucleus is swelling 
and stiffening the otherwise too soft 
dough. Such overheated flour thus be- 
comes an ‘improver’ of a very special 
and valuable nature.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is thus possible to cause flour and 
flour alone to act as a very useful im- 
prover by purely physical methods. 
There appear to be no objections to the 
process, although the details of the suc- 
cessful working out and the manufactur- 
ing of this improver have not been easy. 
The effect of the addition of this heated 
flour to ordinary flour is very marked 
toward the end of fermentation. Where- 
as the untreated fermented dough may 
tend to flow out and become slack, the 
treated dough stands up firm and bold 
and shows a great improvement in han- 
dling. 

Just as flour, which was not sufficiently 
strong, could be strengthened by the ad- 
dition of another 10 per cent of No. 1 
Manitoba in the blend, so such flour 
might be strengthened by the addition of 
less than 1 per cent of this heated flour. 

The effect is very similar and is par- 
ticularly shown in those types of loaves 
where the stability factor of the dough is 
important. Even with tin loaves there 
is usually an improvement in size and 
always in texture besides being more 
“fool proof,” that is to say, that greater 
liberties can be taken with dough made 
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from flour so treated. In particular, it 
gives a dry feeling during the working 
and handling of the dough, and, in gen- 
eral, produces those characteristics which 
the baker likes. It may, of course, be 
possible in the future to devise other 
physical methods for altering the col- 
loidal condition of the proteins of flour 
and thereby increasing the strength. At 
present other methods do not seem to 
be known. It is suggested that the phys- 
ical methods for improving flour men- 
tioned above are a definite step in the 
progress of the art and science of milling. 


GERMAN GROUP PLANS TO 
ESTABLISH MILLERS’ BANK 


AmsterpaM, Hotitanp.—<According to 
a report in the Frankfurter Zeitung, a 
syndicate closely related to the Getreide 
Industrie-und Commission A.G., Berlin, 
has obtained an important voice in the 
management of the Hefftsche Kunst- 
miihle A.G., Mannheim. 

The same syndicate is in negotiation 
with another group of mills, viz., the 
Wittener Walzmiihle A.G., Gebriider 
Syberberg, Cologne-Miilheim, the Kre- 
felder Miihlenwerke, Krefeld-Linn, and 
the Miihlenwerke F. Kiesekamp A.G., 
Munster, which hitherto has belonged iv 
a concern under the direction of the Dii.- 
seldorfer Commission A.G., Dusseldorf. 

The Berliner Getreide Industrie-und 
Commission A.G. belongs to the finan- 
cial groups under the control of Karl 
Scheuer, Hardy & Co. G.m.b.H., and the 
Dresdner Bank. 

The object of the syndicate is the es- 
tablishment of a millers’ bank, in which 
all the mills mentioned above will be in- 
terested. This scheme is of special im- 
portance because of the fact that the 
north German milling group will extend 
its influence to southern Germany 
through the Hefftsche Kunstmiihle join- 
ing the syndicate, but notwithstanding 
the fusion this mill will retain its inde- 
pendence. Another north German mill- 
ing group is the Kamfmeyer group, which 
is interested in the Rheinmiihlenwerke 
A.G., Mannheim. 








VISITORS IN HOLLAND 

AmsterpAM, Hottanp.—A number of 
American and Canadian millers recent]; 
visited this city, including C. M. Jack- 
man, president of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and William Kelly, 
president of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. Both took 
part in the recent Rotary convention at 
Ostend. Mr. Kelly happened to be in 
Amsterdam on a day on which a meet- 
ing of the Netherlands Association of 
Flour Importers was being held and was 
invited by the president of the associa- 
tion, Mathieu Luchsinger, to attend. He 
gave some interesting information about 
his visit to Ostend and explained the im- 
portance and significance of the Rotary 
fellowship. He received a most hearty 
welcome. 

Other recent visitors to Amsterdam 
were Wilson P. Tanner, of the W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York, and 
W. R. Clarke, European representative 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., ‘Io 
ronto. 





LIVERPOOL GOLF COMPETITION 

Liverroot, Enc.—The Seed, Oil ani 
Cake Trade Association recently held its 
annual golf competition (against bogey 
on the Wallasey Golf Course. The first 
prize was won by W. B. Bibby, with a!! 
square, and was presented by the presi 
dent of the association, W. M’Cay, who 
also presented second and third prizes 
A special prize, presented by J. H. Ed- 
wards, was won by Mr. Jupe after a tic 
with G. E. Withers. In the evening th: 
competitors dined at the Wallasey Clu). 
Mr. M’Cay presiding. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, i' 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries o! 
origin: 

Week ending. 

From— June 17 June 10 June 1° 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 

Atlantic 7,190 9,140 

Pacific ase es 
Canada—Atlantic .... 9,748 10,875 

Pacific ass SS 1,500 
Australia 10,263 4,610 es 
Argentina oe coo e° 
Continent 254 2,092 
Coastwise 920 .- 
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A correspondent writing to an evening 
paper complains that the ink wells in his 
local post office are full of mud. Well, 
what did he expect to find in them? Ink? 
—Punch. 


o 
A WELCOME MESSAGE 

Voice (outside door): “Here’s a mes- 
sage from your friend in the next room, 
sir.” 

Gentleman (in bed): “Push it under 
the door.” 

Voice: “I can’t sir; I should spill it!” 
—Tatler. 

* . 

“My niece is quite theatrical,” .re- 
marked old Mrs. Blunderby. “Next 
week she is taking part-in a Shakespeare 
play at college.” 

“Which of his plays is it?” her caller 
asked. 

“Edith mentioned the name of it, but 
I’m not sure whether it’s ‘If You Like It 
That Way’ or ‘Nothing Much Doing, ”— 
Boston Transcript. 

* a 
Flapper: “I need a new bathing suit.” 
Sheik: “That’s nothing.”—Judge. 
* * 
WRONG AGAIN 


“B-e-d spells bed,” said the teacher 
for the twentieth time to her back- 
ward pupil. “Now do you understand, 
Tommy?” 

“Yes,” said Tommy, glibly. 

“Well, c-a-t spells cat, d-o-g spells 
dog and b-e-d spells—what did I tell 
you b-e-d spells?” 

“I—I’ve forgot, miss.” 

“What, you don’t know what b-e-d 
spells after all I’ve told you?” 

Tommy shook his head. 

“Well, once more, b-e-d spells what 
you sleep in. Now, what do you sleep 


in?” 
“My shirt."—Tit Bits (London). 
” * 
MISLEADING 


A Scottish parson, still on the summer 
side of 40, was driving home from an 
outlying hamlet when he overtook a 
young woman. He recognized her as the 
maid of all work at a farm which he 
would pass, so he pulled up and offered 
her a lift. Mary gladly accepted his 
offer, and they chatted pleasantly all the 
way to the farm gate. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, as she got 
down. 

“Don’t mention it, Mary. 
tion it,” he told her politely. 

“No, I won’t,’? Mary obligingly as- 
sured him.—W eekly Scotsman. 

»* 7 


Don’t men- 


A tabloid newspaper covers a multi- 
tude of sins.—Judge. 
* * 
BRIGHTER PRISONS 
“What’s on today, Warder?” 
“Let me see—there’s the semifinal for 
the football cup, wireless concert, and 
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the murderers are playing the burglars 
at hockey this afternoon. I think you’re 
playing for the murderers.”—Gaiety. 

” * 

So far, the only item belittling the 
Spirit of St. Louis that has come to our 
attention was the announcement of a 
New York radio station that at 7:15 it 
would broadcast “Lindbergh’s Flight in 
a Nutshell.”—Judge. 

am * 
SEEING THE LIGHT 


An Irishman once brought a new-born 
kitten to a clergyman and asked him to 


buy it. “You should have it, your rever- 
ence,’ he said, “it’s a fine Protestant 
kitten.” But the clergyman refused. 


A week later Pat brought the same 
kitten to the parish priest. “Believe me, 
your reverence,” he said, “it’s a grand 
Catholic kitten.” “Come now, Pat,” re- 
plied the priest, laughing, “I heard last 
week you were describing it as a good 
Protestant.” 

“True for you, sir, but sure that was 
before its eyes were opened.”—WMilling. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANT EXPERIENCED SECOND MILLER 
about 35 years of age for large Saskatche- 
wan mill; apply, stating age, nationality, 
number of years’ experience, etc. Address 


1225, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
Aggressive young man with estab- 
lished trade acquaintance to take 
care of well-established business 
beginning immediately. If can 
handle desirable connections already 
made and increase volume with 


quality products, wire, telephone or 
write us immediately. Tell us about 
yourself in first communication, 
since immediate action is necessary. 
Address Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 


CHEMIST WANTED FOR 600-BBL WEST- 
ern flour mill grinding hard wheats, also 
some soft wheats; give references, salary 
desired, etc., with first letter; position now 
open. Address 1240, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








YOUNG MAN WITH EIGHT YEARS’ EX- 
perience as cereal chemist and practical 
baker desires position; would consider lab- 





oratory or selling. Address 1243, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
AS SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 


miller; was with the Michigan Milling Co. 
of Ann Arbor for past six years; can give 
good reference or come on approval. Ad- 
dress B. F. Sparrow, 808 N. Main Street, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 250 TO 
1,000 bbls, hard or soft wheat; can put 
mill in condition to produce the kind of 
results wanted or can maintain satisfac- 
tory results now obtained; western states 
preferred; references on request. Address 
1213, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT— 
Life-time practical experience, hard and 
soft wheat, in mills 300 to 5,000 bbls; 
capable of making improvements in mills 
where needed and producing high quality 
products; excellent references; age 36. 
Address 514, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent of any capacity; have had a lifetime 
experience in hard and soft wheat; guar- 
antee a high grade flour for domestic and 
bakers’ trade; am my own millwright; am 
not afraid of work; can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address 1238, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED AND SUCCESSFUL 
flour salesman, well acquainted with trade 
in Michigan and Indiana, desires connec- 
tion with aggressive Kansas or spring 
wheat mill; prefer Michigan and Indiana, 
but would consider other territory; best 
of references. Address 1224, Box Y 33, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Build- 
ing, Toledo, Ohio. 


A MARRIED MAN, WHO HAS BUILT, 
managed and operated line, country and 
terminal elevators where rapid handling is 
essential, and who understands cleaning, 
mixing and drying, is desirous of a posi- 
tion where the services of a man of this 
training is required, preferably in a ter- 
minal; knows Pacific Coast, spring and 
winter wheats; also coarse grains; now 
employed, but can arrange to come at 
once for try-out; wages no object until 
worth proved. Address 1230, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXECUTIVE DESIRES POSITION—HAV- 
ing been trained to milling and grain busi- 
ness, and after years of: sound executive 
experience, a thorough business analyst is 
available for position as manager to any 
firm desiring a capable all-around execu- 
tive; experience covers mill accounting, 
selling, with over six years as treasurer 
and director with a large organization. 
Address 513, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Me. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 











can painters. 


among his best-known paintings. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HE pastoral scene done in oil, “The Harvest,” which appears on the 
cover of this week’s issue of The Northwestern Miller, was done by 
Edward Henry Potthast, one of the foremost of contemporary Ameri- 
He was born in Cincinnati, June 11, 1857. } 
man he studied at Antwerp, Paris and Munich. His works hang in the 
galleries of several of the larger cities throughout the United States, and 
he has been awarded numerous prizes for his paintings. 
| is a member of numerous artists’ clubs. 
' “On the Beach,” “The Bathers,” “The Pilot,’ and the “Dutch Interior” are 


As a young 


Mr. Potthast 
His home is in New York City. 








FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 9x 
36-in and five double stands 9x30-in late 
style Wolf collar-oiling rolls; these rolls 
are in exceptionally good condition, and 
for the entire lot we can make an attrac- 
tive price. Write or wire Standard Mill 
Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
province of Ontario, Canada; this is a 
very fine little mill, well located and doing 


a good business; owner retiring. Address 
1217, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


Notice for Proposals to 
Purchase Drake Mill 
& Elevator 


Public notice is hereby given that, 
pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 4, Chapter 163, N. D. Session 
Laws of 1925, the North Dakota 
Industrial Commission will, until 
Sept. 30, 1927, accept signed bids 
and proposals for the purchase of 
the state-owned mill and elevator, 
known as the “DRAKE MILL,” 
and located at Drake, N. D., the 
property consisting of a main mill 
and elevator building, power house 
and adjoining flour warehouse. Bids 
may be submitted for the entire 
plant, including machinery and 
equipment, as a unit, or for the 
mill and elevator or warehouse 
buildings separately, or for the ma- 
chinery and equipment only. The 
Commission reserves the right to re- 
ject any or all bids. 

All such bids or proposals should 
be inscribed “PROPOSAL TO PUR- 
CHASE DRAKE MILL,” and mailed 
to or filed with the Secretary of the 
Industrial Commission at his office 
in the Capitol Building, Bismarck, 


uN. D. 

Dated at Bismarck, N. D., July 
1, 1927. 
N. D. INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, 


By John Gammons, Secretary. 


FOR SALE—50-BBL MILL AT MARYS- 
ville, Marion County, Iowa; large building 
and well equipped mill; part of the equip- 
ment used only a short time; price $4,000 
cash, no trades. Write C. C. Kendall at 
Marysville, Iowa, for particulars, or let 


him show you this property. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








500 bbls daily capacity? 


the mill. 


party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 
Present owners desire to retire, as there is 
nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
in good wheat territory. Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 
local and sectional business might be developed in less than car lots. 
Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 


Business 








CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 





Barnes-Ames Company 


Grain Merchants 
DULUTH 
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[<-3@r LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 











The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Brands—“Regal’—“National’”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 





Our mill at Montreal is on the LachineCanal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 








MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABwIL,’’ Montreal 








W. B. BROWNE & CO. Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 


Established 1877 


Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 
EXPORT FLOUR Grain, Flour and Feed 
Manitoba—Ontario Winters RF Merchants 


nav . m 7 .AN Our Specialty— 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 








in far-away India the work of guarding the quality of 
Bemis Burlap Bags is begun. Up the River Hooghly, 
at Bhradreswar, the Bemis Burlap Mill is located. uy r 

Here at the source of the burlap for Bemis Bags the Canadian Hard Spring 
And a fifty-fifty blended 


> 4 Bemis Standard of Quality First is firmly maintained. 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 
on eee, Se grater Sunbeam Wheat Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
1wusehol se ade re 


Empire Flour Mills, Limited High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 


BE M ] S B R >. B AG CO. Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


JUTE, : 
B. H. MU Ine EAD pen BAGe WINE. Pfeffer Milling Company 


LIMITED 


Flour and Oatmeal Winnipeg Manitoba Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 











We specialize on Manitoba 


Spring Patent under brand Excello 

















and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 
Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 








Cable Address: 
“HEADMUIR” Toronto, CANADA 
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“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


Of f er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. Oats 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


MontTreaL AGENCY Toronto OFFICE WEsTERN OFFICE 


Board of Trade Building 1003 Royal Bank Building Calgary, Alberta 


New York—Produce Exchange 


AASSAASPAARSSSSSSSRSSRSSSRSBRSRSSRRSERSES SESE SESE ESE SEE 
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OR over 70 years the name of GOLDIE has 
been the standard in the Flour world, as 
millers of highest quality Canadian Flour. 


Our years of experience dating back to 1853, 
coupled with the most modern known methods 
and equipment, and use of highest selected 
grades of Canadian Western Wheat have en- 
abled us to always maintain uniformity and 
quality unexcelled. 


The James Goldie Oo. Limited 


Mills at Cue/lph Ontario 
Sa/es office: Joronto Canada 


Cable adaress, ‘Goldie Toronto 
Codes: Bentleys 

ABC 5”ED - Western Union 

liebers - Riverside /mproved 
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MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Witu1am, 
Wunnirec, Epmonton anp 

Menpiciwe Hat 


Dariy Miutx Capacrry 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 22,750 BarRELs 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING 





TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS WE ae ' ate , Evevator Capacity 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” le ’ cxKXK,’ 7 10,335,000 BusHELs 
CopEs UsED—PRIVATE, 
ABO 47H & 5TH, WESTERN Union a ’ ¢ W arenovuseE Capacity 
RIVERSIDE, Al, ; a ’ af iB) ‘ 377,000 BarreE.s 
BENTLEY'S : 








WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 
BRANCH OFFICES ar St. Jonn, QuEBEC, Orrawa, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


Makers oF THE Famous “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 























McLeod Millin g Co., Ltd. LDQ. NNN ONO NOTNOTING 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and B 


lends, Our location guarantees , 
sirroib,cxtanis.cassoa | |) CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA A e 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford y 7 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 4 G. D. Brunprit, Proprietor 





Manitoba Sprirgs Ontario Winters 
: : ; “AVIATOR” “ST. JULIEN” 

Norris Grain Co., Ltd. Goality ik Geis 

705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG , 


We give special attention to the wants Cable: “Canriexco” TORONTO, CANADA 


of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 


other grains. Correspondence solicited. % CWAWAVAWAWA ANA Wa Wd Ws 1 DN BNI BN BYIBNI/ANI/D\'/ BBN BN BNIANIAN/ BV 
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Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


JOHN KENNEDY ;' 
SxPOBtan The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. v. 0, gaameeetia. 10. 


2 _ " Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 


Royal Bank Building Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers American Agents 
Cable Address: Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 
; ncanananeenbaneanane BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 


“KENGRAIN”’ 
SoLE BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 
2 CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER - —_ 
Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. in CanaDa IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA . MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS . MILLERS OF 
Our Speen Sarees Seven woe, “Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 
AND BLENDS WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Correspondence solicited 50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG Cable Address: “SNIDERMILL”’ 


Cable Address: “Hameo” 




















MANUFACTURERS 
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| WesteRN CanaDA FLour Mitts Co, Limrrep 


\ Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 


4 





MILLS : se ee 4 rte Te Ae i el Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY feos sets gn eee, - . of 


GODERICH EDMONTON | & ae  ¢£ ere ee. oer ae - Manitoba Hard Wheat 
BRANDON VICTORIA SIN : : ge sn 


Ji 


DM 


- 


Flours 


Ki 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity nts Bis ce a nin eae Mins ms N aN a : 100 Interior Elevators 
10,000 Barrels as: j Oi mag tr 4) ee throughout Western Canada’s 
Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 4 PA?) 3) ems eae DELEREUEe. time famous Wheat Belt 
800 Barrels i ‘ | ad i i 








iia os = Sead ca i New York Orrice: 
Cable Address: “Laxuron” Le ey s ¢ Shi! | a Room 1001, 44 Wurrenatt Sr. 


(—— 4 —_ a 


»' 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 
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Head Cable 
Office— Address— 
Toronto, “Shawley,” 
Canada Toronto, 
Canada 
Si eee oe Ss _ “a -=°? er 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 
Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity —_ oa 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity . . . 4,600,000 Bushels 
Haiifax, St. John, Quebec BRANCH OFFICES Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. London, England 
JAMES STEWART, President D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. W. aomer Vice President 
W. C. DUNCAN, N. P. LAMBERT, 

A. R. MACDONALD, 25 Broadway Western Manager 

Assistant General Manager New York, U. S. A. Winnipeg, Canada 

Toronto, Canada In Charge General Exports In Charge Exports to Orient 
ee ” ry) 
NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
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Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 







Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SASK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 
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Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barrets Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roiiep Oats anp OaTMEAL 














Highest Quality 
ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 





Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or TraveE ButLpine 


MONTREAL 













Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition 







Cable Address: ‘"ROBINHOOD’’ Montreal 





7 NBN BBN BBN NBN 
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ComPETITION ONLY STIMULATES OuR SaLzs 





CHOICEST BRANDS 
“ce ° ”> 
CANADIAN V ictory 


HARD SPRING | pre: Be se eae eee 1 “Prairie 
WHEAT : po? Gee. ee eee Blossom” 
AND : Me iph an ims) oe ; ‘ : ‘ ; i al z 
= we ae aE 1 “Woodland” 


PERFECT coment en ae a4 Bag & ” 
eam ai gaa ~~ | “Homeland 





MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 

OUR _— mee) 81 | 7 eae. 
PRODUCTS wy, = ht yy SS ge : hal & * Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


IN THE ’ ane 
““‘DOMFLOUR” 
Riverside Code 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Ayseoho Ae tea 


OUR SEABOARD MILL AT MONTREAL 


Flour Mills, Ltd. 


Branch Offices at Harirax, Quesec and Toronto MONTREAL, CANADA 








Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. James Richardson 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour naa ee 


Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





Cable Address: 
“MIpcop” 
If you are interested in Cana- 
, dian Grain we would be glad 
. a poi <ts Ideally situated. to hear from you. We make 
—— ! DELI fi : The facilities at our a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
Riverside ¥ 1h Mt Oe iF disposalenable us to 

Bentley A 7: j i T it guarantee uniform Head Office: 
A. B.C, Le (ied 2) Eo pal eg ‘an he == |e ‘ 

> mi wwii Ladle 5 quality and service. WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Ete. di | Ea Fed vmod Reet bend bes on fie Hd : 
slid 5 — mee za Western Branches: Winnipeg 
SREPSh anne aemow omragy, 49 eas Port Arthur 
Calgary 


: ‘if Saskatoon 
Eastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 


Export Offices: 


FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE CANADIAN MAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


~ P . Private Wire Connections 
Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels Sis Hanah to Cah 























QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address OD Codes 
“HASTINGS” Geka, = ABC 4th & 5th Editions 
Montreal Roy Riverside 1901 

me 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces? 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The Canadian 


‘ Head Office, 
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Many a good product fails to attract buyers for want of a 
‘ pleasing package. Our bags have a quality and appear- 
{| ance that give distinction. Every detail in their produc- | 
tion receives the most painstaking care. Millers who are _ |i 
particular about the quality of their flour will find that a 
good-looking package enhances the selling appeal. 


























Cable Address: “DOMBAY” Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER 












































SIISTITS CLCe CCCCCCCECE 
S| J..G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales KI PP- K EK L LY 
lw Rotary G l 
g t 
3} Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. |: otary Granulator 
9 MILLERS OF : SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 
g . 
Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour 6 For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 
é< ” ‘“ ” 6 ” 1 1 ; 
SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR Wor” [8 «Ce 
tena neamnee eee sesame S Will cut any small grain with negligible 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour production of flour. Many patented im- 
é + fc proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
KEYSTONE © keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
‘ 400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
Cable Address: “‘WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
WODDOODODDODODDO DODO ODDO DOD DOD ODDODODOODDODOO0N00O0D0D000000 to 4,800 pounds per hour. = 
TWO UNIT CUTTER 
z : ies KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Supplied in 
Cais ABRman: “Sananas ee WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 
Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 











VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience 
Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. 








Insect Exterminators 


E are experts in the extermination of insects and other 
I 
pests in all kinds of buildings—mills, elevators, ware- 
houses, etc., through the use of the most efficacious 
g 


method known, hydrocyanic acid gas—Liquid HCN. 


Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 


Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 











ERNST &ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 


We handle jobs anywhere at minimum expense. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Please write us. 





Licensee for the application of Liquid Hydrocyanic Gas (HCN). 









FUMIGATION 


with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 








) To Destroy Mill Insects 


Fumigators Supply Company 
Licensee for the Application of INCORPORATED ) 
me 


Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) . 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 535 Fifth Ave. New York, N. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Company 
5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 
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Wor: N you choose one of these flours, it is almost like taking 
out an insurance policy to insure success in the baking field 

or which that flour is intended. It’s a mighty good policy to 
use flours like these. 


Rexota—Hard Winter Wheat—for bread 

Early Riser—Hard Spring Wheat—for bread 

Kismet Super-Patent—Soft Winter Wheat—for cake 
Kismet —Soft Winter Wheat—for crackers 
Competition—Hard Spring Wheat—for bread 

Good Catch—Hard Winter Wheat—for bread 


Each of these flours is distinctly superior in its field—pre-eminent 
for purity, quality and uniformity. 
Write us for futher information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily 





Your Interests Safeguarded 
When you buy 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Winter Wheat Flour 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour 
Plain or Self-Rising 


from 


Acme-Evans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


100 ) fears 
Et essive Milling 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 
Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - ~- INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


(Incorporated J January 1886) 
Under Unch M 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 


Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 














“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fie!ds to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


Cracker Bakers, Attention 
Our SWAN’S DOWN 


patent winter wheat flour cannot be ex- 
celled for crackers and cakes and can 
be purchased at very reasonable prices. 


Manctecrorers of IGLEHEART BROS. 


PRODUCTS. 
ESTABLISHED 1856 


state in the United Millers and Exporters of Flour 


state in the United 
States, in Canada 
EVANSVILLE . - INDIANA, U.S. A. 


and in many for- 
eign countries. 











Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 














J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 
MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 


Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Domestic and Export Ask for Prices 


The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


We are open for connections 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 














Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
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Mixed Cars 


of of Busing and Winter Wheat Flour 


M 'AYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 












Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 














Grain 


asi> Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg.Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





OF MICHIGAN 

















Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 





In All the World the Finest Flour Mili 


FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855” 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tue A. H. Ranpatt Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 




















“SE EC 7? tienen 
j Winter 
Wheat 
Patent 
ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 


The Columbus Laboratories 
ESTABLISHED 1893 


31 Nortu State STREET 
CHICAGO 








The Huron Milling Co. ™¢2372ee" 


BAU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR Mali 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
& quality Peculiar to This Section. 


H.T. PHOSPHATE 


HIGH-TEST 
PROVIDENT CHEMICAL 
WORKS 


Established 1876 ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 











D4 4 Five Letter 
Riverside Code “Rison 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for Quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S A. 








Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








“Manufactured Weather” 
Grrier Fnaineering @rporation 


He rs Propuce Bertrer 
Frovur at Less Cost 


Southwestern 


Office: 
505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











VOIGT MILLING COMPANY 
Granp Raptps, Micu., U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Hard Wheat Flours 


MARK TWAIN 
COLUMBIAN 
PEP 


Soft Wheat Flours 
CRESCENT 
ROYAL PATENT 
GILT EDGE SELF RISING 




















Popular-Selling 
Brands 


are always packed in neat, attractive 
containers, imprinted with the trade 
name in color. 






per Ba: 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





offer YOU the most at- 
tractive containers on the 
market. Neat in appear- 
ance, sturdy, durable and 
sanitary. 


The Raymond 
Bag Co. 


Middletown, . Ohio 


Sales Offices 


Minneapolis Kansas City Boston 
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Mills Located in Best Grain Centers 
of U.S. and Canada 





° 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. ne Quaeer Oals Ss Om pany Cable Address—KWAKER 


Hanover Star Milling Co. EXTRA, EDNA and RicHLAND MILuinG Co. 
GERMANTOWN, ILL, i LEGANT POSTEL’S SELF-RISING Special Bakers’ Patent 


; ; Pure, Soft Red Winter Wheat Flours GOLDEN SHEAF 
Manufacturers of High Grade 


: : Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour Pu. H. Posten Miturne Co., Mascoutah, Illinois eetenvine®. U4. 












































FLOUR OF QUESTIONABLE QUALITY IS COSTLY AT ANY PRICE 


RARABRARRRRRERERRR ERB E RB BE EER EE EE 








We Supply 
‘Dependable Wheat Cflours ‘Dependable Cflour ‘Dependable Rye Cflours 
Dappy Do .war.... LIBERTY.... REPEATER and It’s Cheapest Manna.... MEDIUM .... PURE DARK 


WF. ¥ , Rye Mea. 
in the &nd 











Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. H. 8. ALLEN & CO., Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 
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CHARLES TIEDEMANN 
MILLING Co. 


O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 





Millers of 
Quality Flours 


MILs: O’Fallon, Illinois Collinsville, [linois 











NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
Our leading brands are 


word. 


FAIRYLAN , 


HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 


Established 1837 


HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 








DECATUR MILLING CO. 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


H. H. CorMAN, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 


Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
Holders—75 Numbers 







i Write for Samples and 
KING MI DAS Prices 
Cannas Advertiser's Manufacturing 
Co. Ripon, WIs. 


L argest in the W ‘orld 

















AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 


Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Refer to This Journal 


Certified Public Accountants 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 














Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 


Self-rising flour 


Leapiwe MILLERS 
of soft wheat flour. from 
selected wheat grown in 
the best wheat section of 
the middle west. 


ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 

















Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 





Columbus, Ohio 





Mills at Toledo and Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
Combined Capacity, 1,500 Barrels 


The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office: TOLEDO, OHIO 


Has the buyer of a ship- 
ment a right to garnish 
draft proceeds on a damage 
claim against the seller? 











The Emery Thierwechter 


Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 











The Ansted & Burk Co. 


MILLERS SINCE 1846, 


5 " = Th £ 


eat 4 
: Fis UNITED MILLS 


Most Modern Mili in Ohio 





BUT UP TO THE MINUTE IN IDEAS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 


Sorr Winter Wueat Fiovur 
Red Ball Patent Old Homestead 


William Tell’s 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 


CORPORATION in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Specialized Laboratory Street. 
a 





Master Cake Flour 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


Each specially milled for its purpose 











BREAD, PASTRY AND SELF-RISING FLOUR 


All Rail and Ex 
Transit Milling 





-Lake 


Ths and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 


dustries are answered 





Feed Manufacturers 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 











Ohio Soft Wheat 





Flour 


Hardesty Milling Co. 








‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 


“BULL DOG” 


for your standard 


Made by 


The Fairchild Milling Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 


eee eveseveccccccccoce 1927 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Gentlemen: 
oo eer ree ere. -opies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 








OF HIGHEST QUALITY Qualit Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
THE 
ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
pennets ene Sn THE WARWICK CO. 


TROY OHIO 





MASSILLON, OHIO 











Makers and 
cneoers & of 


FLOUR Winter Wiest 


Write for Samples and Prices 


..Charge to my account. 
..1 enclose check. 
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FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


206 Chamber of Commerce 38 Chamber of Commerce 817 Postal Telegraph Buildi 
ror d 8 Pp ullding 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CORN CORN £CORN 


We are carrying large stocks—all grades— 
wire any one of our three offices. 


Operating elevators—Chicago, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. 


Prompt Service We Ship What We Sell 








CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE BUFFALO 
DULUTH GREEN BAY NEW YORK 


Marshall, Minn. Sioux Falls, S. D. Grand Forks, N. D. N EW 








Fairmont, Minn. Aberdeen, S. D. Minot, N. D. 
CROP 
SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat H ARD 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 900-910 Flour Ex. Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








GOOD WHEAT is the WINTE R 


first step in the produc- M 2 a 
tion of GOOD FLOUR Superlativ ely 


: Fine Milling 
re WHEAT WHEAT 


chandising Department 


: : We give good service to 
make your selections. ee & 


all millers but like espe- oo j 
cially to serve those who ypical wheat for your test runs 
THE TENNEY COMPANY require especial quality 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH : 
selections. 








Hallet & Carey Co. Moore-Seaver : 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers Grain Co. Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


MILLING WHEAT 1,250,000 Bushels Storage OSCAR T. COOK, Maxaczn 


KANSAS CITY } 
M inneapolis Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Re Bry 


EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE oe MARSHALL H ALL Dependable Service for E. L. LUIBEL 


Particular Millers Let us select 


EXCHANGE N RA 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE ati were wa $ Future Orders Solicited poe ene ol Consignments and 


Mill Requirements Solicited Wig es Shae De o JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS Sales to Arrive 
ST. PAUL, MINN. Re, 5 . a 140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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JA; merica’s 
‘Finest 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A” —6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 








( 3 | er 
Elevator 


Ni ew Wheat I. S Hi ere Half the millers in the country secure some 


part of their wheat supply from this section. 
Our organization and the world’s finest elevator equipment are here at your service. 


We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








H ard With years of experience 


Cash and Futures 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 





to guide us we have built 





W\ inter up a system of standard 


Millin 2 uniform grades of milling MILL FEED 


GENERAL COMMISSION COMPANY 


Members Kansas City Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


C.L. FONTAINE, JR., President 


Capital $50,000.00 





Wh wheat which our custom- 
eat ers know are dependable 





at all times. 


KANSAS Direct from Kansas 


W. J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers 
COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 
Our Specialty 


504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















WH 
2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service EAT JOHN HAYES 
for GRAIN CO. 
MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 
Uhlmann Grain Co. Straight ESTABLISHED 1878 
. : Kansas Hard 
Chicago Kansas City a Run Missouri Red 


We have no elevator 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 








Established 1877 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
Soft and Hard Winter 


MILLING WHEAT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





MONDo'SHIELDS LONODALE GRAIN 








=p > KANSAS CITY MISSOUB LI: 


OUR BUSINESS IS CHIEFLY MILLING 





WHEAT 












LONSDALE, Presipent 
CENT, Vice PRESIDENT 


- PMMONS 


VIN 
ROSEN BURY, Secy. & Treas. 


Through the years our facilities have been used 
more and more in our trade direct with mills. 


New Crop Wheat Now Available 
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Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain - Cotton -‘Provisions 


MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 








FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 


A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 














Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Specialists in all 
MILLING GRAINS 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 


CALCYANIDE COMPANY 
216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















=) LEADING MILLS 


OF THE DAKOTAS S40) 








“MADE TO MAKE G 
— 








ST 


ry 








Farco MiLtit Company 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N.D. 








CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. Mill Supply Headquarters 


Cavalier, N. D. 














“Exact Weight” 
Scales 


Eighty per cent of millers in this 
country use them because their 
simplified accuracy qualifies any 
class of labor to get the last pos- 
sible package from bulk weight in 
fast weighing. 


The Smith Scale Co. + 


Main Office and Factory 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut for Break Rolls 


Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 
and 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 
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ALL GRADES OF MILLFEED 


moe RED DOG «10. 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 





Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Sutpment Mrxep Car Service” 
Shipping Capacity, Férty Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


JOHN E. GERAGHTY, President ™ " 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary MINNEAPOLIS 


TITITITTI Tre 








BAKERS SUPPLIES 





J. E. NUBER 


Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 


NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““WATERMAN™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 
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PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK bitscr'rroa™ 


FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. S. . A EDW ARDS & co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








newer MILLFEED 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


332 S. LaSalle St. 


C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
CHICAGO 








EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
















DOMESTIC ° export 
“Merchandisers 
AMERICAN FORE BLDG. 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


ELLY Airc 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


Buyers and Shippers 
of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 
Export. 312 N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 





. ° 
La Budde Feed & GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 

505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

















PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 








Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Setting It’s the Wheat?’ riours 
Sarputre—J upita—Go rp Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














E are always in the market for 


SEND SAMPLES hard and soft wheat flours. 


and Quotations of © 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR anv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








FLOUR 





L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


— S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 














QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 
844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 


Screenings and 
Mill Oats sa***"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 














FIVE LETTER REVISION 


Riverside Code Issued in 1923 Per Copy $12.50 


For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 








There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ww 
‘buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 
605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


Flour Broker for 


NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

















MILLFEEDS 2% {inset 


THE BERTLEY CO. 
827 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. ROSEKRANS, Mer. CHICAGO 








Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 
FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and MIXED FEED Supplies 
Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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NEW YORK 


KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 








Corn Products - S 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour - Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


- Li d Cake 





Morrow & Company 


Established 
1902 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: '*MORROWLAW,”’ New York 








ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUR Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


| W™ SIMPSO 


Pp € EXCHANGE CABLES: 
New YORK OMAND,N.Y. 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





The Halboth-Coans Co. 


Fiour Mitu AGENTs 


NEW 
YORK 


PropvucE 
ExcHANGE 











Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





REYNIER VAN EverRA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 


WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WB. F. Schwartz & Co, 


Incorporated 


Mitt FEEOS 


L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 








HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 








COWING & ROBERTS 


Established Winter Wheat 
, 1887 Flour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 


416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Tne. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





- FLOUR BROKER |} 





Domestic MILLING Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 











-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 


Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New Yorx 


RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 








J. C. Consodine Company 
Millers’ Agents 


1503 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


AREESE Co. 


Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 


Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 

Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 

FLOURS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 
age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 








W. T. HARDING, Ince. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Emrit Trading Corporation 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 
FLOUR fer 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPOR NEW YORK 
Cable Address: ‘““EmriTo"” 





pDOMEsTIC—FLOU R— export 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, NW. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 

















A. P. YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


EXCLUSIVE Produce Exchange 
FLOUR BROKERS New: York City 











All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





SIMPSON.HENDEE & COING. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 








Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents Semolina 

Spring Clear Canadian Flour Durum Flour 
Kansas Patent Milled in Bond Rye Flour 
Kansas Clear Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Kansas City, Mo. Cable Address: 
BuFFA.o, N.Y. “Srates,”’ Philadelphia 








KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 
(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 








FLOURadOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn Broker 
Forward Samples and Quotations Tue Bourse, Purtaperputa, Pa. 








SAMUEL BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations Fourth and Market Streets 


f All Grades. 
, — Established 1857 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








All Grades MET JT .F RED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Established 19:6 Cc. V. ADAMS Lancaster, Pa. 








HUBERT J. HORAN Flour of Quality 
vanes FLOUR comme J.V. & A.W. GODFREY 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 











Buyer. P 
pgncinchesd Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
FEED BOSTON 
of all kinds DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Doe ea. Pa. Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








BREY & SHARPLESS F. W. WISE & CO. 
Millers’ Agents 
F LO U R Flour all Feed 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 











FLOUR : FEEDS F. O. JONES 


Beat tas goo care MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
roker an istributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

















NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 
Red Dog Wire your offers 
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For Calf and Poultry Feeds 


DRY 
SKIM 
MILK 





RY SKIM MILK supplies the pro- 
tein, milk sugar and minerals es- 
sential for all growing animals. 


CALVES—The young calf’s digestive 
system requires liquid food—whole milk 
the first two weeks, remade skim milk 
the next four to six weeks. Then dry 
grain mixture with dry skim milk may 
replace the liquid milk. This plan re- 
duces digestive troubles and saves labor. 


POULTRY—Poultry raisers are de- 
manding dry skim milk because they 
know that even as little as 5 to 15 per 
cent of skim milk solids in the feed 
stimulates health and growth, while 40 
per cent controls coccidiosis. 


PIGS—Nothing beats skim milk for 
young pigs. Dry skim milk makes hog 
feeds better. 


Write today for full information about 
the use of dry skim milk in feeds. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
160 North La Salle Street, Room 719-D 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Bulletins 201, 202 and 301 
tell about the use of dry 
skim milk in feeds. Re- 
quest free copies today. 
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FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frourn—BROKERAGE—Feep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





McINTOSH-SNY DER CO. 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 





SERVICE FIRST 


HARRY B. APPLE 
FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 


Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 















TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








Hunter-Robinson Milling 


& Grain Co. FRED 
Buyers and Sellers of 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 





J.M. Bour, Flour Broker 


628 Nicholas Building 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


QUALITY FLOURS 





CARTER SYSTEM 
Controlled Cleaning 
Less than a dozen moving parts in the four 


Carter units. Fewer repairs. Less trouble. 
Less space. Substantial power savings. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Since 1899 


ZJRNHEL 


FLOUR CO. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 















































A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
Flour and Feed 


914 Marquette Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











| TE 1E CHATFIELD &WOODS 


& LEADING MILLS OF MONTANA AND WYOMING @@% 





| PAPER SACKS FOR MILLERS | 


SACK CO. CINCI 


IN N ATI, A fe 








Women insist their bread 
be the same each day 


This high protein flour is tested 
at the mill—to make 
your baking uniform 


HE only way to get a woman’s trade, of course, 
is to turn out the kind of bread she likes best. 


And the only way to hold 


that trade is to keep your 


bread uniform day in and day out, 


That’s why we test all Rex Flour at the mill— by 
baking with it first. We guarantee each sack to bake 
in the same good way for you. 


And remember — Rex is milled from highest protein 
Montana hard wheat. The finest wheat for baking 


grown anywhere, 


It’s easy to understand why a Rex user always re- 
mains a Rex user. Royal Milling Company, Great 


Falls, Montana. 


a 





© R. M. Co. REX KING 


. 


— wtLLime CO 4. 








Toa 


FLOUR 


Tested at the mill— 


for uniform baking 


~ 















'T must pe GOO? 


98 tos 


CASCADE 





HIGH GRADE HARD WHEAT FLOUR | 
AND SHIPPERS OF GRAIN us - 


Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 
Grain Storage Capacity, 600,000 Bus. 


AvausT SCHWACHHEIM, 
President and Treasurer 

W. C. BorkE, Secretary 
and Sales Manager 


—, 








Nw so 


MILLERS OF 





Cascade, MONTANA 


WO splendid brands made exclusively from 
choice Hard Wheat grown on the virgin soil of 


Cascade 
FANCY PATENT 
bread wheat on this continent, in a mill strictly 
up to date in every way. High gluten, great ab- 
sorption and uniform quality assure the user of 
a higher yield of better bread. A trial order will 


North Central Mon- “ 
tana, conceded to Giant 


produce the best STANDARD PATENT 


convince you. 


Codes: Robinson, 
Riverside, Millers 








MONTANA CHIEF 
The better flour 
STANFORD MILLING CO. 
STANFORD, MONTANA 


In the heart of the FAMOUS JUDITH 
BASIN where the better wheat grows 


Judith Milling Company 
HOBSON, MONTANA 
Millers of Hard Wheat Flour 


Made from the famous 
JUDITH BASIN WHEAT 

















Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 


D.R.FisHER,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











We invite correspondence 


POLSON MILLING COMPANY 
Hard Montana Spring Wheat Flour 


POLSON, MONTANA 








Millers of Montana 


Capacity, 4,000 Barrels 





General Offices—GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


High Protein Wheat 
Grain Storage, 2,250,000 Bushels 











CENTRAL BAG 





Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Stevens Engineering & 
Construction Co., Inc. 
Designers and Builders 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Flour and Feed Mills Warehouses 
317-19 Buder Bldg 


& BURLAP CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘FLaky,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFreacu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoventrRy,’’ London 


TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 
6 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘'FLoury,’’ London 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C.3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 


Cable Address: ‘*FEASTANCO,”’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Ecuarr,’’ London 


BERNARD HASLAM 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘*BERNASLAM,”’ London 





| 


M. STANNARD 


F,. T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildi: gs, Fenchurch Street 


LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 
Office: 39, Great Tower Street 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘‘LYNDSELL,’’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToOOMITOOM”’ “TOOMITOOM” 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
TOOMEY CO. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


Seething Lane LONDON, E.C.3 


Cable Address: ‘*Mrepriu,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: ““ALKERs,’’ London 


GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 
Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 
Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 





| 
| 
| 





LONDON, E. C. 3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: “POLLOCK,” Belfast 


PILLsBURY,’’ Dublin 


JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 


HULL AND GLASGOW 


James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 


FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


James Cochrane 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW 


Tel. Address: ‘“CORNSTALK,”’ Glasgow 





JOSEPH WILES & SON 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 


AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 


LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘*Mrpp.Lin@s,’’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘““WINTER,’’ London 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane , 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘BuTTIFANT,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: ““ByRNE,”’ Dublin 


| KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


| 
| 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘FREDKOS,”’ Belfast 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 

41-42 Britannia Buildings 
46 Fenwick Street LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: ‘"FENNELL,’’ Liverpool 








Established 1874 


S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RuNCIE”’ 


67 Hope Street 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,”’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 


Cable Address: ‘‘CAMELLIA,"’ Glasgow 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CALYPso”’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: '‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 


| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


| 
| 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Code: 
Riverside 


Cable Address: 
“VIGILANT” 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 


Cable Address: 
“Frovur,” Leith 


Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rosuin,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St., GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

12 Virginia St., ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PHtLip,’’ Dundee 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Also at Belfast and Dublin 


Cable Address: ‘“KOSMACK,"’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "WAVERLEY" 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 

Discount for quantities 

For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON -—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C 


Also at BrIsToL, SOUTHAMPTON, HULL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DuBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘‘Dr.iaut,’’ Glasgow 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘‘GRAINS,”’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Mathieu Luchsinger 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OaTs, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address: ““MatTLucH” 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘‘BisGrip,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 





TRADING ‘COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO” AMSTERDAM 


Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 
Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘LocomoTion,"’ Rotterdam 


NIEVAK | 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 
CORN FLOUR and = 
Cable Address: 
“NIEVAK" 


Singel 7 
‘AMSTERDAM 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Postbox 122, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: ““SIRENE” 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 








HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Head Office: 
ALEXANDRIA 
(P. O. B. 121) 


London 


Eayet GREECE 
CONSTANTINOPLE 
and Other Levantine 
Markets 


Reference: 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam “Northwestern Miller,” 


N. V. ‘““VEEMESTA’”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 








P. MEURS PZ. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


Hamburg—Prague— Marseille— Budapest 
Tetschen— Lobositz 
PRAGUE II—Jeena 11 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 
“GALCO,” Prague 


AMSTERDAM 


““MEURSMEEL” 
A BC 5th Edition 


Cable Address: 


Codes: Riverside 1901, Cable Address: 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


New York, U.S. A. Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoop”’ Cable Address: ‘“HoroopcorP” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 








L. DUNBAR & CO. 
Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 

Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
“DunBaAR,"’ Hongkong 


SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 


Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘“ScCHa@FFER,’’ Rotterdam Cable Address: 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 
(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 


Large Trade in Germany, 
HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: " 





J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

“TASSIANO” 





LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 


Cable Address: Cable Address: “Lion,” Gibraltar 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“ BorGMY,” 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 


Rotterdam Minn., U.S.A 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cable Address: " 


INTEREST,'’ Rotterdam 





Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: ‘‘FELIXHEN"’ 


—ee 


- COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE i ‘norrennane 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 





Best American References Cable Address: ‘‘HANDELSKAMER” 


Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 


Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: 
7 for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


‘OsIEckK,’’ Amsterdam 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


Head Office: AMSTERDAM Established May 1st,1874 Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 





Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


N. NV: M. _ WITSENBURG JR., pune & Caeiabienta 


IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


WITBURG" 
WITBURG” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: *' 
NEW YORK, U.S. A., cable address: * 


Established 1868 


Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 





M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 
N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 

MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Cable Address: ‘‘ELFINE,'’ Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller. 3 Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’: S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


AMSTERDAM-— Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG—Hobhe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ** 





CARMIBOEK”’ 
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Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 


IMPORTER OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 
ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, FEEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
of all kinds to Scandinavia and the Baltic 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: ‘“OTTOMADSEN” 





FLEMMING BANG 


IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 

Cable Address: 
““FLEMBANG,”’ Copenhagen 





A. C. JORGENSEN & & CO. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address: ‘ ACIFLOUR”’ 








F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Norre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 





KJAER & SAND 
FLOUR MILL AGENTS 


Vestervoldgade 115 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “COMARIUS” 


AXEL JACOBSEN 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: 
“LEXA” 





RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U. 8. A. 





Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Samples and offers solicited 





REIDAR HAGEN 


COMMISSION AGENT 
FLOUR — GRAIN — FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘‘REIDAGEN" 





ASBJORN P. BIORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
or Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References : 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., London 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., London 





FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ““FREDBLOMCO”" 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


Cable Address: “Rimpavu” 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 





Established 1865 


W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 





GEORG PETERSEN 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
Lille Strandgt. 5, OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GEORGE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 





RINGNES & GRONNEBERG A/S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Bros” 





HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 





Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 

In course of the next few months our former 

customers will again be able to buy om 

through us. We, therefore, wish tosecure 

cies of first class American and Canadian m tls. 
JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 

OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “‘ROLFSENSON” 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 





FLOUR “AGENT. 


Cables: ““KLEMFLOUR”’ OSLO, NORWAY 


References: National City Bank of New York, N. Y. 
Hambros Bank Limited London 





FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 
O/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B 


HELSINGFORS 





THE AB 


i 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 


~ 


IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘‘PAFRE"’ 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 


Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: “ORIENTESCO,"’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central European Countries 
Cable Address: Codes: Riverside 1910 

““MEHLTHOMAS” Bentley's 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 


Cable Address: “WEDEBOER. “i 


Hamburg 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘HiLToNn”’ 


° 
Established 1898 Cable Address: Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


“BALTIS,” 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


C CODE 


In use by American export millers and foreign brokers 


Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim Supplement 


$20.00 


For sale at all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn. 








REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 
OF PORTO RICO, U.S.A. 








Store Flour in Transit 


Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





T 








Villar & Company, Ine. 


Flour Mill Representatives 
‘Importers and Exporters 


P. O. Box 201 SAN JUAN, P. R. 
Cable Address: ‘‘VILLARINC”’ 


Rafael Mayoral & Co. 


Brokers for Porto Rico, U.S. A. 
REPRESENTING 


Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: ‘‘REMEMBER,”’ SAN JUAN 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 











F LEVEL - 
ol SIFTERS 


Will handle all 
Reductions of a 


Fill upto SOO 

Barrels Daily 

| Capacily ~~~ 

CES us SEND THE Facts 
THE WOLF COMPANY - 


CHAMBERSBURG, PAY 








JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


FLOUR and CORN MEAL 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rovira,’’ PONCE, P. R. 








Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address: 


“ALEXBRAVO,” MAYAGUEZ, P.R 











Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 

Covers the Island of Porto Rico 


Cable Address: *“VENROD”’ 
MAYAGUEZ PORTO RICO 








Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 
PATENT BuREAU 


587 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 








Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 


Write 


Cornelius Mill 





Color and Baking Qualities— 


The Selling Factors 
Where obtained ? 


Furnishing Co. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity in America 
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5¢ LEADING MILLS OF 2% 


CS 














\ K JE have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat coun- 
try in the world and manufacture the very finest of 


hard spring wheat flours, also blended flours and Pacific 
Coast (soft wheat) flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., seaTTLg, u-s.A. 


Cable Address: ““EFEMCO,”’ all codes 





A Typical Sperry Laboratory 


Our 7 Laboratories 
maintain the strictest scientific Our © eden Di / [ in etait the 


control, to insure a product of hard and soft 


. wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
uniform excellence. Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 


solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 





Sperry Flour Is Always the Same 


Mills at Los Angeles 


Oia GLOBE MILLS 


San Diego 


Colton General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 








SPERRY FLOUR CO. 


Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


8 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Cable Address: ‘Sprrry”’ 


Mills in California, Oregon, Washington, Utah Soft W hite Winter W heat Flour 
Daily Capacity, 27,000 Barrels; Elevator Capacity, 18,000,000 Bushels 


a Specialty 


Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 











Cable Address: ‘‘Preston.”’ All Codes 


sails Gable Adézese: Prost WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. cate 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 








CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


Cables:“*CENTENNIAL” 


es We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


Spe craliz ng mn PENDLETON, OREGON 
S B k Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
trong bakers Dally Onpestty, 1,00 Barrels 
ant Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. & R OWN M I LLS 


PENDLETON, ORE. 




















Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels PORTLAND, OREGON 




















COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. s Northern Flour Mills Company 


Mutuers or Buve-Srem Patent, Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 


Cracker AND Pastry Fiovurs 


EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 
Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


Cable Address: ““NORFLOUR,” Portland 
Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels All Standard Codes 














Flour Mill Appraisers Wem Coats & Burchard Co. SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 
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- ~ | 
PARR TERMINAL CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Waterfront 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California’s Great Shipping Center 














Prairie Flour Mill Company 
LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 


Mills in Idaho and Montana of soft wheat flour. 

















The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 




















Established 1774 


Millers of 


BRranpDs: 
PATAPSCO 
MAID OF GOLD 





UNIFORMITY 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour excluszvely 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 


George Urban Milling Co. 


8VERYTHING THE 
BEST of ITS KIND 





GEORGE URBAN, JR., President 
GEORGE P. URBAN, Vice President 
F. A. MCLELLAN, Secretary & Treasurer 


BALTI MORE, Mp. B. F. ORTMAN, Superintendent 








Mixed Cars A Specialty 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


U, 5. A. 








Founded 1795 





This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 
world over. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CO. 


NORTH EAST PENNSYLVANIA 








The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS anp EXPORTERS 


44 Whitehall Street NEW YORK, U.S. A. 





THE BEST FLOUR 
tun)6 BEST BREAD 


The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 














QUICK 
DELIVERY 


PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL 


C.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP’N 
Geneva, New York 


MIXED 
CARS 















When Prices 
Are High it 
Pays to Buy 
The Best 





Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 








D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INC. 


GOLDEN SHEAF STICKELL’S BEST 
High Gluten Bread Flour For Fine Cakes 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


800 Barrels Daily 





BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 
“ Banner Milis”’ BUFFALO, N. Y. 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 


“Quality Flour” ““Unexcelled Service’’ 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR C0.1Nc. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
| oka .4-10)-4 a am @ 








DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 


Correspondence Solicited 








KK F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
; GLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N. Y.,U.S.A. 








MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















ONTARIO PRIDE 
astry 


Flour King Victor 


Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 


VICTOR CIRCLE 
or 

Winter 

Patent 





AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON’S BEST 


Wm. Hamilton & Son 
MILLERS 
Spring, Winter and Rye 


Mixed Cars 
Quick Delivery 








CALEDONIA, N.Y. 








Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 

Winter Wheat Patent 











FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLEs—Morors 


DI£sEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bay STATE MILLING Coz 
= WINONA, MINN. == 


ta 














(po. “There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality’’ 





BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY 
4000 BBLS. WHEAT 600 BBLS. RYE 











QUALITY 
ECONOMY 
GUARANTEED wg 


@LARO MILLING Go 


612 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Flour Exchange 








“Madelia’s Superlative’ 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 


NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 


ATKINSON DN MILI C(O. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















INCORPORATED 


CAPITAL ['LOUR MILLS 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 
MINNESOTA 








“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Qu a li ty so dependable and 


uniform that price 
is a secondary consideration. This is 
the main reason for the constantly in- 
creasing popularity of 








Miss Minneapolis 


The Superlative 
pring Wheat Short Patent 


MINNEAPOLIS LARABEE FLOUR CO. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 


New York Branch Office: 
411 Produce Exchange 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNESOTA 








“Ethan Allen” D> (J5e 


SO ANGIE 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 





/ 








High 
‘Venus fi» 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minp. 














Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








GREENLEAF 


“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING Co. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














Tue HiGHEst Pricep FLour IN AMERICA AND WorTH ALL 


Ning Midas Ylour 





Carries the assurance of success to the baker striving 
to materialize his ideal in the quality of his product. 


KING MIDAS MILL CO. 


Ir Costs 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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Gorner Stone see 


occupies a permanent place in the high estimate in which 
Minnesota flours are held. 
We are proud that patrons say, “‘Always Dependable.”’ 


Our other brands have patrons L A GR ANGE MILLS 


who appreciate their qualities 
RED WING MINNESOTA 


Sor their pa rticular product. 











Always Ace High 


a yisnude up under punishment 


Mother Hubbard 


qos 
\ 


The flour of supreme satisfaction | ~ SS : PQ oe 
| Stes PSE. 


Worth the difference SSSR SNS _ Cs 


HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 


Mankato, Minn. 








New Ulm Roller Mill Company Tie FLOUR with 


RED JACKET PATENT The Vim and Pep left in, and 
ew Vass COMPASS WHITE RYE Memwenine The Doubt and Trouble left out. 








Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets Tennant Ca Hoyt Co. 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY LAKE CITY, MINN. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CORN PRODUCTS MYSTIC MILLS High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED naman emantennese PEON: 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) SIOUX CITY, IOWA Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 
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49 Packed 
BEST ON RECORD 
FLOUR 





FOR MORE 


and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














EMPIRE MILLING CO:- 


L_ OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 
4 














FOUR 
GoodBread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
Fancy Short Patent 


PRIDE OF DULUTH 
First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 


Standard Straight 


APEX 


Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








e 
‘PRIDE 0f MINNESOTA” 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 


General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 
Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 








Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
*‘Marshall’s Best’’ 


Corn Exchange ~~" , Hy 
Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Brokerage Connections Solicited 














WHITE 
SWAN 
FLOUR 


Minnesota 
Makes the 
Best Flour 
in the World 


Springfield Milling 
Company, Inc. 


Springfield Minnesota 








Choice Spring Wheat Flour 
High Protein 


Tue Cotes Miuune Co. 
AUSTIN, MINN. 











W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 


312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 


















THREE JO’S 


Milled to meet the demands of the trade—sure winners for 


the dealer, business builders for the baker, and most satis- 
factory for the housewife taking pride in culinary results. 


“Big Jo” 


High Quality for Family Use. 


“Diamond Jo” 


Strong, Big Yield ¢ 
Bakers’ Flour. 


“Little Jo” 


Choice Flour for Domestic 
and Export Trade. 






WABASHA ROLLER MILL Co. 


WABASHA, MINN., U.S. A. 


J.G@. LAWRENCE, PRESIDENT 





W. B. WEBB, Vick PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
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RED WING 
~ SPECIAL FLOUR 


RED WING MILLING CO. | 2% 











E take justifiable pride in the fact 
that each succeeding year records an 
increasing number of bakers among 
our regular customers. Where qual- 
ity and uniformity are demanded, 
there you will find 


SEAL of AMERICA 


ST. PAUL MILLING COMPANY -A-CO flour is a high 

ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA quality flour seeking 
for a substantial share of 
your business. To get it 
alin we must and do furnish su- 


ow perior quality and service. 


Water-power 
Mill 








EvERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























&460 FLOUR 


SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Most Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 




















7 














Red River Milling Company 


onge “CERES” Montana and North Dakota Wheat “No. Al” 
Cannon Valley Milling Co. a eed used exclusively a » aad 


a 
Spring W ied Spring W 
MINNEAPOLIs, MINNESOTA a Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels “— = 


our 
Independent—not connected with any other concern FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
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EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


EMPIRE HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


Fancy Short Patent and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 











C—APRONS: 82:22" 
ae Kids, Ladies, Ete. 
A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
P (Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 
450 N. Syndicate Ave., Quality Park, 
Samples, prices and St. Paul, Minn. 
distribution plans gladly sent on request. 











Weddin Invitations STORAGE 
Announcements om 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates TR ANS IT 
B U H N E L BO TION ER THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS Buffalo, N. Y. 














Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Keliable”’ 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

















The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co, SAUK CENTER 
Daily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour MINNESOTA 








OF WISCONSIN 














NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOU R” 








Dependable: Spring: Wheat: Cflour 


From the Northwest’s Finest Wheat — Superior Strength 
and Flavor— Always Uniform 


“GOLD KEY” 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Cable Address: “POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 


WISCONSIN’S 
LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
‘“‘WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 














Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 





Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


All Grades— from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FRANK H. BLopGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 
Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co. 


The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 














Registered in the 
Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century (Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 


600 F St. N. W WASHINGTON, D. C, 


PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 
FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 


H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence desired with reliable buyers 




















Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


84 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














It may pay you to 
correspond 
with us 


We Are Large Buyers of Purified Middlings 
OREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8S. Purves, 


166 W. Jackson Boulevard, © hicago, Ill. 
SOUTH WEST—Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry HAHN, Superintendent 








Che-Northwestern- Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “ 


H. J. Parrainer, President and 
Treasurer 
W. C. Nicnots, Vice President 


TuomasA. Grairrim, Circulation Manager 


PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 

Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 

Rozert T. Beatty, Secretary 

L. C. Wren, Cashier 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 


a. Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 
Year. Invariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 


The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 


A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa........++++ 
Advertiser's Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
THU, “sewn ien dnd 00n 6640500800004 006008 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas........ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, COM. wccccesscccccessccccces 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio........ 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
 . PPT rTet rr Trt eT LER SCL Ty. 
American Bakers Machinery 
Louis, Mo. ...ccccccccvcesesesesssees 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 
Si rere rrr errr ere ee ee eee tie 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 
TOME on. 04.6. 40.66000:.00060660 00000000008 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore.. 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway.........++++ 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
Louis, MO. ..cccccccsccccsvesecssesce 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 
Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio...... 
Areese Co., New York, N. Y....-..ccesee 
Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y..... 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirzus, 
GFOCCE ccccvccccccrvesccseveseseceses 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 
Attica hehe _Attioa, Ranses TEeTTerer 
Austin, 
Aviston Milling Co., “Aviston, 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland........ 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 
ee See TTUTUeeerEeeL CRT Ue See 
Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 
Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia..... 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, 
erry Creer ee ee eee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis.... 
Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjérn P., Oslo, Norway.... 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 
Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind........ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y... 
Borghart’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland ............e008:. 
Doms, J. TE. TaIeGe. Gai wecicvcccvsss 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 
POROCS, TEAMGRS 2 cccccccsovecseccsscees 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 
TRIOO cecceserccvccescenescceaceossecs 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass... 
Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark....... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 
Burke, William T., New York, N, Y..... 
Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis.. 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England..... 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland.. 


Cc 


Caesar, F. V., Minneapolis.............. 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas .......eseeeees 


Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Bootlan ..nccccsevescscvevessvesecse 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
ronto, Winnipem® ....--seeseseeesesees 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat. Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada ........++++. 
Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla.. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
TANG cnccccccccccseccssceccoce eeenete 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis.... 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis...... 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo..........+- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Central Kansas Mlg. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 
Central Minnesota Power & Milling Co., 
Sauk Center, Minn. .......eeeeeceeees 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, IIl.............-. 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis.... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 
Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y¥ 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, Ill...... 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill..... 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Coles Milling Co., Austin, Minn......... 
Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Colvert, J. W., & -Co., Nashville, Tenn... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 108, 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
BON, KANSAS occcccccccccvcscccccveses 
Continental Milling Co. , Baltimore, Md.. 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland .......+.seeeeeee 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, IIll..... 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootie cscccccccsveccescccssecvcses 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.. 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis...... 
Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo...... 
Croarkin, P. P., & Son, Chicago, IIl..... 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago.. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La.... 
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Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill........... ° 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain ~~ 

oo ae | SA re ee eseeses 
Davison, C. C., Milling — oo ‘Geneva, 

i Serrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrrrerrr re tit? 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, N. Y..... 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, “Masa... 
Day, J. H., Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 
De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, IIl.. 








Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow..... 
Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
dan, Wyoming ......ceecesecseceeece 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
) i SPPrErrerrrirerererertilitiiy yi 
Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill..........- 
Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine......... 
Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills....... 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 
MINN. .nccccccccccveveccecseseces 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China. 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............ 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
Bay, Wie. ccccccccccccccescssescccves 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, Il. 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
eee eT Tr ee Tee ee Tate ee ke 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
Ont. cecccccees eoceee . Terre 
Empire Milling Co., “Minneapolis. Teer ry 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York.. 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla............ 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
| | \ SPrerrrrrrre rr rar rera rr reer ee 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis............. 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
Louis, Mo. .crccccccccccccccccece 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 
GUD cccvenvesewerecsesesscessssseceee 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D..........+- 
Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland..... 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
Mort, N. Yu. cccccccvcccsvescesescsseces 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Hlelminks, DIMIAME csicsccccecscccece ° 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y....... 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland ....... covcee 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 
Fode, Troels, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Minne- 
| i Prrrrr, rere eee eee eee ie ee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, ‘Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 
PERMMORMOEID oc ccc cccnceccccccccesece 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 
MORPONB .cccccccsccccccccccccces 
Fumigators Supply Co., Ine. .» New York, 
) > eT Ter Tre 


Gal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 


Garnham, A., & Co., London, England.. 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ........eeeeeeees 
General Baking Co., New York, 'N. ee 
General Commission Co., Kansas City. ee 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, / > 4 
10 





General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md...... 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va...... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 
Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill....... 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal........... 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass.... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 
Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis...... eee 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich............ 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo....... 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
falo, N. Ye cess eecces 
Great West Mill & ‘Blevator “Co., Ama- 
FAMO, Texaw ..cccccccccvccscccccccces 
Green & Gowlett, London, England. peeee 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio..... 
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Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 
Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway...... 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway...... 
Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. y. pases 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis.. 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 
Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas ...... eC ceccccsceses 
Ham, Frank B., & Co.. Lta., Toronto. 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y. 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y........ 
Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, IIl. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England... 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis. 
Hartz, F. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 
Haslam, Bernard, London, England..... 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam.. 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md...... 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mig. Co., New York 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill... 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, IIl..... 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland... 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco...........+++. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis ............eee00% 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill...... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 
St. Lowla, Mo... cccccccece eocccces 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway.. 
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Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind......... 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kan- 


SAS cece eeceereeeeeeeeeereseeeeeseeee 


Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIll.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO. coccccccccccccneccccccsccccsccess 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc., 
New York, N. Yocccesccccgccsccccecces 
International Mercantile Marine Co., 
New York, N. ¥......cccccccccccccees 
International er Co., Minneapolis... 
ecccccccce COver 

Ismert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 181 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

0. Astico), Wis. 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 


Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y¥.......- 176 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 189 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.....---- 176 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 180 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 181 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 183 

and, Se PPE T TT TTT 
eat W. S., & Co., Chicago, Ill...... 175 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark........+-+ 177 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

sas City, Mo, ..ceeeeeeeeeeeerceeecers 127 
Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 181 
Joseph, gz 8. Co. Ince., Minneapolis, 

Kansas City, Mo. ...ss-eeereeeeeereees 175 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson Mont.......-- 178 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway. 

K 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 

City, KAMSasS ...ceeeeeeeceeeceeeecees 122 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 122 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas i 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill......---+-+++ 175 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, ses 

KanS@® ccccccccssccccccccsssesessess 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, Canada....... 164 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 126 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas... 125 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. ¥.. 189 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 176 
King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 177 
Kine, H. H., Flour Miils Co., Minneapolis 184 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 185 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, CAR. ccccece 167 
Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark.. 181 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... 175 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway....---- 181 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York... 176 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, {| Pe 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 176 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 179 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 

band coebecocsectccccsccgoenceversccs 179 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. Y...... 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn........- 
Kriiger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 

L 

La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, 

WIG, ccc detebsoereecosseocensececeve 175 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 186 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. ...---seeeeeeeereerene 166 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis.. 173 


Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 99 


Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 
Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, Ill.....-+-++-++ 175 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 168 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 180 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 112 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 180 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. , a 
Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y...--+++++ 176 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar ....--++-seeeereeee 180 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator CO. 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn.......-++++ 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Tl. ...... cece cece ee neeereeee 117 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway.....-- 181 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.....-.++--+ 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., Mon- 
ticello, Im@. .ccccccccccccccccsccseces 168 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 180 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 181 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn.........-- 172 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 123 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England.. 179 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 169 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 126 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 120 
M 
McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 
Winnipeg ....ccccccccccccccsccsecees 
McCarthy, C, F., Chicago, Ill........... 175 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 179 
McIntosh-Snyder Co., Columbus, Ohio... 178 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 179 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow.. 180 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 164 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y......- 176 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 181 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo.......- 125 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y...... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........- 126 
Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 165 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 179 


Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 126 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 187 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 174 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 
WOR, TRUONG ELCs a's oec'c.0 00 0.00ased oe 189 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind....... 169 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 
RIOD: mea hn oS bb da ade vss sowees 181 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 179 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 102 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway..........- 181 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y.....-- 
Metcalf, John Wits. tics COMMIORBO. cc cccccee 104 
Meurs Pz. P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 180 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 127 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 
ENCES. Fan gic vc veer siseeess 181 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago.. 
“Miont Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 


Totem eee ewww weee eee ewww eeeee 


INDEX—CONTINUED 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
eee CED. cic cas vince th 060-000 0690:0009 & 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
Minneapolis General Electric Co........ 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 

Trowmle, MO. ccvcvcccesccccccevcccesvce 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown.... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 

City, Me. ccrccccesesssesccsscsescece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y.......+. 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 

ter, N. Y. 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 

TEAMORB ccccccescdesvesccesccvesecece 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 

BE. Be: cccsevtcvasetecesccscevsssecece 
New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 
New York Produce Exchange, New York 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co........... 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore, 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 

BEIMMORPOND 2 ccccccccscccceseccoeses . 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo.. 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

BS 5 00566 600.96650 62-05 004 ERED OOS 
Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas... 


Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
Mie Be FC Ke cesawesericecrovesonscen Cover 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal.. 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co, 
Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland..... 
Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich.. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 

SHR, GIO, TRG. o.6. 00 cbceresvenses 
Ovid Roller Mills, Ovid, Mich 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis.... 
Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Peerless Bread Machine Co., 

TE Vocdshedessvtdea Ce bieasacacavess 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., 

PUTA, Gs 006 se cca erectancedsacecce 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co...... 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 
Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 

Ps SES 64 4-0:5 6.000806 0 085.5:048 0R0 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway........+.+ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIll......... 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, Il. 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont.... cc ccscccee 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 

WOM sinc ccc cesacccccecesesscceeues 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis... 
Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Pynch, E. A., Co., Minneapolis......... 


Q 


Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill........... 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 


125 
183 
129 
185 
189 


114 
168 


186 
109 


127 
178 


172 
179 
178 
176 
119 


125 
162 
129 
186 


124 
179 
175 


189 
177 
119 


174 
183 


180 
168 


164 


182 
184 


171 
175 
187 


119 
174 


179 

98 
105 
170 
183 
182 


116 
169 
167 


170 
177 


169 


Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Raymond & Reid, London, England.... 179 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio.... 169 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 183 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London.. 179 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa.........«.+ 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 188 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 97 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. .....sccccesevceesserers 
Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co........... 188 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 

We: Rhea De ccscebaseseesesicvadeees 189 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 175 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 

MINOT, MAM. cocccccsccesevccsescseceses 166 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill..... 170 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 169 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg,,Germany..... 181 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 

WRT <0.0s-6cnncdncecevaseese eecrecesees 181 
Riverside CoGe ..ccecscccceccsesessecece 127 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 165 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 120 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 177 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..,. 104 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 

RISD ccrcccccecsccvevessicccccecececcs 181 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y....... 176 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Oslo, Norway. 181 
ROMA, We Bic GRIGG Tis vicecececes 
Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 125 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill.... 173 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 12. 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico..... 181 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 178 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 
Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 179 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 180 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 

Ss 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

SOO GI, cnc ccceeerucsecceseess 162 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 169 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 127 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 188 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 

GRD coccccceceececenetuccnsevecccecse 125 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 127 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 129 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 
Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 189 
Schiffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland.... 180 
Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill....... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 

BE, BEGe ces ccccacseccevpetesequcsces 
Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 176 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, Ill.. 174 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 127 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 

PE K6.5:0:0:5.09:6.6-600005 Rea wh eRe eetErea 121 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 

BEUOD 6.0 6.:6:5:0:600546 600060606 eb esse vesece 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 124 
Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 179 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 172 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 126 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 175 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway........... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 

p Cl MPerereerereerreerrerererererere: 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 
Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 

Heameas City, MO. .ccccccscccscccscces 173 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 176 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y..... 176 
Skandinavisk Mel-Import, Copenhagen, 

DOmMark cccccccvcsccvcecsccccccccens 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 168 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N. Y........ 176 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio....... 174 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 179 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 

CRs, Ashe c SCs eho ceecsuneceneeneasees 164 
Somly6, Eugen,,.& Co., Hamburg....... 181 
Southwestern Mig. Co., Inc., Kansas City 113 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl........... 127 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 182 
Spindler, lL. G., New York, N. Y........ 176 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 182 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 187 
Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 178 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 179 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

ie SL BWA a0'606 00 666N0GE NS 09%.000 0600 174 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 177 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Dien. Geet, BRB. sccweservscdaacines 178 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 183 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D.... 174 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 

Gam, TEORAWGTE occ cc cccccveccestesres 180 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit.. 115 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 176 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada.... 164 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 

RA REE “4 6:0-5's 9 ves 80.0 OF 00d bavEROSD 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo... 176 

T 

Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 176 

Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland....... 180 

Tasker & Co., London, England........ 179 





191 
Tefke, Wald., Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Ill... 172 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 186 
Tenney Co., Minneapolis ..........++++. 172 


Thierwechter, Co., Oak Harbor, 

Ohio 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany. 181 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 183 


Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 171 


Emery, 


179 


Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co...... 171 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 121 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.........+. 167 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis.... 174 
U 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, IIll........ 173 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Mam., Camada ...cccccccccceccccecece 162 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 171 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C........... 128 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 183 
Vv 
Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
York, N. Ye. ccccccccccccccccccsccccces 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., 
GAM, 0ncn eid deckesebarveersgususeeses 167 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 180 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
Holland 2. wccccccccccccccesccccceeses 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier Co., Kansas City... 176 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 162 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 180 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago....... 126 


Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 183 


Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 181 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 180 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 169 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 
WwW 

Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 187 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 177 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 

TEORERS. cocccccvcvcvevecs pen 40600 08.08 124 
Walla Walla (Wash.) Farmers Agency. 183 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark.. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 

TEOMGRS oo cc ccocsvccscccccccovcesesess 123 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio........... 171 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, OPOGOM .cccccscccccccccsccces 182 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. Cover 4 


Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
Pomme, Ta. cccccccccsccccccccvcdesccce 175 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. 179 


Watson-Higgins Mlg. Co., Grand Rapids 169 


Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis.......... 189 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis....... 175 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn......... 185 
Wendt, Ernst, Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont... 164 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Toronto, Ont. occccccccscccsccvcscccs 164 
Western Flour Mills, Davenport, Iowa.. 185 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas... 118 
Weston Engraving Co., Minneapolis..... 189 
Wetsel & Wetsel, Inc., Harrisonburg, 

VO, cececccccccccccnevevesvecccsccese 
Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co.......... 189 
White, Harry E., Co., New York, N. Y.. 176 
Whiteley & Ruckman, Minneapolis...... 129 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.... 125 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co....... 118 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 

Fralis, TOXOS ..ccccsccccccccccvcccves 
Wiles, Joseph, & Son, Ltd., London, Eng. 179 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio......... 171 
Williamson, Ben H., & Co., Memphis... 175 
Williamson Milling Co., Clay Center, 

TEMRD cc ccc dcewvecncccctevecseswese 124 
Wilson & Dunlop, Leith, Scotland...... 179 
Wilson Flour Mills, Wilson, Kansas..... 126 
Wilson, James, & Sons, Fergus, Ont..... 
Winter Bros., London, England......... 179 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis.. 189 
Wise, F. W., & Co., Boston, Mass....... 177 
Witsenburg, M., Jr., Amsterdam........ 180 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa............ 181 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.... 125 
Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. 

PEON: DBE. Kviceviscevessiscéseuccé 167 
Wood, W. P., & Co., London, England.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que.... 165 
Worcester Salt Co., New York, N. Y.... 181 
Wyandotte Elev. Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 172 


x 


Xanthopoulo, G. & X., Alexandria, Egypt 180 


7 


Young, D. P., & Co., Carbondale, IIll.... 


Youngblood, A. P., New York, N. Y..... 176 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 126 
178 


Zirnheld Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo..... ° 
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CO outside of a flour bag gives 


) promise of the quality contained 
within. A clean-cut, forceful design 
carries its sales message to both dealer 
and consumer. 


Bemis Printed Bags convey this mes- 
sage at a glance. Use them to quicken 
the demand for your flour. 








BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


St. Louis Indianapolis Houston 

Minneapolis Memphis Peoria 

Omaha Kansas City Brooklyn 

New Orleans Seattle Buffalo 

San Francisco Winnipeg Wichita 
Ware Shoals, S. C. 





